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Art. I1—The Exegetical Punctuation of the New Testament.* 


HE COMMA.—The circumstances are, however, widely 
different when we investigate the use, or the effect of 
the presence and the position of the comma. In such cases 
the interpretation is sometimes very materially affected. We 
propose to illustrate this point (to which Trench has not ad- 
verted in his admirable treatise on The Authorised Version of 
the New Testament, &c.), by adducing a number of cases fur- 
nished by the Epistles ; and shall again compare the punctua- 
tion of the English, German, and two French versions. 

Rom. xi. 13. The punctuation of the English version, of 
Erasmus (Greek and Latin), and of the Textus Receptus, that 
is, three commas, embarrasses the reader. Does Paul speak to 
the Gentiles, because he is the apostle of the Gentiles (which 
would be the first impression made on the mind of the reader 
by the repetition of the word “Gentiles”), or does he magnify 
his office, because he is the apostle of the Gentiles? Even in 
some German editions (Stier's, for instance, but not Teubner’s) 
the same uncertainty is occasioned by the punctuation. In 
other German editions a semicolon precedes “inasmuch as 
| dieweil),” and in the Greek text of Stier, Knapp, Lachm., 

isch. ; in accordance with this interpretation a colon is placed 
after vow. The sense is then perfectly clear ; 4.¢. Paul. mag- 
nifies his office because he is the apostle of the Gentiles. Martin 
unequivocally adopts this exegesis, by both pointing and trans- 
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lating in accordance with it. Ostervald, whose translation 
differs considerably from that of Martin, as far as the mere 
words are concerned, appears to take the same view ; but as he 
employs only commas, his version is nearly as indefinite as the 
English. Stuart very decidedly concurs with the latter view, by 
even placing “inasmuch as... . office” in a parenthesis. 
Such too, is the opinion of De Wette and Lange. Olshausen, 
who adopts the same view, connects, however, in his Commen- 
tary and translation, the conclusion of v. 13 with v. 14, more 
closely than the English version, by placing a comma at the end 
of the former verse, and thus expressing more distinctly Paul's 
object in magnifying his office as the apostle of the Gentiles. 

1 Cor. vii. 34. The punctuation of the English, German, 
and Ostervald’s French version is the same; the sentence 
begins with Meuégora: (Textus Receptus ; Erasmus, vs. 33). 
But the Vulgate and Martin’s French version connect that 
word (prefixing xa/, with some manuscripts) with the fore- 
going verse. Various readings, different admissible modes of 

lacing the points, and other internal difficulties, have com- 
bined to convert this passage intoa crux criticorum. A sum- 
mary of the conflicting views of editors and commentators may 
be found in Kling’s (Lange’s Bibelwerk) Commentary. 

Gal. ii. 20. The punctuation, and consequently the sense 
also, of this important passage, which is designed to give a 
view of the believer’s Christian life, are encumbered with diffi- 
culties. The English version is the following :—“I am cruci- 
fied with Christ : nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the flesh,” &c. 
The German version (Stier, Teubner, &c.) appears in the fol- 
lowing form :—(v. 19) “I am crucified with Christ. (v. 20) 
But | live ; yet now not I, but Christ liveth in me. For the 
life which I now live in the flesh,” &c. Stier's Greek text 
exhibits the following :—(v. 19) “I am crucified with Christ. 
(v. 20) But no longer do I (oixér:) live, but Christ liveth in 
me. But the life which I now live in the flesh,” &c. Oster- 
vald: “I am crucified with Christ, and I live, no longer I 
myself, but Christ liveth in me,” &. Martin :—*“I am cruci- 
fied with Christ, and I live, not however I, but Christ liveth,” 
&c. Schmoller (Lange’s Bibelwerk) :-—“I am crucified with 
Christ. But I do not live unto myself, but much rather (viel- 
mehr) Christ liveth in me,” &c. Ought a comma to be placed 
after @@ d¢, separating these words from oixér: with Beza, Knapp, 
&c., or with others, be omitted? The editor must decide, and thus 
determine the shade of thought which Paul intended to express. 

Eph. vi. 6, 7. Two questions here arise. First, do the 
words éx \wuxiis belong to soivres or to dovAsbovrss? Secondly, 
do the words wer’ eivoiag belong to the former or the latter par- 
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ticiple? The English, German, and two French versions con- 
cur in connecting sowivres with ix xi ; they exhibit: “doing 
.... from the heart.” As to the latter question, the 
English and the two French versions assign er’ sdvoiag to the 
second participle: “with good will doing service.” The Ger- 
man, in accordance with the interpretation of Theophylact, 
assigns yer’ sivofag also to the first participle: “doing the will 
of God from the heart, with good will” Lachmann’s and 
Knapp’s punctuation, in accordance with the interpretation of 
Chrysostom, assigns both éx xis and per’ sivoiag to the second 
participle, so that the translation would be: “from the heart 
with good will doing service, as to,” &c. This is also the view 
which Harless and De Wette take of the case. 

Col. i. 3. “We give thanks . . . Christ, praying always 
for you.” The English, German, and both French versions 
(with Chrysostom, Calvin, &c.) connect sdvrore with agos- 
svxuevor, and so Olsh. understands the passage. Others, 
however, place a comma before spocevyéuevo, or as Knapp 
does, immediately after vdvrore, and connect this adverb with 
siyagisrojuey (to which there is an analogy in Eph. i. 16). The 
passages 1 Cor. i. 4 and 2 Thess. i. 3 demonstrate, in the opinion 
of De Wette (who enumerates many commentators enter- 
taining the opposite view), that rdvrore can belong only to 
eiyaporoduey. In that case the translation should be: “ We give 
thanks always to,” &c. A similar case occurs in Philem. 4. 
Here the modern versions connect closely rdévrers with the two 
following words, whereas recent editors and commentators 
place a comma after rdvrore, according to which the translation 
would be: “I thank my God always, making mention,” &c. 
Even if no fundamental doctrine is endangered by either mode 
of punctuation, it would still be desirable to know with precision 
which one of two facts Paul really intended to state. The 
exegetical instinct of the editor may here decide for him. 

Col. 11.14. “ Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that 
was against us, which was contrary to us, and took,” &c. English 
version. The German is as follows :—“ And blotted out the hand- 
writing, that was against us, which arose through ordinances and 
was contrary to us,’ &c. There is here less conformity to the Vul- 
gate than the English exhibits. Martin, whose revision Ostervald 
adopts with two non-essential alterations, translates thus (as far 
as we can reproduce the French in English words) : “ Having 
effaced the obligation which was against us, which consisted in 
the (Ostervald: des for Martin’s les) ordinances, and was contrary 
to us,” &c. The English version is exposed to the objection that 
it apparently charges Paul with a tautology (“that was against 
us, which was contrary to us”), which he is always very careful to 
avoid. The whole difficulty may be removed, as Olshausen be- 
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lieves, by placing a comma after yyegéygagov, introducing ro7% déyu. 
as an epexegetical parenthesis, and translating thus : “ Blotting 
out the handwriting that was against us (which was, in conse- 
quence of its ordinances, opposed to us), and took,” &c. But others 
adduce very serious objection to this punctuation. The English 
translation takes roi d¢yuaow as equivalent toa genitive, assum- 
ing that the preposition é prefixed before it without manuscript 
authority (oi in oneminuscule ; in in some Latin church Fathers.) 
gives this dative the force of “consisting of,’ which is, how- 
ever, regarded by some as inadmissible. No explanation, of 
the many which commentators suggest who omit the comma 
after x2éy., is free from the objection that it obtrudes on the 
passage a grammatically harsh construction. Here, too, an 
editor decides to a certain extent as to the exact exegesis, by 
the position which he assigns to the comma. 

Col. ii. 21-23. A grave question is here presented, which 
the punctuation of the editor is required toanswer. The words 
in v. 21 are confessedly those of false teachers. But is it Paul 
who expresses his own thought in the words, “which all are to 
perish with the using,” or are these latter words, as the paren- 
thetical mark in the English version after “using” implies, 
the continuation of the words of the false teachers? The Ger- 
man and the two French versions omit the parenthetical marks 
altogether ; the German, however, introduces v. 21 with the 
words supplied, “die da sagen”; Martin supplies “Savoir ;” 
Ostervald, “en vous disant.” The words “which.... 
using” (v. 22) are regarded by many (by Knapp, for instance, 
who inserts “Touch... . handle not’ between marks of 
quotation) as those of Paul. He exposes (if this is the cor- 
rect view) the folly of such prohibitions, by referring to the 
fact that the objects forbidden to be touched, tasted, and 
handled were made to-be consumed, and thus to perish ; that 
here the question of the salvation of the soul is not involved ; 
and that, therefore, these Jewish prohibitions had no ethical 
foundation (Chrysostom, Luther, OJsh., &c.). One objection to 
this exegesis is the unusual sense which it assigns to péogdyv. 
Others (Ambrose, Augustine, Calvin, &c.) believe that Paul, to 
whom they also ascribe the words, intended to say that such 
“ordinances,” when used (obeyed), lead to destruction. In 
this case, the relative é at the beginning of v. 22 refers to the 
prohibiting words. But as azéypnos seems to be used only in 
the sense of abuse, misuse, others, again, take v. 22 without 
any break by a parenthetical mark, but also as Paul’s words in 
the sense ; All these things are morally ruinous by an abuse 
which the commandments and doctrines of men sanction (De 
Wette). But then, apparently, the relative @ could have no 
definite antecedent, and the prohibiting words 44 dn, &., no 
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object. Hence other interpreters include the words “ which 

. using” in the parenthesis, and suppose that the false 
teachers, to whom these words in that case belong, forbid 
not only the abuse, but even the use, of the objects to which 
they refer. Here, accordingly, the punctuation of the editor 
may absolutely decide whether the whole or only a part of the 
English parenthesis belongs to the false teachers. 

Col. iii. 16. The English version indicates that it places a 
comma between rveuuarmai and é ydgiri, and hence, attaching 
the latter to gédovres, translates: “spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord.” The German version, 
on the other hand, with Calvin and many others, places the 
comma only after é yégir:, and accordingly exhibits, “ hymns 
and spiritual pleasing (lieblichen) songs, and sing to the Lord 
in your heart.” Ostervald (French) differs from both versions. 
He translates, “spiritual songs, singing from the bottom (du 
fond in italics, as words supplied) of your hearts to the 
Lord, with thankfulness,” for he so translates a dg, 
i.e. avec reconnaissance ; and this is the definition which 
Robinson assigns to yégs¢ in this passage (Lex. New Test. ad 
verb. no. 4, p. 779). Wahl (Lex. p. 511) defines the word 
here, and in Eph. iv. 29, venustas, suavitas (Germ. Anmuth), 
&c., but also refers to Harless, who discusses the point elabo- 
rately in his Commentary, on Eph. iv. 29, and decidedly 
objects to such definitions. Martin seems undecided ; he trans- 
lates and points: “spiritual songs, with grace, singing from 
your heart to the Lord.” The position of “avec grace” be- 
tween commas imposes the task on the reader to decide whether 
Paul’s true meaning requires “with grace” to be connected 
with the words that precede, which is the impression which his 
version makes to some extent, or with those that follow. 
Knapp creates the same perplexity by an opposite course ; for 
he omits the comma altogether. 

1 Thess. ii. 13. “The word of God, which effectually worketh 
also in you,” &c. English version. Although it might at first 
seem uncertain whether the. word “which” refers to “God,” 
as in Matt. v. 9, or to “word,” the comma after “God” 
appears to indicate that the translators connected é; with 
réyo as the antecedent. This is is very plainly the interpreta- 
tion of Martin and Ostervald (la parole de Dieu, laquelle aussi 
agit, &c.). In this case a comma should, in the Greek, follow 
éeov. This punctuation, with its corresponding exegesis, is 
adopted by Olsh., Winer (sec. 38, 6, influenced by the Pauline 
usus loquendi of ivegys), Grotius, &e. The German version 
differs thus: “the word of God who (welcher, masculine, re- 
ferring to ‘Gott, and not welches, neuter, as it is sometimes 
erroneously printed, referring to ‘ Wort, a neuter noun) also 
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worketh,” &c. In this case no comma, if great precision is 
desired, ought to follow écd in Greek, or “God” in English, so 
that this divine name might the more clearly appear as the 
true antecedent of é;. The German and French might employ 
the comma, as the gender of the relative would prevent any 
misunderstanding. This is the interpretation preferred b 

Bengel and most recent commentators (see Lange’s Bibelwerk 
ad loc.) The Vulgate, too, sustains this view, as qui refers to 
Dei, and not to verbum. An analogous case, 1 Pet. i. 23, will 
be found below. In both an homiletical interest predominates. 

1 Thess. iv. 14. “Even so them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him.” English version. The German 
essentially concurs, adhering even more closely to the Vul- 
gate: per Jesum. Martin (French) agrees precisely with 
the English. This punctuation, which closely connects xo- 
pndivrag with dia rod "Inood, is adopted by Calvin, Grotius, 
Bengel, &c., and Knapp even places a comma after "Ineod. 
Ostervald (French) differs widely ; he connects xo. with 
de, but evidently supposes that one of Winer’s half-commas, 
referred to above, would be appropriate after the participle, and 
accordingly translates: “God will bring again (raménera) 
through Jesus those who shall be dead.” The question here 
arises: Ought any point, even if only a half-comma, to be in- 
serted before or after dia roi Ineo? In the former case, Oster- 
vald gives the apostle’s true meaning ; but in the latter, the 
Engl., Germ., and French of Martin alone are correct. The 
expression “to sleep in Jesus” is a favourite one. Still, re- 
cent commentators generally (see Riggenbach, Lange’s Bibel- 
werk ad ’oc.) sustain Ostervald, on philological and other 
grounds, by connecting 6& rod "Inood with ae. 

2 Thess. iii. 14. “If any man obey not our word by this 
epistle, note that man.” This is the text of the English ver- 
sion ; but our translators insert in the margin a version deter- 
mined by a different punctuation, viz. “signify that man by an 
epistle.” This marginal version is precisely the one found in 
the German. The former, which is also that of Martin and 
Ostervald, places a comma after érioro?¢, and this punctuation 
is tro | by Olsh., De Wette, Riggenbach (Lange’s Bibel- 
werk). But according to the German and the marginal render- 
ing of the English a comma precedes da rij¢ éxveror7¢. Such is the 
punctuation of Calvin, Grotius, Bengel. It is also fullysanctioned 
by Winer (sec. 18, 9 ult.), if we assume that Paul expected an 
answer to his epistle, in which case the presence of ri¢ is fully ex- 
plained. The position of the comma decides whether the editor 
understands by dia rijs érv0roA%e¢ this second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, or one that was to be written by the latter. 

1 Tim. i. 17. “The only wise God.” English version 
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The German and two French versions essentially concur. (We 
take the Textus Receptus as we find it, since we are not now 
occupied with the variae lectiones ; copy is now generally can- 
celled, on the authority of manuscripts, including Cod. Sin. ; 
the Vulgate had already omitted it: soli Deo). If commas are 
inserted after the preceding adjectives respectively, the question 
arises whether one ought not also to be inserted between pév 
and oig¢ The present version seems to imply that other gods 
are not wise, while their existence is implied. A comma after 
wévy would give emphasis to the truth that there is only one 
God, thus: “ To the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
One, the wise One, to God be honour,” &c. We cannot apply 
the same remark to John xvii. 3, as rév is not repeated 
before d&Andivév. 

1 Tim. iii. 15, 16. Besides the very serious difficulty which 
editors find in deciding on the true reading of this passage, an- 
other is connected with the punctuation. The English, Ger- 
man, and two French versions agree both as to the reading and 
the punctuation, but editors and commentators differ materially 
even with respect to the latter point. The versions connect 
the words: “the pillar... . truth” by a comma with 
“church,” as expressive of a predicate of the latter, and begin 
v. 16 with “And without controversy,” &c. This punctuation 
is sanctioned by Chrysostom, Theodoret, CEcumenius, Luther, 
Calvin, Calovius, Grotius, De Wette, Huther, Wiesinger (Olsh. 
com.) &c., although they differ in their respective modes of 
interpretation. Others, and first of all the Basel edition of the 
New Testament of 1540, with Bengel, Mosheim, Olsh. (in his 
manuscript), Knapp, &c., place a full stop after “living God” 
(deo @avroc), and regard the following words: “the pillar 
.... truth,” as expressing a predicate of “the mystery of 
godliness.” With them the most recent commentator, Oos- 
terzee (Lange’s Bibelwerk) essentially agrees ; he also reads 6; 
in place of sé:, and introduces parenthetical marks in his trans- 
lation, thus: “the living God (a pillar . . . . of godliness) 
who was manifest,” &c. He remarks that each mode of punc- 
tuation has been defended by learned and devout men.* 

Titus i. 6. “ Having faithful children not accused of riot or 
unruly.” In some of the earlier editions of the American Bible 
Society, e.g. the royal 8vo Reference Bible of 1833, the smaller 





* This passage illustrates another point—the importance of the punctuation 
(depending on the exegesis) in controversies. The force of an argument or 
citation adduced by one party may be materially weakened, or exercise no 
influence whatever on the other party that punctuates differently. A writer, 
for instance, in the Mercersburg Review (July 1867, p. 410) makes the fol- 
lowing remark, which will have force only with those who adopt the punctua- 
tion of the modern versions :—‘ ‘The Bible itself, when asked, ‘ What is 
truth? says, the ‘ church is the pillar and ground of the truth.’” 
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Reference Bible of 1853, &c., a comma was unfortunately in- 
serted after “children,” thus implying that the elders should 
not be “accused .... unruly,” whereas the original (réxva 
. ... éwaéraxra) shews that Paul refers to the children of 
the elders, and this is the sense distinctly presented in the 
Vulgate, German, and two French versions. This comma is 

roperly cancelled in the latter editions of the American Bible 
Rasteny: It disfigured even some of the earlier British editions, 

Titus i. 9. The English version, not recognising a comma 
after iy:a:vobe7, implies that a bishop should be able “ by sound 
doctrine to exhort the gainsayers,” and “ by sound doctrine to 
convince the gainsayers.” The Vulgate, German, and both 
French versions, on the other hand, concur in assuming, in ac- 
cordance with the whole construction of the original, that a 
comma is indicated after iy, which Stier omits, but which 
Knapp has inserted. The sense then is, that the bishop should 
be able to perform two distinct acts: first, to exhort (edify) his 
hearers, or believers generally, by sound doctrine; and secondly, 
if any contradicted him, to refute them. 

Tim. ii. 4. “That they may teach the young women to be 
sober, to love their husbands,” &c. The English,German, and 
two French versions essentially agree in their construction, and 
Knapp even inserts a comma after ras vias which, however, 
Stier omits. This translation implies that a Greek verb exists 
in the original for “to be sober,” in the infinitive, and assigns 
a disproportionately full meaning to swpgoviZwor, thus tautologi- 
cally anticipating owpgovas in the next verse (translated discreet). 
The verb cwpgoviZw is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. Etymologically considered, the word is, according to 
Wahl (Clavis New Test.), equivalent to facio aliquem supgova, 
Le., mentis compotem, but the definition which he gives is: in 
officio contineo, adhortandi sensu. Robinson (Lex.) also de- 
fines it here as signifying to moderate, to correct, to teach. 
This interpretation is sustained by Oosterzee and by Wiesinger 
(continuation of Com. of Olsh.) The latter regards swpgoviZew 
as very nearly equivalent to vovders or rasdsien, as Theophylact 
explains it. If this view is correct, no comma should follow 
vag, and the translation would be: “'Teach (admonish, exhort) 
the young women to love their husbands.” 

Titus 11. 13. “Looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God,” &. In the several British 
and American editions of the English Bible, a comma is in- 
serted after “ hope,” and the article “the” follows. According 
to the punctuation of the Greek which this version implies (in- 
dependently of the indefiniteness of the phrase “to look for a 
hope,” and the inaccuracy of rendering the article r4y, which 
occurs only once, by the demonstrative “that,” which no 
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various reading supports), two objects are looked for: “that 
hope” and “the appearing,” &c. The French versions of 
Martin and Ostervald make the same distinction. The Ger- 
man, on the contrary, does not recognise a comma after iarida, 
but exhibits the following: “ waiting for the blessed hope and 
appearance of the glory of the great God,” &. This punctua- 
tion is sustained by eminent authorities (De Wette, Wiesinger, 
Oosterzee, &c.). According to it, “hope” stands here for the 
object of hope, and the words which immediately follow, with- 
out the intervention of a comma and a second article, are taken 
epexegetically, that is, the (object of the) believer's hope is 
“the appearing,” &c. 

The same verse suggests another grave question, as the 
punctuation may or may not express a fundamental doctrine. 
Does the name, “the great God” refer specially to the Father, 
and should a comma indicate that the following words refer to 
the Son, or do both appellations, not separated by a comma, 
refer to the same subject, 7.¢. Jesus Christ? Here a wide 
difference of opinions exists among commentators. Winer had, 
in earlier editions of his Grammar, held the former opinion ; 
in the sixth edition (sec. 19, 5, Aum. 1) he concedes (note 2) 
that on grammatical grounds the latter interpretation (viz. 
that both dst and swrigoc, as two predicates, refer to one subject, 
namely, Jesus Christ) is quite tenable, but dogmatical conside- 
rations, derived from the Pauline system, still prevent him 
from adopting it. The English version, by omitting a comma 
after “the great God,” very distinctly and satisfactorily teaches 
that this divine name, like that of “Saviour,” is applied by the 
apostle to Jesus Christ. 

Heb. iii. 9. “When your fathers tempted me, proved me, 
and saw my works forty years.” English version. In Ps, 
xcv. 9, 10, the passage quoted, as Stuart remarks, the words 
“forty years are joined in the Hebrew with the following verse 
(Forty years was I grieved, &c.). But this depends on the 
punctuation system of the Masorites,” &c. (Com. ad:loc.). But 
Stuart appears to overlook the circumstance that the Septu- 
agint (much older than the Masoretic system) conforms to the 
present Hebrew text. Mboll’s explanation (Lange’s Bibelwerk) 
of the point is somewhat more satisfactory than that of Rosen- 
miiller (Scholia in Ps. ad loc.). Indeed, the sacred writer him- 
self in this chapter (Vv. 17) recognises the present pointing of 
the Hebrew. The German is as follows : “ When your fathers 
tempted me; they proved me, and saw,” &c. This punctua- 
tion connects only “ proved” and “saw” with “forty years ;” 
it is preferred by Stuart and Ebrard, and essentially agrees with 
that of Knapp and Stier. Moll follows a different reading. 

Heb. vi. 2. “Of the doctrine of baptisms,” &. English 
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and both French versions. “Of baptism, of (the) doctrine.” 
German. The omission of a comma between Barriouay and 
8:3ax%%5 produces the English version ; the insertion necessarily 
leads to the German. While editors and commentators gene- 
rally prefer the former punctuation, they differ widely with 
respect to the construction of the entire passage, and variously 
explain the connection of the several genitives, &c. 

Heb. x. 12. The position of the comma before or after siz rd 
dinvexés decides whether Christ “offered one sacrifice for sins,” 
and then “for ever sat down,” &c., or whether he “ offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever,” and then “sat down,” &. The 
former punctuation was adopted in the earlier American edi- 
tions of the English Bible, and implied that Christ’s sitting on 
the right hand of God was eternal. But the later editions, like 
those of the British and Foreign Bible Society, exhibit the 
comma after “ for ever,” implying the perpetual validity of the 
one sacrifice offered by Christ. This is also the sense of the 
German (Ein Opfer das ewiglich gilt), while Martin and 
Ostervald connect “for ever” with “sat.” Editors and com- 
mentators are here much divided in opinion, and are guided by 
exegetical and other considerations in assigning a place to the 
comma. In an homiletical respect the question possesses much 
importance. 

Heb. xi. 1. In this case, the early or Erasmian punctuation 
of the Greek text seems to be generally abandoned. A comma 
had been placed after z/er:g by Erasmus, and his Latin transla- 
tion appears in the following form: Est autem Fides, earum 
rerum que sperantur substantia, &c. Knapp retained this 
punctuation, and Winer sanctioned it in the earlier editions of 
his Grammar. The sense would then be: There is (or: d: «.) 
a faith, i.e. Faith has been already exhibited in its reality and 
power, as the following cases, found in the Old Testament, will 
demonstrate. According to this interpretation, the words after 
aisrig and the comma are in apposition, or are epexegetical. 
But the modern versions and later interpreters regard ésr simply 
as the copula, and the words “ the substance seen ” con- 
tain the predicates. Winer subsequently changed his opinion, 
and in the fifth and sixth editions (sec. 7, 3) seems inclined to 
cancel the comma after ior, and adopts the prevailing opinion 
that the verse is intended to furnish a definition of faith. 
Other questions belong strictly to the exegesis of the passage. 

Heb. xii. 22, 23. “To an innumerable company of angels, 
To the general assembly and church,” &c. English version. 
The same punctuation appears in the German and two French 
versions, and it is adopted by Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Grotius, 
&c. A comma is here placed, not before, but after dyyidwy, 
hence “innumerable company of angels.” But others place a 
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comma between wugidow and dyytdwv, and none between the 
latter word and the next, that is, wavnyige. So Moll (Lange’s 
Bibelwerk) punctuates ; and his German translation, which we 
reproduce here as far as it is practicable, is the following: 
“to myriads, the festive assembly (ravmy.) of the angels, and 
to,” &., (see his Com. ad loc.). This punctuation is preferred 
by Knapp, Stier, Bengel, Lachm., De Wette, Ebrard, &c. 
Stuart also adopts it, and translates : “To an innumerable mul- 
titude, the joyful assembly of angels; and to the church,” &c. 
Other opinions, for the details of which we have no room, are 
also entertained. The exegesis decides respecting the punctua- 
tion, or rather, the latter expresses the exegesis preferred by 
the editor. 

Heb. xiii. 8. “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever.” English version. “Jesus Christ, yesterday, and 
to-day, and the same also for ever.” German. “Jesus Christ 
is the same, yesterday, and to-day, and will be so (lit. il 
et le sera) for ever.” This is the version of Ostervald, who 
simply changes the tenses of the verb supplied by Martin. The 
latter translates : Jesus Christ has been the same yesterday 
and to-day, and he is so (il U’est) also for ever.” Moll says on 
this passage: “Luther erroneously places a comma after 
ojusgov, in accordance with the Vulgate and (Ecumenius. It is 
not the eternity of Christ (Ambrose, Cyrillus of Alex., Calovius, 
and others), but his unchangeableness, which is here intended 
to be prominently set forth; hence é airés is the predicate 
which refers to the three specifications of time.” Moll accord- 
ingly translates, without inserting any point: “Jesus Christ 
yesterday and to-day the same and for ever.” Ebrard, whose 
exegesis varies somewhat from that of Moll, places with Knapp 
a comma after é atric. De Wette, who does the same, con- 
cisely reviews the numerous attempts already made to explain 
the passage. While Stier rejects all the commas in the Greek, 
Stuart inserts them after yéé; and ojusg. In this case inter- 
preters may agree in the punctuation, and nevertheless differ 
widely with respect to the sense. 

Heb. xiii. 15. “The fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his 
name.” English version. The comma after “lips,” and the 
italicised pronoun “our” prefixed to the word, suggest to the 
reader that the subject of the participle “giving” which 
follows, is “we,” as if “giving thanks” were epexegetical, re- 
ferring to “let us offer,” &c. But the original is: xyeAtw 
suoroyoivrwy without an intervening comma (so Erasmus, Tex- 
tus Receptus, Knapp, &c.) ; the sacred writer obviously means 
that the “sacrifice” is the fruit of lips which give thanks, 
Hence the Vulgate exhibits: fructum labiorum confitentium. 
The German version is: “the fruit of lips which confess his 
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name.” (The Margin of the English version exhibits: “Gr. 
confessing to.”) Ostervald’s version precisely agrees with the 
German, but Martin adopts the erroneous interpretation which 
the English version might suggest, as he translates: “le fruit 
des lévres, en confessant son nom.” Moll avails himself of the 
German participial construction, which resembles that of the 
Greek language, and translates: “the fruit of lips gratefully 
confessing (that gratefully confess) his name.” 

Heb, xiii. 20. “Now ..... God that brought 
Jesus, that great shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant,” &c. The English, German, and two 
French versions, which perfectly agree, imply that they insert 
a comma after wéyay, and they evidently connect # aiwar: 
diabjuns With 6 dvayayaé. CEcumenius, Calvin, Bengel, Bleek, 
&c., adopt this punctuation, and interpret : “God brought that 
great Shepherd through the blood,” &e. Others—Baumgarten, 
Ebrard (cont. of Olsh.) &e—closely connect é aiw. dad. with 
wéiyay in the sense : “that Shepherd of the sheep who was made 
great through (or by) the blood,” &c ; that is, his greatness 
arises from the circumstance that through his blood he estab- 
lished an everlasting covenant, precisely (says Ebrard) as in 
John x. 11 he is the good shepherd because he gave his life for 
the sheep. In this case, the usual comma after ~éyav should be 
cancelled, as Knapp, but not Stier, has done. While Stuart 
rejects the punctuation, and with it the interpretation, indicated 
by the English version, which he regards as unintelligible, his 
own punctuation, and his translation appended to his Commen- 
tary, are not perfectly clear; his rendering is the following: 
“our Lord Jesus (who is the great Shepherd of the sheep with 
the blood of an everlasting covenant), perfect you,” &c. For 
other solutions of the exegetical difficulties presented by this 
passage, see De Wette, Moll, &c. 

James iv. 5. Lange (Bibelwerk) remarks on this passage, vs. 
5, 6, that it is one of the most difficult which can be found in 
the New Testament. Stier inserts among the var. lect. in his 
Polyglot New Testament the remark that eleven different 
modes of adjusting the punctuation have already been pro- 
posed, e.g. a colon after Aéy:, or a note of interrogation, or that 
note or else a colon after g3év», &e. Lange and Wiesinger 
(continuation of Olsh.) have here furnished elaborate articles in 
their respective Commentaries. The punctuation is the same 
in the English and German versions, but Martin and Oster- 
vald, although exhibiting verbal variations, agree in introduc- 
ing two notes of -interrogation. Almost every question 
that can embarrass an interpreter, eg. as to the point- 
ing, the reading (%* or, as in the Vulgate, iu), the relation in 
which the several expressions stand to each other, the initial 
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letter of “spirit” (or “Spirit” — Holy Ghost), &c., is suggested 
by this text. 

James iv. 15. “If the Lord will, we shall live (Zjcousr), and 
do this, or that.” English version. “If the Lord will and we 
%iowuev, (Textus Receptus) we will, &c.” German, and versions 
of Martin and Ostervald. The Vulgate implies that a full stop 
precedes and that a comma follows the first xa/, and repeats 
édv before Z4cwuev, thus : “ If the Lord will. And, If we live,” &c. 
On the whole passage (readings, punctuation, and sense), see 
Winer, sec. 41, a. 4. 

1 Peter i. 13-15. “As obedient children, not fashioning 
yourselves,” &c. English, German, and both French versions. 
A comma or semicolon precedes v. 14, and a comma follows 
“children ” in these versions, and generally, in the editions of 
the Greek Testament and Vulgate. According to this punctua- 
tion, the words “not fashioning yourselves,” &c., are explana- 
tory of “as obedient children.” Winer says (sec. 45, 6, b.) 
that the negative and participle 4% sveynuariZéuevos may be re- 
garded as depending on éArisars in v. 13 (— “hope,” &c., and, 
as the effect of that hope, “not fashioning yourselves,” &c.) ; 
but he prefers to consider the negative and participle as parallel 
with xara riy xarécarra, &., in v. 15, and connected with the 
imperative yevsénre, which construction would require the usual 
colon at the end of v. 14 to be changed into a comma, which is 
accordingly done by Knapp, Stier, &c.; De Wette concurs. 
Fronmiiller (Lange’s Bibelwerk) places a full stop at the end of 
v. 13, and cancels the comma in v. 14 after “ children,” translat- 
ing thus: “As children of obedience so conduct yourselves, 
that ye no longer yield to the lusts,” &. According to this 
view, the words “ not fashioning,” &c., are not so much explana- 
tory as inferential, in their reference to “as obedient children ” 
= Since you are obedient children, therefore, &. Huther 
(Meyer’s Commentary) also begins a new sentence with v. 14, 
but differs from Fronmiiller in his exegesis, which would require 
a comma after réxva imaxoye. 

1 Peter 1. 23. “By the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever.” English version. Independently of the 
punctuation, a difficulty exists here in deciding whether “ word ” 
or “God” is the antecedent of “which.” (A similar case in 
1 Thess. ii. 18 is noticed above.) The translators used this rela- 
tive both of persons and of things. Their wsus loquendi in the 
present chapter is embarrassing, and does not decide whether 
here the word “ which” is a masculine or a neuter pronoun. 
Thus in v. 3 we read: “the God f Christ, 
which hath,” &c, while in v. 17, we read: “the 
Father, who judgeth,” &. But as the Vulgate, 
which often guided them, refers “liveth and abideth” to God 
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(verbum Dei vivi), our translators, no doubt, regarded “God” 
as the antecedent; in this case, however, they should have 
omitted the comma before “ which,” in order to prevent a mis- 
conception of their real meaning. Luther, on the contrary 
(German version), refers the pronoun (necessary only in a 
modern language, but not found in the Greek) to “word,” for 
the neuter das can agree only with the neuter noun “ Wort.” 
The two French translations which the American Bible Society 
circulates, exhibit a striking difference in ‘this case. Ostervald 
translates : par la parole de Dieu, qui vit, &c. Although the 
French qui is used both for the masculine and the feminine 
genders, Ostervald makes the impression on us that his qui re- 
fers to “God ;” if he had wished to designate unmistakably 
that he regarded parole (fem.) as the true antecedent, he would 
unquestionably have employed another French relative, 
namely, laquelle as he does in Col. ii. 14; 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
Martin, on the other hand, unequivocally states that “word” 
is the true antecedent to “ which,” or rather that it is not God, 
but the word which “ liveth and abideth,” for he translates : la 
parole de Dieu, vivante et permanente, &c.; the gender of the 

redicates plainly shews that the latter refer to “ word.” 

uther (German) and Martin (French) cannot have been in- 
fluenced in adopting this exegesis by the term occurring in v. 
25 (“the word of the Lord endureth for ever”), for there the 
Greek, translated “ word,” is gju«, while here (v. 23) it is Aéyou. 
Fronmiiller (Lange’s Bibelwerk) appears to have overlooked 
this circumstance, for he attempts to confirm his first remark 
on the passage (viz., that the words “ liveth and abideth ” refer 
to “word”) in saying that the language in v. 25 shews this to 
be the case. But his reference to Heb. iv. 12 has more weight, 
for there we find Zé» 6 Aéyos rod bc05, apparently corre- 
sponding to Adyou Zavroc éeod in the passage before us. Wiesin- 
ger (continuation of Olsh.) very decidedly adopts Fronmiiller’s 
opinion, Huther (Meyer's Com.) quotes the words of Calvin, 
viz., that we may translate, either “ the living word of God,” or 
“the word of the living God,” and adds that the Vulgate, 
(€£cumenius, Beza, &c., with Calvin, prefer the second mode of 
interpretation, while others (Luther, Calovius, Bengel, De 
Wette, &c.) prefer the former, and with these he agrees. 
Grotius, on the other hand, connects the predicate Zévrog with 
éeo3, and remarks that the whole phrase is taken from the 
Greek version of Daniel vi. 27 (26), where we find the words : 
bsdg Cav nal wivew sig rods aida, to which our present passage un- 
doubtedly exhibits a striking conformity. The force of this 
argument is, however, somewhat impaired by the wellknown 
circumstance, attested by Jerome (Pref. in Dan.), that the 
Christians substituted Theodotion’s Greek version of Daniel 
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(made about the middle of the second century, Herzog’s Encyk. 
ii. 188) for the original version of the Septuagint which Peter 
read ; this was done, according to Credner, about the close of 
the third century (Keil, Einleit. sec. 179, ii. n. 10, p. 604). 
The original version, current in Peter’s age, was supposed to 
be lost ; but a manuscript containing it was found in a library 
at Rome in the last century, and published in a separate form 
by Simon de Magistris, J. D. Michaelis, and others (Herzog, 

ncyk. i. 229). ‘The Greek participial construction in our text 
does not admit of acomma. As we are here concerned only 
with the punctuation, we refrain from inserting additional exe- 
getical remarks, but cannot forbear to allude to the homileti- 
cal importance of the punctuation in this case. An English 
clergyman, before whose eyes a comma separates “ which” from 
“ God,” or a French clergymen who uses Martin’s revision of 
the old French translation, would probably enlarge in his ser- 
mon chiefly on the efficacy and power (“liveth ”) and enduring 
nature (abideth,’—notwithstanding the hostility of persecutors 
and the ravages of time) of the revealed word. But another, 
who should remove the comma, and thus immediately connect 
“God” with “ which,” or who used Ostervald’s French version 
(although a comma here follows Diew) would probably believe 
that the text required him to discourse on the eternity of God. 
Winer (Gram.) does not refer to this passage. In the Old Tes- 
tament the terms 0" pity Deut. v. 23 (Hebr. ; vs. 26 Eng.) ; 
Jer. x. 10, or 19 58 Josh. iii, 10; Ps. xlii. 3; Ixxxiv. 3 ; Hosea 
ii. 1 (Hebr.), &c., are frequent. The Septuagint version, ésig 

ay, is very often reproduced in the New Testament; ¢.g., 

att. xvi, 16; Acts xiv. 15, and especially in 1 Thess. i. 9, 
(Ose Zaves xal dAndwg, strikingly resembling the passage before 
us). These facts seem to justify the reference of the two par- 
ticiples to ésot rather than to Aéyou, and to require the following 
translation: “the word of the living God, who also (x«/) 
abideth for ever.” In this case the comma should be cancelled 
in the English version before “ which.” ; 

1 Peter iii. 7. The English and German versions evidently 
place a comma after yuvaimseiy, or else after riugv; hence, the 
translation : “giving honour unto the wife, as unto the weaker 
vessel,” &c. They concur here with the construction of the 
Vulgate, and are sustained by Bengel and Grotius. Robinson 
(Lex. art. yuvarxsi¢), who adopts the punctuation of Lachm. and 
Stier, removes the comma after yaew (“ knowledge ”), inserts 
one after yurax., and translates: “dwelling according to your 
better knowledge with the female vessel as the weaker.” So, 
essentially, Martin and Ostervald ; they, like Robinson, con- 
nect we, dobev. oxsies With ovvox., and not with doviu., as the 
English and German, as well as Calvin, Beza, Grotius, &c. 
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Fronmiiller (Lange’s Bibelwerk), de Wette, Weisinger (con- 
tinuation of Olsh.), Huther (Meyer’s Com.) fully adopt the 
pointing recommended by Robinson, The judgment of the 
editor in the capacity of an exegete must here decide as to the 
punctuation. 

1 Peter v.12. “By Silvanus, a faithful brother unto you, 
as I suppose,” &c. English version, with which the German 
etie concurs. Notre, in the edition of Ostervald’s ver- 
sion (1860) of the American Bible Society, which is not sup- 
ported by any manuscript authority, must be a typographical 
error for votre. The latter is the reading of the edition of 
1826. It should, however, not be forgotten, that in the edition 
of 1553 (Calvin’s), the paraphrastic version was given: par 
Siluain nostre frere, qui vous est, fidele, &c. This version 
assumes that a comma precedes ium, and that another follows 
Acyi{ouct. In that case, the construction is: “faithful... . 
unto you.” Martin and Ostervald, however, by translating, 
Je vous ai écrit, imply that, as in Gal. vi. 11, ius really be- 
longs to ¢yga)a =I have written to you. So De Wette inter- 
prets, and Weisinger, after some hesitation, occasioned by a 
possible, but a very feebly supported various reading (rod atter 
iui, omitted in Cod. B. and one minuscule manuscript), adopts 
the same view. With these Fronmiiller agrees. Huther con- 
curs on the whole, but concedes that iu# may also be connected 
with aor. dde:. Knapp and Lachm., who place commas after 
ddsh., AoviZ., and tygaa, appear to sanction the pointing of the 
English version. 

2 Peter ii. 12. “ But these, as natural brute beasts made 
to be taken and destroyed,” &c. English version. Here guomé 
is closely connected with Z@a. Martin and Ostervald concur 
in adopting this construction, but understand, with verbal 
variations, guoxdé a8 Robinson (Lex.) takes the word, 1.e., “fol- 
lowing their natural bent.” ‘‘ But they are like the irrational 
beasts, which by nature are born to be taken,” &. German. 
Here a comma placed after Za, as in the Vulgate, connects 
guomd closely with yeyswnuéve. Fronmiiller adopts this view of 
the construction ; guoxd in that case is taken for guomas (on 
which grammatical point, see Winer, sec. 54, 2). 

1 Johni. 9. “He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins.” English version. Here a comma after dixasg is not re- 
cognised, and va, which follows that word, and is represented 
in the Vulgate by ut, is almost entirely lost in “to,” the 
English sign of the infinitive. “He is faithful and just (so), 
that he forgives, &c. German version. Here the comma after 
«just ” divides this part of the whole verse into two clauses. 
In the two French versions, iva with its verb is represented by 
pour and an infinitive. Commentators are not agreed whether 
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iva is equivalent to cers, whether it is used in a telic (De Wette) 
or ecbatic sense, &c. See Winer, sec. 53, 6. 

1 John iii. 11, 12. “That we should love one another. Not 
as Cain, who was of that wicked one,” &c. English version. 
The efforts of translators and others to adjust the punctuation 
and sense of this passage are various. The German and the 
Vulgate, like the English, supply a relative pronoun after 
“Cain.” Martin and Ostervald supply, in addition to the 
relative, also a verb. The former renders: “That we should 
not be (soyons) as Cain ;” the latter: “ Let us not do (faisons) as 
Cain.” Branne (Lange’s Bibelwerk) translates : “ Not, as Cain 
was of the wicked one,” and explains thus: “The proposition 
‘Not, as . . . brother” is incomplete, like Jno. vi. 58 [where 
the same od xadws will be found]. It is a case of breviloquence, 
which in comparison occurs in the Greek classics in very great 
variety. Compare Winer’s Gram. p. 549.” Winer here (sec. 
66, 2 f.) remarks that it is not necessary to supply any par- 
ticular word, that the comparison is not expressed with strict 
precision, and that the reader himself can easily supply, for 
instance, words like these : “so must, or will not it be in our 
case.” The example which Winer adduces from Demosthenes 
(Kara Mediov. Ed) is very striking ; he objects to the insertion by 
Reiske of 3; after ’Azropav. Spalding, who also objects to 
Reiske’s explanation, says, in a note on the passage, that a 
change in the punctuation which he proposes renders the 
insertion of the relative unnecessary (Dobson’s Oratores Attici. 
vil. 129, Reiske’s ed. p. 564). Branne agrees with Winer, that 
in the verse before us, no word like duev before éx rod wov., or 
és, &e., should be supplied. Still, even his exposition does not 
entirely remove the apparent harshness of the construction. 
Perhaps if a comma were placed after dAajaoug at the end of 
v. 11, and a colon after Kdiv, the verb to which the latter would 
be the nominative, might, as is common in such cases, be sup- 
plied from ayarauev, thus: “That we should love one another, 
not as Cain (loved) ; he was of the wicked one,” &c. 

Jude 20,21. “ Building up yourselves on your most holy 
faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in the love,” 
&c. English version. Here a comma is implied after the first 
iavrovs (v. 20), and “praying” is intimately connected in one 
clause with “Holy Ghost.” This is the punctuation found 
also in the Vulgate, Martin, and Ostervald. “ Build up your- 
selves on your most holy faith, through the Holy Ghost, and 
pray, and keep yourselves,” &c. German version. Here the 
comma after the first iavrobs is cancelled (which appears in 
Knapp, but not in Stier), and this word is immediately con- 
nected with those that follow, viz., év avetu. ay., thus represent- 
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ing the building up as accomplished through the Holy Ghost. 
This is also the punctuation of CEcumenius, De Wette, &. 
Fronmiiller (Lange’s Bibelwerk) also appears to prefer it, or, 
rather, cancels every point between +7 ayiwrdrn and czoosuyduevor, 
after which word a period is placed. He then translates : 
“Build up yourselves on your most holy faith in the Holy 
Ghost amid prayer.” Weisinger prefers a transposition of some 
of the Greek words, authorised by certain manuscripts, and 
hence his punctuation cannot be compared to advantage with 
the modes adopted in the cases just mentioned. Not only 
grammatical and homiletical considerations are here involved, 
but others also which are intimately connected with the be- 
liever’s religious experience. 

Itatics, &c.—In the list which we have now given, we have 
abstained from introducing passages in which various readings 
that affect the punctuation occur, as well as those in which 
the English translators have supplied words in italics, and thus 
modified the punctuation. The latter class of passages em- 
braces many in which the English and German versions differ, 
indicating a difference in the exegesis: e.g. in Luke x. 22, 
the English version supplies him as the object of the verb 
“ reveal,” referring to the “ Father ;” the German version sup- 
plies “it,” referring to the whole subject of the revelation. In 
this class of texts, the modern versions exhibit many variations. 
We have, further, not referred here to the orthography of the 
earlier and later editions of the English Bible, as the sense of 
any passage is not often affected by it. There are, it is true, even 
in this respect, some words, the spelling of which may affect 
the sense, e.g., cloths or clothes, in Exodus xxxi. 10; some- 
times or sometime, Eph. v. 8 (the latter in the sense of once, 
formerly) ; in these cases the British and American editions 
vary. Nor have we referred to the insertion or omission of a 
hyphen in words like handmaid (hand-maid), burnt offering 
(burnt-offering), &c. There is another large class of passages, 
in which some of the editions of the Greek, Vulgate, &c., insert 
_ parenthetical marks, while these are omitted, or differently 
distributed, in other editions ; in many cases the exegesis is 
materially influenced by the presence or absence of such 
marks. We have introduced only one of these cases above, 
viz., Col. ii. 21-23. There is only one instance in which 
brackets are introduced, viz., 1 John ii. 23. The edition 
printed under the supervision of the Committee on Versions, 
had here omitted them ; the later editions have reproduced 
them, while there is still an uncertainty whether “ but ” alone 
should be thus marked, or else the entire succeeding clause, 
the whole being now again printed in italics in the English 
version. It is true that the Textus Receptus omits the clause 
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and it was no 1ouna m the earliest Erasmian editions from 
which the German version was made. Still, critics like Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Knapp, De Wette, &c., receive it 
as genuine ; Ostervald, like Martin, introduces it. Branne 
(Lange’s Bibelwerk) receives it on decisive manuscript authority, 
and the American Bible Society has no reason to decline, as it 
now again does, to decide this critical question in the English 
version (by the awkward brackets and the italics), when it does 
decide it in versions in other languages. 

We have, besides, not referred to a class of texts in which, 
independently of various readings and the punctuation, the 
difficulty in the construction of the Greek leads to a difference 
in the interpretation of the several versions. This class may 
be illustrated by the following case, selected from a long list. 
In Acts iii. 21, & may be the subject of the infinitve diZacdas 
(accusative before it), and o%gavéy is then the object (accusative), 
governed by the latter; or é may be the object (accusative), 
and cigavéy after de? (accusative before the infinitive) includes or 
specifies the subject. The sense is much affected by the de- 
cision ; the Lutheran, or else the Reformed doctrine concern- 
ing the Person of Christ, will materially gain by the result. 
The German version adopts the former construction (“ who 
must receive the heaven”’); the English, with which Oster- 
vald and Martin (Reformed) agree, the latter (“whom the 
heaven must receive”). 

The editors of the critical editions of the New Testament 
have, as far as we have investigated the subject, usually 
directed their attention to the varie lectiones, and, with some 
exceptions, have adopted the punctuation which appeared in 
the early printed editions (the Complutensian, Erasmian, 
Stephens, Elzevir), The older commentators have been oc- 
cupied in determining the meaning of words and phrases, and 
seem also to have given less attention to the punctuation than 
its importance deserves. It is one of the merits of the new 
Commentary of Lange and his associates, that they have in 
many instances referred to the modification of the sense of a 
passage by any change in the usual punctuation. They gene- 
rally exhibit, in this respect, far more attention to the shades 
of thought indicated by the position of a comma, &c., than 
many of their predecessors. 

ConcLusion.—One object which we have had in view in 
directing attention to the subject of this article, was to shew its 
homiletical importance. Revealed truth is of inestimable value. 
We cannot afford to lose one iota of it, and we dare not cast 
it aside. When the preacher of the gospel occupies the pulpit, 
and professes to explain God’s word, or set forth the “ mind 
of the Spirit ” who inspired the prophets and the apostles, ought 
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he not to be very sure that he really states divine truth in 
its purity and in its fulness? Ought he not to furnish all the 
practical instructions which his text presents? Now, the 
insertion or the cancelling even of a comma, as many of the 
passages quoted above demonstrate, may either prompt him 
to express thoughts which, after the alteration of the punctua- 
tion are found to lie in the text, or else may imperatively 
require that he should withhold thoughts, instructions, &c., 
which are usually suggested by the text, but which, after 
altering the punctuation, he tinds that the sacred writer did 
not intend to convey. In the latter case, the established her- 
meneutical principle, that we are not authorised to obtrude 
thoughts on a passage which evidently did not occur to the 
writer, ought to be conscientiously followed in our exegetical 
and homiletical practice. We will illustrate this point by 
selecting a passage which, in whatever mode it is pointed, does 
not affect any form of doctrine respecting which evangelical 
Christians differ. We have refrained as far as possible in the 
cases adduced above from expressing any personal or private 
doctrinal views, and have mainly endeavoured to shew ob- 
jectively the great variety of opinions which the modern system 
of punctuation can express. In John i. 9, some editors (Knapp, 
Stier, Alford, &c.), place a comma after dézwrov, thus indicating 
that the participle éyéuevv (as nom. neut.) refers to gic. If we 
should write a sermon on the text thus pointed, we would dwell 
at considerable length on the comparatively feeble light afforded 
by the Old Testament (e. g., the future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments), and make much use of 2 Tim. i. 10 ; and we should 
not fail to dwell on John i. 17. We would refer to the fact 
that since this “true light” had come into the world, the 
privileges of men had been greatly enlarged, and that their 
responsibility had also become more weighty and solemn. We 
might then refer to Sodom, Tyre, and Sidon, Chorazin, Caper- 
naum (Matt. xi. 20-24), and Jerusalem (Matt. xxiii. 37). Such 
is the punctuation of Ostervald ; he places a comma after les 
hommes, and proceeds: en venant, i.e, “when the light 
comes,” &c. Bengel, who adopts the same view, presents, in 
his Gnomon, additional remarks on the high value which we 
ought to ascribe to Christ, the light’ of the world, as compared 
with John, to whom v. 6 refers. See Alford, Lange, &c., on 
the passage. 

Others cancel the comma after éézw70, which Erasmus had 
introduced into the Greek text, although, like the Vulgate, he 
translates igyéuevov by venientem, referring to hominem, and 
not to lux. If this comma is cancelled, égyéuevov (now ace. 
masc.) agrees with dvéz. which immediately precedes, and this, 
in accordance with the Vulgate, is the form of the English and 
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German versions, as well as that of Martin (éclaire tout homme 
venant, &c.). Olshausen regards this construction as involving 
a pleonasm ; for obviously all who are in the world must have 
come into the world. Many of the older interpreters, however 
(Origen, &c.), and of those of more recent times (Luther, Calvin, 
Meyer, &c.), cancel the comma, and translate after the manner 
of the Vulgate and English version. Now, if we should pre- 
pare a sermon on the text with this punctuation, we should be 
able simply to refer to the fact, that after we have come into 
the world, we assume certain responsibilities. But as igyéwevor 
is now divested of much of its meaning and force, we would be 
compelled to omit very much of the matter stated above which 
the other punctuation suggests. 

Our space, however, does not allow us to add other illus- 
trations which we have collected, but which we are compelled 
by the length of this article to omit. We close with the re- 
mark that, as all revealed truth, even in its minutest details, 
is of inestimable value, it is, or ought to be, the great object of 
every theologian and teacher of religion to acquire, not merely 
general, but also very particular and distinct views of the 
meaning which any inspired writer expresses in any passage. 





Art. Il —Anglicanism in Ireland. 


J nae object of this article is simply to explain the nature 
and operation of those causes, ecclesiastical, political, 
and social, which led to the failure of Anglicanism in Ireland. 
The sixteenth century saw Romanism completely dethroned 
in Scotland, England, and Wales, but in the sister kingdom 
it remained almost unshaken. It was the remarkable con- 
fession of the late Archbishop Magee, that the Reformation 
had only begun during his own lifetime: a confession which 
may be fairly taken to mean that the Church of Ireland had 
been for ages a mere religious nullity, destitute of all reform- 
ing activity, and certainly deficient in that sympathetic 
expansiveness which enables a church to take up and express 
the various and complex impulses of a national life. We 
have no concern in this inquiry with the politics of the hour: 
our aim is purely historical. The course of our examination 
may perhaps enable us to discern that the whole responsibility 
of failure does not rest with the churchmen of Ireland. The 
fact is certainly somewhat singular that, while Protestant 
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Episcopacy has had for three centuries the secure vantage- 
ground of law, with an exclusive hold upon the colleges and 
schools, and has been secured by its external points of contact 
with the people, in the command of nearly all of the avenues 
to public honour and power, the Roman Catholic Church has, 
during the same period, been the great visible force of the 
country, touching life everywhere, and binding it together in 
all its relations, while at the present hour it keeps the same 
immovable and vigorous hold upon the hearts of the people. 
Let us endeavour to discover the causes of this remarkable 
phenomenon. 

We believe, then, in the first place, that the failure of 
Anglicanism was largely owing to the manner of its introduc- 
tion. It must be remembered that the Reformation was 
carried into the country as a foreign thing, and laid down 
bodily on Irish soil. It was not a movement from within, 
but from without. Protestantism did not spring up in the 
bosom of Irish Romanism, like the Protestantism of England, 
Scotland, and Germany; it was no spiritual revolt against 
= teachers ; there was no Irish Luther, or Latimer, or 

nox directing a great movement against the ancient super- 
stition ; there was no gradual work of disintegration upon the 
old forms of error wrought by the spirit of free inquiry, and 
no awakening breath of earnest Christian activity to prepare 
the way for the new epoch. We know how in other countries 
there were “reformers before the Reformation”; but Ireland 
had no fifteenth century Lollardism like England and Scot- 
land, penetrating, as a quiet and secret influence, whole 
districts. Rome never appeared there as in England, an 
alien and antagonistic power, the threatening shadow of a 
concealed enemy; and there was no spirit of contempt or 
derision of the clergy, and no Chaucers, or Lindsays, or 
Sachses to lash the notorious vices of the religious orders. 
Ireland was, in fact, at that period, in no sense receptive ; 
there was nothing in the country to meet the newly imported 
_ Anglicanism, and accept it. Perhaps the main cause of 
failure lay in the fact, that the new religion was that of 
conquerors and oppressors. If Ireland warred with the power, 
she would not be disposed to favour the religion, of England, 
and the Irish only knew it as the religion of those strangers 
who then contended in mortal strife for their inheritances, 
and whom they hated from the historic recollections of still 
more ancient wrongs. We are also to remember that, while 
in other countries there was a dawning life of literary culture, 
Treland was then sunk in the most deplorable ignorance. The 
Humanism of the fifteenth century never reached her. The 
time was when she was the brightest speck in Christendom, 
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enjoying the last rays of an illumination which extended in 
the same degree to no other part of Europe, and studded over 
with conventual schools, in which the learning of the western 
world had taken refuge. But the ravages of the Danes, and 
the oppressions of the Anglo-Norman invaders extinguished 
her light, and when the Reformation dawned upon Europe, it 
found Ireland the darkest spot in all Christendom. The in- 
vention of printing was unknown there till nearly forty years 
after the Reformation; the Irish language, then nearly uni- 
versal, had the effect of isolating her whole people from the 
liberal culture of other kingdoms; and there were no Oxfords 
or Cambridges, or Etons or Winchesters, to rear a learned race 
of philosophers and divines. Thus we see that while in 
England the Reformation had to deal with an orderly and 
civilised community, with powerful appliances of education, and 
while its adherents were among the best scholars and divines 
of the day, the case of [reland was deplorably different, without 
universities or schools, without printing presses or literature, 
without social order, or even the usages of civilised life. 

It is sufficiently evident from these facts that the Reforma- 
tion had to encounter greater primary difficulties in Ireland 
than in either England or Scotland. But we shall now see 
that, under circumstances so peculiarly disadvantageous, no 
wise or liberal measures were taken at a period so critical to 
advance the Reformation. We might have expected, for 
example, that the British Government would have been careful 
to present the new church to the people as a purely religious 
institution ; that they would have selected the most zealous, 
and intrepid, and conciliatory of prelates for the sees, and en- 
couraged the appointment of the most faithful and pious clergy- 
men to the parishes, taking care by all means to give a distinct 
preference to native rather than to English preachers ; and that 
immediate measures would have been taken to have the Scrip- 
tures and the liturgy translated into the Celtic tongue, and 
placed within reach of the whole people, while some wise and 
liberal plan of general education, like that devised by Knox 
for the Scottish nation, should have been enacted at the very 
commencement of Reformation. But what was the course 
actually adopted? The Romish faith was simply condemned 
by Acts of Parliament, and the profession of the reformed reli- 
gion enforced by the heaviest penalties, without the slightest 
attempt being made to educate the people in the principles of 
Protestantism by means of the Scriptures, the liturgy, or the 
catechism in the vernacular tongue. It will hardly be believed, 
but the fact is undoubted, that instead of the liturgy being 
given in a language known to all the people, it was actually 
offered them in Latin, a language that was then foreign to 
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both clergy and people!* The Irish Reformers really denied 
the Bible to the people. It was sixty-six years after the 
date of the Reformation before the New Testament was 
printed in the Celtic tongue. Good Bishop Bedell, who has 
been styled “the Tyndall of Ireland,” established an “ Irish 
Lecture ” in Dublin College for preparing young men to preach 
in Irish to the natives ; but the party of Laud abolished the 
lecture, and opposed all the efforts of Bedell to have the Scrip- 
tures and service printed in Irish.t And so late as the year 
1697, we find fourteen Anglican bishops in a house of thirty-five 
members, assenting to a bill in the Irish Parliament “for the 
suppression of the Irish language, and encouraging the Irish to 
learn English.” What could be expected as the result of such 
shallow and wrong-headed legislation? If statesmen and pre- 
lates had had the wisdom to do for Ireland what had been 
already done by England, with such signal success, for Wales, 
viz., make the native tongue the vehicle of all secular as well 
as religious instruction, the census of religions in the sister 
kingdom would be found to tell another story at the present 
hour. 

There can be no doubt that the Anglican Church was singu- 
larly unfortunate in the early bishops selected by the Govern- 
ment to plant the Reformation in Ireland. No care was taken 
to select prelates with an evangelical spirit : they were nearly 
all alike destitute of vigour, intrepidity, and humanity. Arch- 
bishop Brown, the responsible head of the undertaking, had no 
idea of the pernicious errors of Popery, nor did he advance a 
single step without the continual urgency of the Government. 
The only exceptions were John Bale, an Englishman, and 
Nicholas Walsh, an Irishman, who were successively Bishops 
of Ossory. The career of Bale, who was an intimate friend of 
Luther and Calvin, was cut short by the accession of Queen 
Mary, but not before he had fearlessly exposed the errors of 
Popery, and preached the gospel throughout his diocese with 
a remarkable degree of success. Walsh was murdered by an 
Irishman whom he had excommunicated for the crime of 
adultery. He was the first translator of the New Testament 
into the Irish language, but it was not till 1602—sixteen years 


* The reason assigned for this extraordinary measure was that, on the one 
hand, the people did not understand English, and on the other, that it was 
difficult to print the Irish, and more difficult for the reformed ministers to 
read it when printed. The whole proceeding has a very ironical look. 

+ Dr Reid says in his ‘‘ History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland” :— 
‘* He was opposed by Bramhall who, like his patron and prototype Laud, was 
averse to the general education of the people, and who reasoned against the 
proposal of Bedell on the absurd principle—the application of which had been 
already so fatal to the progress of the trath—-that the native Irish were a 


barbarous and degraded people, unworthy and incapable of civilisation.” — 
Vol. i. p. 176. 
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after his death—that his translation was printed. He like- 
wise translated the liturgy, and appointed ministers to preach 
in the native tongue. Sir H. Wallop, the Lord-Deputy, said of 
Walsh : “ He was the only man of his coat that ever I knew, 
born in this country, that did most sincerely know and teach 
the gospel ;” and even Archbishop Loftus could say, “He did 
much good in God’s church,” though “he lacked both stout- 
ness and policy of government,” which means simply that he 
used moral rather than political means to carry out the reforma- 
tion of the country. But when we consider the cold-blooded 
and persecuting malignity of the bishops—so different from 
the pious and enthusiastic zeal of the reformers in other coun- 
tries—we cannot wonder that the Celtic Reformation should 
have been so backward. We obtain a most impressive idea of 
their character and policy from the “State Papers concerning 
the Irish Church,” lately published and edited by Dr Maziere 
Brady, an Irish clergyman, well known by his laborious com- 
pilations of Irish ecclesiastical records. We find from these 
papers that Archbishop Loftus was engaged, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, along with Sir Henry Wallop, one of the 
Lord’s justices, in torturing one Archbishop Hurley of the 
Roman Catholic Church, for carrying secret communications 
from the Pope to the Celtic chiefs. They had his feet toasted 
against a fire with hot boots, and eventually brought him to 
the scaffold. At this period, the land was a perfect Gehenna. 
The churches were in ruins everywhere; service was seldom 
performed in any church though the bells were duly rung; 
there were only four bishops out of thirty, and a few Dublin 
prebendaries who could preach a sermon ; boys of nine, laymen, 
horsemen, and “kernes,” held large numbers of livings; the 
laity, who farmed them from tle bishops, employed curates to 
do duty, at salaries ranging from two to five pounds a-year ; 
one farmer had sixteen benefices in his hands, and “amongst 
these, not one vicar or ministe. :naintained that can read 
English, or understand Latin, or give any good instruction to 
his parishioners.” The farmer, as his remuneration is scanty, 
“seeketh a priest that will serve his cure cheapest, without 
regard to person or quality, and then this curate, to make his 
stipend as he may live upon, travelleth like a lackey to 
two or three churches in a morning—every church a mile or 
two miles asunder—and there once a-week readeth them only 
a gospel in Latin and so away, and so the poor people are 
deluded.” This is the story of the prebendaries of Dublin. 
It appears, however, that the congregations were very scanty ; 
Loftus seeks powers to “compel noblemen and gentlemen to 
go to church,” and even when they do come, as an Irish school- 
master tells us, they shewed but little reverence for the place, 
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as “they walked round about like mill-horses, chopping, 
changing, making merchandise, so that they in the quire cannot 
hear a word, and those not small fools, but chief of the city.” 
Meanwhile Loftus writes to England recommending fines and 
imprisonments—“ If liberty be left to myself and such com- 
missioners as are well-affected in religion to imprison and fine 
all such as are obstinate and disobedient, and if they persist— 
being men of ability to bear their own charges—to send them 
to England for example’s sake, I have no doubt but within a 
short time they will be reduced to good conformity.” Sir E. 
Waterhouse recommends Her Majesty to appoint “ soldiers of 
experience” to vacant bishoprics, for “here 1s scarce any sign 
of religion nor no room for justice till the sword hath made a 
way for the law.” 

We believe that the chief cause of the failure of the church 
was that for three hundred years it was, to use the forcible 
words of an English prelate, “one of the worst and meanest 
instruments of English misrule.” There can be no doubt that 
political exclusion, through all its history, created a kind of 
repulsive influence around it. It was incapacitated by its very 
safeguards from exercising its powers of usefulness. And if a 
special effort had been made to render it as odious as possible 
in the eyes of the people, no better plan could have been devised 
than the system of tithes; for parsons and parishioners were 
always exhausting their animosities in courts of law, and the 
ecclesiastical tribunals became terrible engines of oppression to 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Quakers. Good Bishop 
Bedell could say in 1630, that the “ Roman Catholics were im- 
poverished from paying double tithes to their own clergy and 
to ours,” and “from the oppression of the courts ecclesiastical,” 
which he declared to be wholly inexcusable ; and, ten years 
later, the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians were praying 
Charles I. to order that no Episcopal clergyman should be 
allowed to keep a jail in his own private house for the im- 
prisonment of recreant parishioners. 

No doubt, much allowance is to be made for the difficulties by 
which the church was surrounded,and we can readily sympathise 
with the lamentations of pious churchmen over legislation which 
had the effect of alienating from them so utterly the sympathies 
of a generous nation. But while they cast all the blame of 
these odious proceedings upon English statesmen, they seem 
to forget the distinguished share that their prelates have had 
for three centuries in directing the course of this legislation. 
We know how King; Boulter, and Stone originated, as well as 
sustained, nearly all the great measures of religious proscrip- 
tion during the eighteenth century. The bishops formed the 
majority in the House of Lords in Queen Anne's reign, when 
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the worst of the penal laws were passed against the Roman 
Catholics, and when the Presbyterians were excluded from 
their share in the public offices and honours of the kingdom. 
These laws involved more human misery than was ever inflicted 
in the paroxysms of any revolution, impoverishing and degrad- 
ing the people, so that Churchmen might henceforth justly 
taunt them with their ignorance, as they prevented the Irish 
from going to school, and upbraid them for their raggedness 
and poverty, after they had done their best to strip them of 
their lands, their trade, and their goods.) We know how the 
bishops petitioned for the withdrawal of the Regium Donum 
from the Presbyterians—“ those hereditary enemies of the 
Church,” to use the expression of Mant*; how Bishop King 
of Derry, “ persecuted several (Presbyterian) people by excom- 
munication and imprisonment ;” how the Presbyterians “ were 
exhausted with paying sums of money;” how the Presbytery 
of Lagan was prevented from meeting, by the fact that the 
clerk and three members were lying in Lifford jail, at the in- 
stance of the Bishop of Raphoe. We know that when either 
Presbyterians or Romanists obtained any relaxation of the 
peual laws, the bishops were always in a great minority. On 
the other hand, the bishops cannot point to a single instance 
in which they ever denounced unjust or unequal laws, or 
attempted to diminish the burdens of an oppressed people, or 
lifted up their voices for mercy in the day when a stron 
government was, with needless cruelty, stamping out the embers 
of rebellion. 

It is a very instructive fact, that the relaxation of the penal 
laws had a most happy influence upon the history and fortunes 
of the Anglican Church. Archbishop King, the ceaseless 
enemy of the Presbyterians, could say in 1720—hardly a year 
after he had unsuccessfully opposed the Dissenters’ Relief Act 
—*“ that the clergy should no longer expect the help of the 
civil power and ecclesiastical courts,” but if “they used the 
means and methods which Christ has left us, they would go 
farther to support religion and holiness than all temporal 
motives and assistance could do without them.” Events have 
a wonderful facility for educating people into right principles. 
It is a curious fact, that though the Presbyterians, during 
eighty years of proscription in the eighteenth century, remained 
faithful to their old traditions, and bitterly hostile to Episco- 


* It is a curious fact that the Irish Church can boast of no history that is 
not political. Bishop Mant’s History is concerned with nothing but a purely 

litical Christianity, and breathes the ee of Laud, Bramhall, and King. 
He declares, for example, that the Act of 1665, imposing a fine of £100 upon 
any Presbyterian minister guilty of celebrating the Lord’s Supper, was ‘‘de- 
manded by the circumstances of the times, and was essential to the well- 
being, not to say, the being of the Church.”—History, vol. i. pp. 646-7. 
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pacy, the better classes among them, on the repeal of the Test 
Act, passed over in great numbers into the communion of the 
Established Church. Episcopacy had ceased to be politically 
obnoxious. The repeal of the chief portion of the penal 
laws against the Roman Catholics was likewise followed, 
especially in the opening years of the present century, 
by a movement in the direction of Protestantism, which 
was afterwards wholly arrested. This circumstance sug- 
gests a remark made by Dr Ullman of Heidelberg, that 
the revival of the church during the memorable year of 
European revolutions, 1848, offered a most striking contrast to 
the decline of Rationalism at the same time, when it ceased 
to be under the ban of political disfavour. Churchmen are, 
indeed, very slow to learn that the efficiency of an ecclesiastical 
body to grapple with systems of error, and maintain its own 
ground, depends, not upon its political incorporation, and the 
strength of its outward safeguards, but upon the efficiency, zeal, 
and piety of its clergy. 

This remark brings us naturally to another cause of Anglican 
failure in Ireland, viz., the inefficiency of the clergy. There 
are some who imagine that the chief business of a church is to 
polish and refine human society, to add extensively to the 
stock of general literature, to maintain a body of dignified, 
well-bred, and scholarly ecclesiastics, and to exhibit a stately 
and harmonious development of correct ecclesiastical order. 
But we believe that something more is needed for a church 
placed in a country like Ireland; though, judged even by 
this standard, we fear that the Episcopal Church has been 
anything but a signal success. It has had its full share of 
political bishops, pluralist incumbents, rich sinecurists, fox- 
hunting, game preserving, quarter-sessions, law-making parsons, 
—not to mention the most formidable of all, the Orange 
parson,—possessing an edifying ardour of vituperation, the 
gospel of peace seldom the theme of his harangues, and the 
weapons of his warfare kept always bright by constant use. 
It has been customary with a certain class of speakers to refer 
to the family of the clergyman, in retired parishes, as being a 
little centre of civilisation, from which gleams of refinement 
and manners, of neatness and taste, as well as science and 
general literature, are diffused through districts into which 
they would otherwise never penetrate. But what must have 
been the condition of a country or a church, in which nearly 
one-half of the clergy, 530, were non-resident in 1818, absenting 
themselves habitually from their religious duties, mostly on 
the ground that they had no suitable residences,—though the 
Presbyterian minister and the Popish priest could always 
manage to dwell in the midst of their congregations,—as if 
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such an idle excuse ever justified an officer of state in the 
neglect of public obligations, for which he was handsomely 
rewarded? Even so late as 1834, the Census Commissioners 
reported that incumbents were only resident in 890 cases out 
of 1387, leaving 340 cases in which, though the incumbent 
was non-resident, divine service was performed by a curate, 
and 157 cases in which no service of any kind was performed. 
What can we think of the piety, or zeal, or usefulness, of such 
a clerical body? It is not wonderful that the Roman Catholic 
priest, who is never out of his parish, should have been so 
successful in absorbing, from generation to generation, whole 
colonies of Anglican-Protestants. It is to be feared also that 
the rank the Episcopal clergy usually held in society was 
prejudicial to their influence with the middle and lower classes. 
Both habit and education identified them with the higher orders, 
whose pleasures they enjoyed, and whose political prejudices 
they shared ; so that, from mere inexperience of the language 
and manners most intelligible to the common people, they were 
ignorant of the readiest way to their hearts. Their preaching 
might not offend a cultivated taste or a critical judgment ; but 
it was tame and unimpressive to uneducated minds. A church 
thinking more of its dignity than its duty, could never hold its 
ground, or make way, until it had borrowed, in more recent 
times, the more unfettered and flexible energies of Dissent. The 
change in question did come about fifty years ago. It banished 
the passive, easy-minded men of other days, and supplied their 
places with men distinguished by the vigour and efficiency of 
their ministrations; popular, and simple, and evangelical in 
the style of their pulpit addresses ; estimable in their private 
relations; eschewing alike the tame mediocrity and lifeless 
formalism of otherdays. Before their day, the very best friends 
of the church could not claim for her more than the negative 
praise, that she had done no mischief; but, in reality, though 
harmless and inactive in one sense, she inflicted almost irre- 
parable injury upon Protestantism, by making it synonymous 
—at least in the Celtic mind—with social wrong and political 
injustice. But at the period in question, there were good men 
who recognised the imperious call of the times, and repented of 
the long ages of guilty neglect. Men of the stamp of Peter 
Roe, of Kilkenny, began to stir the broad and placid surface of 
ecclesiastical routine ; and they were effectually aided by the 
ardour of Methodism outside, which all the bitter repudiation 
and scorn of the clergy could not drive into hostility or hatred. 
But, unhappily, this revival of Episcopacy, followed, as it un- 
questionably was, by great proselytising power and success, 
began at a period when a quickening began to be felt even in 
Romanism itself, strong already in numbers and position, and 
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just then beginning to extend its lines, and take up fresh 
positions of strength. 

In estimating the causes of failure, we are not to forget 
several serious drawbacks in the Episcopal position. The Irish 
Church does not lie, like Presbyterianism, in a compact mass, 
but drags her meagre length over the whole extent of the 
island,—appearing, at a hundred points, in detached fragments, 
and unconnected outposts, surrounded by the eaveloping mass 
of Romanism—at once so fervid and aggressive—and always 
tending to lower the tone of Protestant spirituality. This geo- 
graphical tenuity of Prelacy was a great disadvantage, and 
accounts for the fact, that it has given almost no tone to Irish 
society—the religious tone of Ulster being fixed by Presby- 
terianism, and that of the other three provinces by Romanism. 
It is a curious fact, that even Dublin College never made 
Dublin literary. Besides, unfortunately, Episcopacy possesses 
at this hour no solid background of inspiring traditions—the 
traditions of suffering and persecution—to endear it to the 
affections of churchmen. We know how the dreadful perse- 
cutions of our Scottish forefathers, from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, in which the best blood of the nation was poured 
out like water, worked Presbyterianism so deeply into the blood 
and brain of the Scottish people ; and we know how persecu- 
tion, and proscription, and exclusion have made Ireland the 
most ultramontane country in the world. Now, unhappily for 
the Anglican Church, none of her prelates ever died at the stake, 
or rotted in dungeons; and no thumbscrews, or “ maidens,” 
or racks, or scaffolds, were ever employed to torture or destroy 
their Protestant flocks. It is true that some of the clergy, and 
many of the people, lost their lives in the rebellion of 1641 ; 
but that was a fearful act of retaliation for past cruelties and 
confiscations, in which the weight of Celtic anger fell upon the 
Episcopalians rather than the Presbyterians, who were less 
obnoxious to the native race. The traditions of Episcopacy 
are, in fact, rather political than religious—they are those of 
Derry, Aughrim, and the Boyne—and they have always exer- 
vised a disquieting tendency upon the country at large. It has 
also been her disadvantage, that she has been confronted no- 
where, except in Ulster, with a strong, ardent, watchful Pro- 
testant dissent, such as, in England and in Scotland, has so 
quickened the zeal and stimulated the energies of the Estab- 
lished clergy. The consequence has been, that, in the three 
southern provinces, having relaxed her vigilance, she has been 
content to lead a quiet, unimpressive life, and lost ground every- 
where, because utterly unable to cope with the untiring zeal 
and transcendant energy of the Romish clergy. 

Thus we have seen how the Irish Church has never taken a 
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conspicuous place among the churches of the Reformation.* 
Still we must hold that the church which produced a Bedell, a 
Walsh, an Ussher, a Leslie, a Magee, an Archer Butler, is worthy 
of a place among sister churches. Let us hope that she is 
about to enter upon a new career. 

The political changes that are imminent in the relation of 
Episcopacy to the Irish nation, must be charged with the 
gravest consequences. Much will depend upon her own wis- 
dom at the present time, whether the church will bear the 
sudden strain upon its energies, or draw fresh vigour from the 
crisis for a new and expanding career of usefulness and power. 
She will soon become, in all probability, a self-constituted, self- 
regulating, self-sustaining body, capable of framing her own 
laws, choosing her own policy, and appointing her own officers, 
with no other restrictions upon her freedom than are common 
to all voluntary religious communities. She will no longer be 
the symbol of a hateful denomination, or the representative of 
a mere political Christianity. Her bishops, withdrawn from 
the sphere of secular politics, will devote their undivided ener- 
gies to the advancement of her purely spiritual interests. The 
clergy, deprived of their exclusive rights in the graveyards, will 
no longer be tempted to insult the feelings of the ministers 
and people of other denominations ; and, being thrown upon 
voluntary support, will become less secularised by politics, and 
cultivatemore popular sympathies as well as more popular gifts ; 
while the ecclesiastical courts, though now only the much 
vilified relics of institutions which once carried terror through 
the land, will no longer throw odium upon the name of Pro- 
testantism. Apprehensions may be felt that an adequate sup- 
port may be wanting to her clergy; but the crisis will, 
according to all past precedent, evoke a liberality proper to the 
occasion of yet unknown and unimagined intensity. Let us 
hope that, wise, powerful, and free, strong in the affections 
of her children, the Church of Ireland, partaking of every better 
influence around her, may pour into the social body the ele- 
ments of a higher life, diffuse a sweeter breath through the 
community, and help, side by side with the stalwart Presby- 
terianism of Ulster, to evangelise the whole country. A 
recovered nation will be the prize of a faithful church, intent 


upon closing the gulf that has so long separated her from the 
people of Ireland. T. C. 





* It is a singular fact, that her wealthy university has made almost no 
mark in literature. The Irish Church seems to have used Trinity College, 
merely as the minister of her external and popular activity, for it has done 
nothing for the reputation of episcopacy in a lite or scientific way, 
answerable to its endowments and privileges. Ins of being the - 
zine and laboratory of thought, supplying guidance and nourishment to the 
more active moral life of the community, it has been a mere library. The 
reproach is an ancient one that calls Trinity, ‘the silent sister.” 
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Art. III.—The Late Commercial Crisis: Its Causes, 
Features, and Lessons. 


“ Palaces, baronial castles, great halls, and stately mansions do not make 
a nation. The nation, in every country, dwells in the cottage; and 
unless the light of your constitution can shine there, unless the beauty of 
your legislation and the excellence of your statesmanship are impressed 
there on the feelings and condition of the people, rely upon it, you have 
yet to learn the duties of government.”’— The Right Hon. John Bright. 


HE hurricane is over for the present, although, as we had 
signs of it before it came on, there are remains of it yet 
which, like the ground-swell of the ocean, will for ever disable 
many now sinking into the vale of years, and disconcert not a 
few that had contormed themselves to a better starting in life. 
But the “tyning and winning” state to which these are being 
reduced, is nothing to the frightful total wrecks we have had 
to witness, and the comparative paucity of those who have 
weathered the storm, and come safely to port. Dirges, with 
more of execration for their misdeeds than commiseration for 
their fate, have been howled over the fallen, while no end of 
pans are being sung in honour of those who have survived 
the general disaster, and that are thriving on other people’s ruins, 
as if it were all owing to their wisdom and discretion, or as if 
they alone knew how “to make the best of both worlds.” For 
ourselves, we have no appetite for reviling misfortune or wor- 
shipping success. Not that we shall be trammelled by the old 
rule of “ Nil nisi bonum de mortuis” when regard for the com- 
mon weal demands an exceptional license. Our main, if not 
our only object, however, is to see how far the times, or the 
spirit of the age, as it is called, has been responsible for those 
usages and excesses from which we are suffering ; to harmonise 
profession and practice; and to suggest changes that must 
shortly come to pass, if the prosperity and happiness of the 
masses are consulted. And certainly, if anything should give 
weight to what we say, it is the vantage-ground from which we 
speak, with so many instances fresh in our minds, of honest 
industry coming to grief, of men long held in high estimation 
being openly branded as traitors, of honest men losing all con- 
confidence in themselves, as well as in each other, and men 
actually coveting each other’s downfall to keep themselves in 
countenance, as well as glad of any pretext for saddling their 
neighbour with a portion of their losses. Indeed, the churl 
has not unfrequently been envied who went and hid his Lord’s 
money in the earth instead of trading on it or putting it out at 
interest. Such, in brief, is a true picture of our late experience. 
By keeping such a beacon before us, we shall best ward off the 
same rank infidelity for the future, infidelity in its worst and 
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most malignant form ; and he is doubtless a great public bene- 
factor who can, in any degree, heal the rents thus made in our 
social system, and preclude the return of such despairs, aliena- 
tions, and hostilities. Although now floundering and feeling 
about for, and occasionally getting hold of, our former faith, we 
are not clear of the Slough of Despond; and until we are so, our 
chariot wheels must drag heavily. Our salvation, however, 
must be nearer than when we began to believe, and it is this 
beginning we wish to foster and cherish. It has been said, that 
while faith is the condition of spiritual health and prosperity, 
the contrary holds true in worldly matters. But this is so ex- 
ceptionally applicable, that it scarcely deserves a moment’s 
attention. If we were all solitary units, self-derived, self- 
sufficing, and having within ourselves all the means of happi- 
ness, it might indeed have.a show of wisdom. But we are 
differently constituted, owing our very existence to each other, 
and so dependent on each other for succour and happiness that 
he commits an act of bankruptcy, in the worst sense of the 
word, who says, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” It is not well 
that man be alone, neither is it that he should be so far above 
his fellows as to be either difficult of access or unapproachable. 
To all the higher forms of social life and development, it is in- 
dispensable that we think both justly and kindly of each other, 
be willing to give as well as receive favours, and that we should 
work both for and with each other. Of course our confidences 
must be discriminating, and when we have been deceived, all 
trustful intercourse must cease. It is said of our blessed 
Saviour in a certain place, “And he did not many mighty 
works there because of their unbelief.’ In like manner, our 
greatest power depends on the due appreciation of others. 
The finest geniuses require the smile of encouragement, and 
whoever gives it, gets it back again with usury. Oratory is as 
much in the audience as in the speaker; and a famous actor 
used to insist on the cheers of his friends as necessary to carry 
him through his part. So also in practical life. If we are to 
take root anywhere, sympathy must be the very air we breathe 
and the water we drink. It is our natural right, and whoever 
withholds it, is of all men the most unworthy and unjust. We 
may be told, however, we are suffering, not from want of faith 
in man but from its excess, from having allowed a few men to 
monopolise that which should have been in various degrees the 
heritage of all. This is not only true, but it hits the very 
bull’s eye of the whole case. We have made gods of some 
men, and less than men of others, of which our late experience 
has been only the nemesis. We must be more equable in our 
regards, and spread them over a wider area: Moderately suc- 
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cessful men, without any flaw in their reputation, should be 
more appreciated ; we must begin to believe in men but little 
heard of, and hitherto unknown ; and young men should have 
more encouragement. A sharp line should be drawn, however, 
between such as are ambitious of credit at all hazards, and 
those who only care for it in so far as they can use it safely 
and with advantage. It is said of a certain Yankee, that he 
boasted of having began the world without a cent and now 
owing two hundred thousand dollars, and that, when asked if 
he was not afraid, replied, that that was his creditors’ look-out. 
The same man, or another of the same genus, remarked of 
some wealthy concern, that they were only good when you got 
well in with them. That is to say, when they were afraid of 
your stopping payment. This is more than mere badinage— 
it embodies a sad and solemn truth, as many know to their 
cost. 

Entire distrust and overweening confidence are the Scylla 
and Charybdis of commercial life; and a young man setting 
out should go rather on the former than the latter tact, if he 
wishes to avoid back-thrusts. It is much easier putting on 
more sail than taking it in—so much easier keeping clear of 
temptation than resisting it, especially when the alternative is 
exposure or ruin. The law of supply and demand, and what- 
ever disturbs its natural operation, must be carefully studied. 
The article in demand to-day may not be wanted to-morrow, 
and there are never wanting those who are willing, either to 
forestall the market, or work at a loss for a time, in order to 
drive others off the course. There are also the mania and 
panic-mongering crew, who, instead of reasoning on the true 
nature of things, speculate on the gullibility of the public. 
A reasonable success they magnify into something wonderful, 
if their object is to sell dear what they have bought cheap ; or 
a slight casualty is exaggerated into a great disaster, if they 
wish to buy cheap what they have sold for future delivery. 
The extent to which both games have been played of late 
years, it is loathsome to contemplate, and the dodges resorted 
to in either case have been as ingenious as they were morally 
abominable, such as the nod, the wink, the shrug of the 
shoulders, the half-knowing and half-complacent look, and 
the quasi-confidential exhibition of telegrams. By such hellish 
arts, the most wary were caught ; concerns honestly managed 
brought into difficulties which no prudence could foresee ; 
whole families ruined, and lunacy and suicide by no means of 
rare occurrence. There is no better way of judging of the 
moral state of a pedple than by comparing the character of 
those now rolling in wealth with that of those moderately well 
to de or reduced to poverty. Tried by this test, no conntry 
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ever had greater reason to be ashamed. We never had richer 
men amongst us, or a greater number, and our rich men never 
had a worse character. So greedy, grasping, and cold-hearted, 
unscrupulous up to the full measure of their impunity—or that 
tampered more with the letter of the law, trusting to the in- 
genuity of lawyers, or a long purse, to bring them through, and 
availing themselves of every resource in the way of social intimi- 
dation and coercion. This may seem too sweeping a condemna- 
tion, when facts are not adduced to bear it out. To lead 
evidence in support of this statement, however, were much 
easier than it would be safe to do, so, as it might provoke actions 
for libel (from which even truth is not excluded), we might be 
amerced in no end of damages. But, nevertheless, all we say 
is true, as the witness in every man’s breast can testify, that 
has mixed in the trade and commerce of the country. We have 
no wish to run-a-muck on rich men as such; for, although in 
peril, and not without suspicion, rich men are not necessarily 
bad, any more than good men are rich, and, in a country like 
this, there are always wealthy people of pure antecedents, and 
whose prosperity is a public blessing. But speaking of our 
modern plutocracy as a class, they are base, bloody, and brutal 
—bearing on their shoulders heavier load of guilt than those 
who have been convicted of crime. 

If a city Arab steal a pocket handerchief, he is seized and 
carried off to the Mansion House, and in ten minutes may be 
ordered to Bridewell, while the plaintiff in lavender gloves, 
possibly one of the class just referred to, is complimented by 
the sitting alderman on having abated a nuisance, and he 
goes home to his dinner, glorifying himself on having taught 
one ugly urchin at least a moral lesson. But how stands the 
case with this poor boy? He was brought into this world 
without his consent ; he probably never saw his father, and it 
had been better he had never known his mother. Yet here is he 
with an existence thrust upon him, an existence, to all appear- 
ance, a burden rather than a blessing, and at war with society 
from the hour of his birth, shunted out of sight for taking the 
only means before him of keeping soul and body together. 
Rough as may be the discipline this poor fellow has to undergo 
for the sake of society as well as himself, and rude as may be 
the kindest treatment he ever receives, he may yet be the 
better man of the two. Where little is given little should be 
expected, and the city Arab is not unworthy of regard if he is 
guilty of no crime but such as is instigated by the cravings of 

unger. 

We sometimes congratulate ourselves on burglars and high- 
waymen being now about as scarce as the wolves that at one 
time infested certain parts of the country. We may walk any 
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hour of the night, for example, with comparative safety from 
Temple Bar to Aldgate Pump with our pockets full of gold. 
But it were a tremendous fallacy to suppose that this were in 
any great degree owing to an improved state of moral feeling 
among the struggling or uneasy classes. Our more effective 
police has done much, but we are infinitely more indebted for 
the immunity referred to, to the prevalence of an unprincipled 
intelligence, an intelligence brought to bear on the weak points 
both of the law and of human nature. Instead of resorting to 
clumsy and dangerous methods of possessing himself of other 
people’s property, the brigand at heart can attain his ends 
in a more legal and gentlemanly fashion. Instead of being 
sometimes dragged before a magistrate, he may even himself 
aspire to a seat on the bench. As a retail tradesman, he can 
worm himself into credit, and then he enjoys the option of plunder- 
ing those to whom he is indebted, or of cheating his customers. 
As a wholesale dealer, he may float a man of straw into credit, 
by selling him goods at a usurious profit—taking a bill of sale 
over his stock, and when the latter, by the good appearance he 
makes on his premises, gets credit from others, the former 
comes down for full payment, leaving little or nothing for 
subsequent creditors. He can also bilk his own creditors 
through marriage settlements, and by granting to parties 
with whom he has a private understanding, preferences that 
are stupid, Knavish, or goodnatured, as we may choose to look 
at them. Of course, most of these arrangements might be set 
aside, if properly looked into. But to file bills of discovery is 
not always convenient, and people that stand to lose money 
don’t like it to be known that they are in this position, and 
they generally prefer taking what they can get, to wasting 
their lives in prolonged law-suits. A few friends of the bank- 
rupt, however, are generally got to come forward and offer a 
composition beyond what the estate apparently warrants, and 
the whole thing is closed up, bygones are bygones, the credi- 
tors are cheated with their eyes open, and the public are not a 
bit the wiser. The delinquent not only escapes condign pun- 
ishment, but he sometimes afterwards gets up his head again, 
and achieves the reputation of being a liberal as well as a pros- 
perous man. 

But there are ways of making money without cheating 
either creditor or customer, without taking or giving credit, 
without soliciting or being solicited, and, as the sole instru- 
ment of exchange in use by the parties thus engaged is specie, 
they should thus far;at least, be respected by the supporters of 
the Bank Act, although we fear the latter will not thank us for 
the hint. But we regret to say, that the occupations to which 


we are about to refer are more independent and money-grub- 
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bing than they are either genteel or moral. But many fortunes 
have sprung from such beginnings. One man, for example, 
keeps a marine store more for the appearance of business than 
for any profit it brings,—simply that he may reset stolen goods 
and keep a melting-pot to slip gold and silver plate into, that 
he has bought (without asking impertinent questions) at a tithe, 
or a twentieth part, of its real value. We have heard of one 
curmudgeon of this sort, who rose to be a considerable landed 
proprietor. Indeed, one of our metropolitan boroughs was not 
long ago represented by a man, whose antecedents were not 
much better, but who, inheriting the proclivities of his fore- 
bears, is, at this moment, expiating in Portland Prison one of 
the worst forgeries that was ever known, if, indeed, it was not 
followed up by a villany more transcendent still. Pawnbroking 
also is a line of business, not only lucrative in itself, but one in 
which no end of extortion may be practised with impunity. It 
also offers rare opportunities for exceptional transactions in the 
precious metals. It is true, no vast amount of business can be 
done in either of the occupations referred to. But this is not 
necessary, in order that he who is engaged in one or other may 
become a millionaire. His profits are enormous, his expenses 
small: no one troubles him with a subscription paper ; and, 
of course, he has always money to invest,—his income, from 
whatever sources, being left to accumulate, and his capital 
being continually added to. Gin palaces have also laid the 
foundation of many fortunes, notwithstanding their disastrous 
effects on the health and morals of the districts they are in. 
It might be supposed such dens of vice could never produce 
what the world calls “a gentleman.” But the case of the vint- 
ner is by no means desperate. It does not follow, that because 
he dispenses strong drink to others, he is himself the slave of 
Bacchus. If his business thrives, any thirst he ever had for 
ardent spirits not improbably transforms itself into one for 
gold. Avarice and temperance are not at all incompatible. 
Hence it is that the landlord of a gin palace is sometimes re- 
garded as quite a model for sobriety in the midst of temptation 
—that he seems a portly, well-conditioned man, flourishing 
outwardly in his person, while his inner man is rapidly decaying, 
if not already dead. When such an one, then, buys an estate 
in the country, he looks the county gentleman quite as well 
as his neighbour ; and he may not only cover his tracks, as 
the Yankees say, but secure admission into society, by present- 
ing a memorial window or altar piece to the parish church, and 
buying a living for his son. Then there is no saying what the 
latter may become. Having the full odour of sanctity as well 
as gentility, he makes a hit in marriage, believes in apostolical 
succession, becomes a Ritualist of the first water, and, to crown 
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all, finds out he is the promising scion of an old family, that 
came over with William the Conqueror. 

But without further illustrations of the way in which mil- 
lionaires are sometimes manufactured, we have said enough to 
shew that money-making is easy enough, if a man will but 
devote himself, soul and body, to so unworthy an end ; and the 
danger we are in, notwithstanding of household suffrage, is that 
of being overborne by a low-minded, heartless plutocracy. 

Apropos of the former, we are reminded of a saying of one 
whose death is now lamented, not only as a national, but a 
European loss. Although he stood on the pedestal of fame, 
and might have had wealth for the asking, he preferred to the 
former the affections of those who sympathised in his religious 
views, and to the latter, what was sufficient for his personal 
and family wants. To the science of the philosopher, he united 
the simplicity of a child, and the unobtrusive piety of a man of 
God. Well, what did this man say, who had the world at his 
feet : “I don’t like to hear of people getting very rich,” imply- 
ing that they were so self-sufficient and so puffed up with a 
sense of their own infallibility, and that they seemed to infect 
everybody about them with a spirit of the meanest servility. 
Whenever they speak, they are cheered to the echo, while 
honesty and common sense stand abashed. While others can 
scarcely get the slightest recognition for whatever merits they 
possess, the man with the long purse is assumed to be every- 
thing he can or ought to be. There is scarcely a virtue of 
which he may not be wanting, or a vice he may not indulge in 
with the most perfect toleration. The charity and forbearance 
with which he is pampered up, account for his insensibility to 
everybody’s rights but his own; and it were a miracle if he 
scrupled to work on men’s fears, whenever it answers his pur- 
pose. No wonder he husbands his civilities and reserves his 
favours for the most obsequious. When he frowns, the strug- 
gling man loses heart, and his smile lights up the humble 
dwellings of better men than himself. If he wishes a seat in 

‘ Parliament, he is inundated with requisitions, and smothered 
with votes of confidence ; and, getting in on his own terms, he 
does as he likes in the House. Yet, it may be, he has not an 
atom of dignity in his person or bearing, and that he is as little 
able to talk sense, sentiment, or grammar as he is endowed 
with principle, patriotism, or taste. It may be, that whenever 
he opens his mouth, he reminds sensible people of the so-called 
Lady Amelia Skeggs in the “Vicar of Wakefield,” who, on 
resuming her seat after a dance, disenchanted all about her, 
by remarking, she was “in a muck of sweat.” His only ob- 
ject in going into the House, is to improve his social position, 
get a baronetcy, be made “right honourable,” or obtain a peer- 
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age ; and to get any or all of these, he will be as unscrupulous 
as he is either in the working of his capital or in the means he 
takes to increase it. To expect that such a man will benefit 
the nation, is about'as reasonable as to suppose that the lunatic 
clergyman in Germany the other day, who infused poison in the 
cup at the holy communion, could edify his people. Yet this 
moneyed man is allowed to take the measure of everybody’s 
character and standing, without any question being raised as to 
his own, to be a moral arbiter forsooth, and in all matters of 
dispute his opinion is taken as equal to a decision of the court. 
But though that opinion may rule the issue of the case, it may 
be full of craft and unwisdom. For he can marshal his wit- 
nesses, fee the best counsel, bring a mysterious influence to 
bear on those who are subpcenaed as jurymen, and intimidate 
the plaintiff or defendant, as the case may be, and, if beaten in 
one court, he can carry the matter to another. It is thus the 
most atrocious compromises are so often brought about in the 
rich man’s favour, suitors are ruined, and the ends of justice 
defeated. 

But why all this? The worship of money by those who have | 
it not—a worship, we are sorry to say, that is every day eating 
more and more into the vitals of the country, and that threatens 
to enslave us more than ever we have been by pope, priest, or 
politician. We say, it will be to little purpose that we have 
thus far re-adjusted the relations of Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and achieved household suffrage, if “Gilbert Glossins ” 
are to rule the country in the name of the people. Our mar- 
riages will be all for money instead of love, domestic happiness 
a thing of the past, and ricketty children will form the staple 
of the next generation. Our energetic, if not our most scrupu- 
lous men, will be foundlings, or such as have been born out of 
lawful wedlock. Our friendships will be based on a one-sided 
adulation of worldly advantage, instead of mutual affinity ; and 
our hospitalities will be the offshoots of policy and ostentation, 
instead of cordiality and kindness. To use the words of the 
Hebrew prophet, “Our houses shall be full of doleful creatures, 
and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there, and 
dragons shall be in our pleasant palaces.” With all this mam- 
mon worship, however, there is often great moral pretension— 
a strong attempt to be great, without being really good—a 
continual trying to make the pyramid stand on its apex, in- 
stead of its base. Cathedrals are restored, churches built, 
almshouses erected, and schools endowed; and yet they who 
do so, are often found to be, in ordinary life, mean and over- 
reaching, and without hearty goodwill to any one. It is thus 
that in Protestant England, absolutions are bought for past 
misdeeds, and indulgences for future acts of oppression ; and it 
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is to be feared, that the final sentence on not a few of our 
munificent founders of institutions will be, “Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 
Such petrefactions of religion and benevolence are miserable 
substitutes for personal godliness and life-long honesty and 
good feeling. Can there be a greater burlesque than building 
the tombs of the prophets, while we are persecuting contem- 
poraries endowed with their spirit, or providing for those that 
are unborn, while we are churlish and oppressive to the living. 
Away then with that gogle-eyed philanthropy, so very retro- 
spective on the one hand, and peering so far into the future on 
the other, while the present is being devoted to the making of 
paupers for its own institutions. It is as if their founders 
thought, that, instead of acting like men and Christians in their 
daily life, they must needs usurp the functions of Providence, 
and hold the scales as even as they can between far-back 
ancestors and a distant posterity. But gloss this as we may, 
self is too often the beginning, the middle, and end of it all. 
Our duties are more immediate, and lie in a narrower sphere. 
It is better to live and let live, to live rich than die rich, to 
make men than found institutions. And if a man was held 
as “more precious than the golden wedge of Ophir,” there 
would be less truckling to wealth, and rich men would not dare 
in private, any more than in public, to outrage common sense, 
common honesty, or those original instincts of humanity on 
which our social welfare so vitally depends. Using the phrase 
in an infinitely inferior sense to the scriptural, we say, that 
England must be regenerated, and Englishmen must be born 
again. We must come down in our views, and be more moral 
and humane in our aspirations. If a rich man is to be re- 
spected, esteemed, or beloved, let him shew us he has made his 
money honestly, spends it with real benevolence, and that his 
means are not more than he can use properly. Instead of 
keeping the poor man continually on his defence, and apolo- 
gising for his existence, let us clap the burden on the rich 
man’s back ; for as things have been of late, he is the more 
suspicious of the two. Itlately went the round of the papers 
that a man just deceased in Paris left forty-four millions sterling. 
We don’t credit the amount ; but assuming it was true, and that 
all his money was out at 5 per cent., his income must have been 
something like £4 per minute. If such were the case, there 
cannot be a greater stain on any man’s memory. Although it 
may have all been legally made, a good man would have been 
satisfied with less ;~and if any man is so into the vein of 
money-making that he cannot leave off, it says little for his 
mental or moral condition. Happily, we have no such fortunes 
on this side ; but there are several men with from one to three 
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or four millions, and, having an affinity with each other, when- 
ever they act in concert, they are an oligarchy more formidable 
than any we have yet groaned under. Banded together, they can 
get up a mania or panic at pleasure, and divest all men under 
them of self-reliance and confidence in each other, we might alraost 
add, of faith in God. Now that we are all within the pale of 
the constitution, we have nothing to complain of in the way of 
political disability, and our fate is in our own hands. But if 
we are to benefit by the last Reform Bill, we must be true to 
ourselves, cease our adulation of wealth, and look more to what 
a man is than to what he has. 

Let us trust all men somewhat, no man-absolutely. Let us 
resist the farther inroads of plutocratic influence, and do all we 
can to emancipate right, reason, and humanity from their pre- 
sent thraldom. There is no occasion to despise money: in its 
own place it is a blessing. But let us beware of contracting 
the disease—we might say, the death unto all things but money 
—which we complain of in others. The means of happiness 
are close at hand, if we but avail ourselves of them. Let us 
take a lesson from the cherub-faced boy at our own fireside. 
See with what interest he looks abroad upon nature, how un- 
consciously he lights up, by the bloom of health and innocence, 
the spot on which he stands, and how delighted he is with little. 
How is all this? Simply, because his heart no less than his 
face is wreathed with smiles. Why should it not be so with 
us, if we are but true to Godand man? It is not necessary, in 
order to be happy, that a man should be rich ; or useful, that 
he be a companion of thieves. Why all this hurry to get into 
that blazé state, where there is no real enjoyment, but a con- 
stant craving for that which kills principle and affection, or is 
like so many clods heaped on a dead man’s coffin? Life is 
short, forty-six years being its average duration in long-lived 
families. Why not then fill up this short interval “with all 
the pleasures of the heart, the lover and the friend,” instead of 
forsaking all to follow Mammon? A conscience void of offence 
is better than the terror of being found out, whatever the amount 
of money we stand to make: people’s affection is better than 
either their envy or admiration, and their confidence than their 
fear. Health of body, and a relish for the beauties of nature, 
are infinitely more valuable than the rent-ownership of broad 
acres, and the solitary splendour of high position and numerous 
retainers. “To know our real good and ill,” and to sympathise 
in other people’s joys and sorrows, is the only true state for us 
to be in, and anything intervening is to be deprecated. All 
this is not incompatible with success in life even now; but if 
people generally acted on these views, a better genius would 
possess both Houses of Parliament. 
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To listen for a moment to the utterance of infinite wisdom, 
the whole duty of man is comprised in the loving of God with 
our whole being, and the love of our neighbour as ourselves ; 
whereas an inordinate attachment to money is such an inter- 
polation of self as destroys both, and abrogates the whole moral 
law. Whoever is so possessed, not only shuts up his bowels of 
compassion from his brother in distress, but he is even swift to 
shed innocent blood. When a poor boy on the streets, without 
father or mother, sister or brother, steals from hunger or cold, 
he breaks but one’commandment, while the magistrate, before 
whom he is ruthlessly dragged, may be the moral, if not tech- 
nical transgressor of all. Through some mysterious but well- 
understood juggle, he may be all the while robbing his fellow- 
citizens of health and reason as well as property, and that, 
while apparently they are sitting comfortably at their own 
firesides, and both are in blissful ignorance of each other. There 
can be no love of God without the love of man, and the best 
proof of the former is one’s humanity, his practical goodwill 
and sympathy with those about him. But not only is the 
covetous man an idolater and a murderer, but he lies in wait 
for his own life in one of two senses, if not in both. It is true 
the miser not unfrequently attains a great age, frugality and 
temperance being conducive to longevity, not to mention bis 
indifference to places and persons. But his is a mere animal 
existence, without social enjoyment except such as may be got 
out of casual acquaintances, as well as those with whom he has 
long been familiar, without affectionate remembrance of the 
past or longing desire for the future. While on the earth, he 
feels himself a power, and he has but a languid belief or hope 
in regard to anything beyond. So far therefore as the keeping 
of soul and body together depends on his own volition, he has 
the advantage. His god is on earth, and they clutch each 
other with a fell grasp, giving and receiving from each other a 
succour of their own, until what is “appointed unto all men” 
asserts its mastery over both. This, however, is not life, pro- 
perly so called, but death unto everything that makes man’s 
‘sojourn on earth happy, amiable, or hopeful. 

But there are those whom money crumples up and kills 
bodily, as well as in heart and conscience, in emotion and prin- 
ciple. One man, for example, toils and moils away, working 
double tides both early and late, and sacrificing his health, not 
merely for an honest living, but to gratify a morbid ambition, 
and while doing so, he is called away to his last account. 
Another realises the fortune he aimed at, and finds it a hand- 
ful of ashes. So frequently does a thing, when possessed, 
belie the character it had when viewed_in the distance; or, if 
really valued in the possession, it is encompassed with so many 
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hitches, that the rich man is afraid of poverty, and denies him- 
self the necessaries of life—a fear this, that not only casteth 
out love, but provokes people’s pity or derision, instead of their 
sympathy. Another man, when suddenly reduced to a com- 
petence, is so stung with mortification, that he rushes head- 
long into the presence of his Maker. But there are other weird- 
like tricks that avarice plays on itself. As, for example, the 
millionaire gasping for more money when both his feet are in 
the grave, and he cannot take as much food as would support a 
rabbit. Such as he who amused himself in his dotage by 
catching at sovereigns chucked him across the table; and 
another, who, while dying, imagined himself already dead, and 
inquired of his attendants what the newspapers were saying 
about him. And how often do we see the man in his grave 
even, through his last will and testament, ruling over the liv- 
ing with a rod of iron. Such are the ghastly honours by which 
mammoncanonises his votaries; and unless the original instincts 
of our common humanity are galvanised into new life, it 
seems as if most men would become either living originals of 
the portraits we have drawn, or, which is little better, the 
despised minions of their accursed domination. Let no one | 
then fancy he is complete in himself, any more than he is a 
mendicant. The only true way of increasing our own hap- 
piness is by sharing it with others, our care being rather for the 
poor than the rich, and more for the living than either the long 
dead or the yet unborn. 

Practically, if men are to be honest, honesty should have 
fair play. If they are to be content with an honest living, 
there should be no unnecessary obstacle in the way of their 
getting it. Honesty should not only be enforced on rare occa- 
sions by pains and penalties, but honesty generally should be 
protected and encouraged. Of course, honest men no more 
than rogues should expect success, unless they understand 
their business. But honesty should be no barrier to one’s 
getting on ; and all the understood, as well as the recognised 
usages of trade, should be free from equivocation. Now, in 
nearly all trades, especially in those where the largest sums 
are turned over, there is what lawyers call the “ communis 
error,” or sin of the class, which it is scarcely possible to with- 
stand. In doing so, one is liable to be kept at an outside, to 
be reckoned as deficient in tact, and to be doomed, with his 
wife and family, to live amidst bad drains and in a fetid 
atmosphere. Sworn brokers, for example, are professedly men, 
that act only for others—middle men between the seller and 
buyer, or vice versa—yet it is notorious that the largest 
dealers in some kinds of produce are sworn brokers. A man 
employs a broker to buy for him, and he is supplied out of the 
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broker’s own stock, so that the broker gets a profit as well as 
his brokerage. Ora man employs a broker to sell for him, 
and the broker is himself the buyer, speculating on a speedy 
rise in the market. How is this, when the broker has sworn 
to do nothing on his own account? Why, he either commits a 
direct infraction of his oath, or he evades the charge of per- 
jury by using, as his principal, the name of a man of straw, to 
whom he allows a gratuity of some twenty shillings per week, 
and who is as ignorant of the transactions to which he is 
colourably a party, as the man in the moon. The consequence 
is that some do not get on, because they will not lend them- 
selves to such shams. Without charging on an individual the 
guilt of his class, we say it were better for the interests of 
honesty and fair trading if brokers had not to come under 
such an oath, and merchants had to look solely to the character 
of those they employed to buy or sell for them, instead of rely- 
ing on an empty profession, or one that is so easily evaded. 
To say the least of it, one’s moral sense is greatly weakened by 
such practices, if indeed the foundation is not thereby laid for 
any imaginable amount of fraud and extortion. It is not likely 
that on a jury, any one acclimatised to an atmosphere of this 
sort would be ready to bring in a verdict against another for 
an offence bearing the slightest analogy to that with which he 
is already so familiar. Hence also, a style of special pleading 
in our law courts is tolerated which in our inmost hearts we 
cannot sanction. 

In another great department, railways to wit, transactions 
of gigantic amount were carried out in a way that was utterly 
objectionable. For instance, when the bill was got, it was 
necessary to call up two-thirds of the estimated cost of the 
line before the borrowing powers could be availed of. Of 
course, during the railway mania, when the bill was got, the 
shares were readily saleable at a premium, and the two-thirds 
were duly forthcoming, and it was safe to borrow on deben- 
ture before this operation was completed. Any director object- 
ing to the last process, before the previous one was completed, 
would have been voted a bore, an impracticable fool. But when 
the panic came, he was not found to be so far out. For when 
the last operation was either achieved or pretty well through, 
it was found that the security on which the money was bor- 
rowed was not perfected. Well, a pretext had to be substituted 
for the reality. The board and the contractor exchanged 
cheques and receipts for the deficiency, and, things not coming 
right, the directors were in the unenviable position of having 
obtained money on false pretences. The consequence is that 
men, whom it used to be the fashion to extol to the skies, are 
now pointed at with the finger of scorn, and every man con- 
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siders he does God service by railing at them in the most 
unmeasured terms, not choosing to remember that in palmier 
times, perhaps, they would have been only too glad to partici- 
pate in such transactions, and that the only difference between 
them now is, that they have either not had the same oppor- 
tunity, or that they have not been found out. What these 
railway directors did, however, was wrong, radically wrong, and 
ought never to have been right. But to do justice between 
them and the public, we would require to consider how far the 
former are the victims of a bad system, and how far they are 
responsible for having made that system. 

The late directors of a notorious company are now fain to 
restore to their indignant shareholders a portion of their ill- 
gotten gains, But it is on the condition that all legal proceed- 
ing be terminated, and that such payment be received in full 
of all demands. Wedonot blame crippled and broken-hearted 
shareholders for acquiescing in a compromise, their own families 
having a prior claim to those of public justice. But here is an 
instance of men who have robbed the public stalking forth in 
the light of day, and ready no doubt to pounce on any one 
that canvasses their past conduct, with an action of damages, 
and for anything we know, some of them may yet have the 
effrontery to offer themselves as candidates for seats in Parlia- 
ment. But this affair should teach us a lesson we have been 
too slow to learn, viz., that in England as well as in Scotland, 
there should be a public prosecutor to vindicate the law, instead 
of allowing it to fall through between harpies on the one hand, 
and a deeply-wronged section of Her Majesty’s subjects on the 
other. Indeed, in civil as well as in criminal cases, a blameless 
suitor, be he plaintiff or defendant, should be held harmless of 
costs by the public. Assuming that he wins his case and that 
his opponent is unable to pay, he must bear his own expenses. 
As matters now stand, a man is liable to be bullied out of his 
just rights by a rich man calling them in question, and, how- 
ever satisfied he may be as to the rectitude of his position, he 
is not unfrequently forced into a partial surrender, if not a 
total abdication of these by the fear of a prolonged and expen- 
sive law suit. If he gains, he only recovers the taxed costs of 
the action, while all the time he has been suffering in his 
business from the discredit of a law-plea. However just our 
laws may be, and pure and able our judges, the whole machinery 
of our law courts requires reform. At present, they are instru- 
ments of torture in the hands of the rich, their functions being 
rather to teach everybody to take care whom they deal with, 
than to rely on them for redress of grievances. Why then 
should not our law courts be provided with counsel, as well as 
judges, at the public expense, and he who attempts to annoy, 
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vex, or oppress his neighbour, be mulcted in fines proportioned 
to his offence? The system of retaining fees, through which 
the rich man “ buys up the law,” being abolished, cases would 
be more fairly argued, the practice of the bar more widely 
diffused, we should have less litigation and more justice, and the 
rich man’s power for evil would be greatly diminished. 
“Instead of law being the property of the rich, it would be 
the inheritance of the poor; instead of being the rod of the 
oppressor, it would be the staff of honesty and the shield of 
innocence.” But apart from the losses sustained by innocent 
and confiding parties in the way we have described, such hud- 
dling up of grievances is only calculated to ensure their repe- 
tition, to necessitate habits of suspicion, and to convert the 
whole country into a masquerade. Can anything be more 
abominable than to see two men at mortal enmity with each 
other exchanging benignant looks in order todeceive the public. 
We heard of a man, who afterwards lived in style, and is now 
dragging out a surreptitious existence abroad, when he was 
secretary of a public company, actually refusing to give up to 
the directors the minute-book, unless they gave him a sum of 
money, and such a certificate of character and good conduct 
as might be a further passport to public confidence ; and it 
is said they agreed to such terms. Whether it was because 
their own doings would not bear scrutiny, or that they were 
simply afraid of damaging the credit of the concern, by swear- 
ing a robbery against the functionary referred to, is to this day 
a mystery. 

Although a true bill has been found against the late direc- 
tors of Overend, Gurney, & Co. (Limited), their case will not 
be open to the animadversions of the press until after their 
trial in the court of Queen’s Bench. But their preliminary 
examination has amply repaid itself by the revelation which it 
has afforded us of the position in which Mr Edwards, official 
assignee in the court of bankruptcy, stood with reference to 
the old concern. From being their “guide, counsellor, and 

' friend” in a certain line of transactions, he became their mas- 
ter, and, while his services entailed tremendous losses, they 
had to purchase his silence by heavy annual payments, and 
wink at the almost princely douceurs he received from the very 
parties to whom he was sacrificing his principals. While deeply 
sympathising with the shareholders in the limited company, 
most of whom were careful, prudent people, seeking to subsist 
on the fruits of a life-long industry, we are not without some 
feeling for the defendants in the action, not that we think they 
were free from moral blame, but that some of them were re- 
duced to circumstances of temptation for which they were not 
altogether responsible. But if they are found guilty, punish- 
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ment of course must follow. Be the issue what it may, how- 
ever, the interests of trade and commerce will not have been 
satisfied unless strict inquisition is made as tu the degree in 
which the times have been to blame for the position into 
which these gentlemen have been betrayed, as well as the ruin 
to others of which they have been the proximate cause. In 
short, assuming that the case is made out against the defend- 
ants, have they been, on the whole, behind the morality of the 
period ? 

We have thus seen how men get rich on the broad border- 
land between right and wrong, between law and justice, and 
how flagrant transgressors of the law contrive not only to escape 
punishment, but to make money, and to live in something like 
splendour and reputation. We have also seen somewhat of the 
tyranny of wealth over all that should be reverenced and held 
dear, over those qualities most calculated to delight, instruct, 
and adorn society ; and how the idolatry of wealth in the middle 
and humbler classes clinches what its tyranny may have begun. 
The apparently graceful and humane ways in which cruelties 
are inflicted, and the mountains of falsehood that are piled up 
through the laxity of principle in the masses, are appalling 
features of the day in which we Jive. Without, it may be, palpa- 
ble violations of truth, people don’t mean what they say, and 
don’t feel what they act; and this hypocrisy is sometimes so 
prolonged and well sustained, that the honest man almost 
necessarily becomes carrion for the dogs to feed on. Unlessthere 
be a resurrection of our old-fashioned weaknesses of love and 
affection, of candour and straightforwardness, personal honour, 
domestic happiness, and social order must infallibly go to the 
wall, and England herself become the relic of an extinct civiliza- 
tion. 

But notwithstanding all we have said, any diagnosis of the 
troubles through which we have already come, and to which 
we are still liable, would be very superficial indeed, if we over- 
looked the operation of the Bank Act of 1844. This Act pro- 
fessed to secure the convertibility of the bank note, to steady 
the price of money, and prevent panics. The poor man was to 
be always sure that the note in his hand was really worth what 
it purported to be, the trader might rely on the satisfactory 
result of a steady, prudent course of action, and all men might 
congratulate themselves on their exemption from periodical 
convulsions in trade. A more pretentious panacea was never 
paraded before the public. Not only has the said Act, how- 
ever, most signally failed in all these respects, but the question 
now is, “ Has it not multiplied in an intensified form the very 
evils it was expected to avert?” And very naturally so, when 
we revert to our past experience of its working, and when we 
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scan the character of those who originated the Act. For, in 
drafting this Act, the hand of Parliament was guided by 
capitalists and money-dealers, as if the mere possessors and 
handlers of money had any exclusive illumination on the sub- 
ject of the currency, and they alone were to be trusted ona 
question in which the millions were so vitally interested. 
What is the consequence? That they have looked well to 
themselves, and never ceased to throw dust in the eyes of the 
eople, that they have thriven, and the people have suffered. 
hat is the use of money but simply to adjust the balances of 
trade, and to serve as a material guarantee against future 
wants. But we are asked, What security has the poor man 
for the convertibility of his bank note? Why, just as good 
without the Bank Act as with it, and certainly less risk of 
being thrown out of employment. “Oh, but then,” it is re- 
joined, “what about the Foreign Exchanges?” Well, simply 
this, that two nations, like two individuals, may be left to 
manage their own business—if it prospers, it will increase, and 
if not, it will die away. Why should not a people be left to 
ruin each other, if they like, by an over-issue of notes payable 
on demand, as well as of notes payable at a future day? But 
as things now are, when two men meet to do business, they 
have to take cognisance of the invisible presence and mysteri- 
ous agency of the Bank Act, just as towards the end of last 
century, when Fouché was minister of police, no three persons 
could talk together on the streets of Paris, without one of them 
being a spy. Does it not seem strange that ten millions more 
or less of gold in the Bank of England should make or mar the 
trade of a country whose imports and exports alone amount 
to something like five hundred millions sterling per annum, 
more especially when half a dozen men in London can turn the 
scale either way when they like? When there is a surplus, 
they bring out a foreign loan of ten millions, by which they 
pocket a commission of £250,000 for placing it; an annual com- 
mission of £5000 or £6000 per annum for paying the dividends 
not to mention the standing balance of £100,000 in their hands 
without interest. And when they have thus bagged their game, 
up goes the bank rate, and there is a hue and cry about “over- 
trading.” Why, during the panic, a certain great house with- 
drew from circulation some two millions sterling, whereby the 
Spanish Government was enabled to drive a most nefarious 
compromise with its creditors, most of them, we believe, 
English, and the British public were subjected to another turn 
of the screw, under which they were previously writhing, and 
this is called free trade in money. With regard to “over- 
trading,” we confess we don’t understand its meaning, and we 
doubt its right to a niche in our vocabulary. We understand 
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what over-producing is, and what is meant by giving one man 
too much credit. But there is no reason why the wheels of 
industry should not be in constant motion, while adapting 
itself, of course, to the ever-varying wants of the community. 
Labour is the lot of man, and, so long as he is willing to give 
“a fair day’s work for a fair day's wage,” the Bank Act has no 
right to say, “The sooner you return to your mother earth the 
better, for the world has rio occasion for your services.” Let 
us then hear no more of “ over-trading.” “Over-lending,” if you 
will, we quite understand, and that, it may be, to enable foreign 
states to put us on a war footing, which means restricted trade 
and increased taxation. So long asthe Bank Act of 1844 
exists, the whole industry of the country is in a net, which is 
let out or dragged in at the will of a few millionaires, and 
they are thus enabled to possess themselves of other people’s 
property, we might say, “of the lives of men,” for an old song. 
It is said that the straits of Thermopyle were defended by 
three hundred Spartans against a Persian army of five millions. 
But the Bank Act is not only a narrow pass where one man may 
kill a thousand, but which every merchant in the country, at all 
dependent on credit, may at any time time be forced to enter, 
and it is hard to say if he will get through. If he does, it will 
be “with the skin of his teeth.” The whole tendency of the 
Bank Act is to enrich the wealthy, and to frustrate the honest 
efforts of the struggling classes. 

The gist of all we have said is simply this,—that we should 
beware of money, moneyed men, and moneyed class-legisla- 
tion. Of money, because of the questionable ways in which 
sometimes it is only to be had, and of its deteriorating in- 
fluence frequently, even where it has been honestly come by. 
Of moneyed men, because they are so unbrotherly and selfish, 
more regulated by their own sense of position than by moral 
purity of character. And of moneyed class-legislation, because, 

ike all other class-legislations, it is sure to be one-sided, and 


never in favour of the people. It is neither levelling up nor 
levelling down we want, but a fair field and no favour. All 
we desire is to save the lamb out of the paw of the lion, and 
to teach the lion to eat straw like the ox; to redeem merit 
and industry from poverty and degradation; and to make 
wealth and rank, more truly than they have been, the rewards 
of honour, honesty, and talent. J. R. M, 
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Art. IV.—Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament. 


An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, Critical, Exegetical, and 
Theological, By Samvet Davinson, D.D. 2 Vols. London : Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1868. 


ie learned author of this work occupies a remarkable and 
singular position in the republic of Biblical literature. He 
has written a number of books in this department ; and the 
publication of them stretches over some thirty years. It is not 
certainly to be wondered at, that in the course of these years 
a candid student’s opinions on many points should have been 
modified or changed. But it is somewhat remarkable, that this 
change should amount, as it has done in Dr Davidson’s case, to 
an entire and radical revolution of his views on the most funda- 
mental positions of the subject; and it is still more singular, 
that he should have been led to bring out his varying views at 
different periods, in elaborate works on the same subjects, and 
even in different editions of the same book. We have thus in 
him the singular spectacle of a man who has published and 
elaborately defended views which he has since entirely rejected, 
and whose chief labour now seems to be to refute himself in 
each new work that he publishes; one who is thus building 
again the things that he destroyed, or rather destroying the 
things he had been laboriously building up. The work before 
us, though not so called on the title-page, is virtually a new 
edition of an Introduction to the New Testament, published 
by Dr Davidson in 1848-51. The two books have a great 
resemblance to each other. Both display that learning and 
scholarship that mark all the author’s writings ; both contain 
quotations of the same authorities, references to the same varying 
views of other critics, and in many places we observe the same 
phrases and sentences occurring in both. The only difference is, 
that the views maintained in the two works are as diametrically 
opposed as those of Paley or Lardner to those of Strauss or Renan. 
We might fancy we were reading the opposing arguments of 
two antagonistic polemics, were it not that the identity of the 
style and the name attached to both works assure us that they 
are the productions of the same mind. Many a man has been 
led in these days of rapid progress to change his views on im- 
portant subjects ; but it does not fall to the lot of every one to 
present himself to the public in his two positions in such strik- 
ing contrast, that we.may alternately look on this picture and 
on that. This is the peculiarity of Dr Davidson’s position. 
We do not advert to this remarkable feature in Dr David- 
son's history for the purpose of raising a prejudice against his 
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opinions, or, as if the mere fact that he has changed his views, 
_— that he is now in the wrong, or that he is unworthy of 

eing listened to. There are some who regard inconsistency, 
simply by itself, as an absolutely fatal charge ; who busy them- 
selves in ransacking the past utterances of their adversary, in 
order to find something at variance with his present opinions ; 
and who think, if they can produce anything of the sort, that 
he should be at once silenced as condemned out of his own 
mouth. Such would make short and easy work with Dr 
Davidson. Others again take a precisely opposite view, and 
regard every change, especially if it is in the direction of their 
own views, as a proof of candour and liberality on the part of 
the author, and as an example of the power of truth and the 
influence of increasing study to extort concessions even from 
opponents. It is in this spirit in fact that Dr Colenso has 
referred to some of Dr Davidson’s changes of opinion in Old 
Testament criticism, as shewing that the force of truth compels 
honest and well-informed men to modify or give up the old- 
fashioned notions of the inspiration and infallibility of Scripture. 
Now we have no sympathy with either of these views. The 
mere fact of a man having changed his opinions, is of itself no 
argument against the truth of what he now holds: it may not 
even be a presumption of rashness or ignorance on his part. 
He may possibly have been in the right at both times; for 
circumstances may have changed, or new facts may have been 
brought to light, so that what was the right conclusion twenty 
years ago, may be far from being so now in the altered state of 
the case. Even if he cannot have been right in both opinions, 
he may be so now, and may deserve credit and not blame for the 
change; and it may have been made insuch a way that the weight 
of his opinion should not be damaged by his previous error. 
On the other hand, it does not by any means follow, that because 
a learned man has changed his views, he has been right in so 
doing, or that he has been influenced solely by the irresistible 
force of evidence. There are in the present day so many ten- 
dencies of various kinds, and many of them so subtle and hard 
to trace, that it is difficult to say with confidence, that any 
particular change has been the result of purely intellectual or 
argumentative considerations. We cannot, therefore, either 
condemn or applaud a thinker simply for having altered his 
opinions one way or another; we must consider in each case, 
what is the nature of the change, and what are the reasons that 
may be supposed to have led to it. It is in this way that we 
must judge of Dr Davidson’s change of views, if we form any 
opinion about it all. In so far, indeed, as it concerns simply 
his own consistency and reputation, we might be content to let 
the question alone altogether, and simply judge of the sound- 
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ness or unsoundness of the opinions he now holds ; but it is 
of somewhat more importance to know, whether, as Colenso and 
others assume, the departure of such men as he from the 
catholic faith of the church on the subject of Scripture is an 
indication that the progress of modern investigation and criti- 
cism renders that faith no longer tenable. Let us, therefore, 
seek to ascertain what may have led to the radical difference 
between the two editions of the Introduction to the New 
Testament now before us. 

We must say, however, at the outset, that Dr Davidson hardly 
does justice to the change in his sentiments in the brief allu- 
sion he makes to it in his preface. He simply says :—* De- 
termined to conduct his investigations as though he had never 
written on the subject, he applied himself to the task in the 
belief that he was now in a position to throw more light on 
writings with which man’s highest hopes are connected than 
he had done before. Twenty years’ study may well modify, 
correct, or enlarge, views to which an honest though less per- 
fect investigation had formerly led. Feeling free to follow out 
truth as far as he could, to judge fairly amid conflicting evidence, 
and to express his views calmly and candidly, he felt also that 
here his responsibility ended” (vol. i. pp. 7,8). Now, would 
any reader who had not seen his former book, have the least 
suspicion that the changes to which he thus refers were so great 
and fundamental as they really are, that in his former work he 
defended the authenticity of all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, while now he rejects as unauthentic the four Gospels, 
the book of Acts, the epistle to the Ephesians, the pastoral 
epistles, and those of Peter, James, and John, bringing some 
of these writings as low down as near the end of the second cen- 
tury? Surely a change so great deserves to be spoken of in 
other language than might be used of any slight modifications 
of opinion on minor _— by authors retaining the same general 
system of belief. Modesty is a charming virtue; but if Dr 
Davidson has made so great a sacrifice of his former opinions 
for the sake of the truth, he certainly seems to carry modesty 
to an excess in speaking thus lightly of it. It would have been 
more fair to his readers, at least, whatever it might be to him- 
self, had he been more open. We are not sure whether, in the 
words we have just quoted, there is meant to be a reference to 
his being now in a position of greater freedom to form and ex- 
press his opinions than he was before ; but if he means thus to 
accuse himself of having been formerly biassed or trammelled 
by his ecclesiastical relations, it can only awaken the unpleasant 
suspicion that he may be now unconsciously influenced by 
tendencies of an opposite kind. For there is a waywardness of 
liberty as well as a servility of bondage ; and the mind that is 
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ready to yield to the latter, will be most apt, on bursting its 
restraints, to be carried away by the former. Action and 
reaction are equal and opposite, and in proportion to the strength 
of the centripetal force will be the violence of the centrifugal. 
But we give our author credit for having had far other and 
worthier motives for the alteration in his opinions ; and we 
proceed to inquire whether it is possible or likely that he has 
been right in both cases. For it is conceivable that the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence has been so altered during the last 
twenty years, by the discovery of fresh facts, or by new light 
being thrown upon familiar ones, that, while his former view 
was the proper one to take as the case then stood, his later 
decision is the only one that can be given as the matter stands 
now. There have undoubtedly been some results of critical 
and antiquarian researches during the past twenty years that 
deserve to be called discoveries, and that have altered, to some 
extent, the state of various questions connected with the New 
Testament. Cureton’s discovery of the Syriac version of some 
of the Ignatian epistles, was indeed made before the pub- 
lication of Dr Davidson’s former work, but the discussions to 
which that discovery gave occasion had only been begun, and 
no definite conclusion had been generally come to as to its real 
nature and value, if indeed it can be said that there is any 
agreement among scholars as to that even yet. Again, consider- 
able light has been thrown by modern researches on the works 
of Hippolytus ; and treatises formerly ascribed to Caius of 
Rome are now generally admitted to be his. The Sinaitic 
manuscript, too, has given us, for the first time, the entire Greek 
text of the epistle ascribed to Barnabas, which formerly was 
extant, for the most part, only in a Latin translation. New 
light has also been shed by learned inquiries on some historical 
questions connected with the New Testament. But all these 
discoveries, though more numerous than might have been ex- 
pected, do really but very slightly affect the state of the argu- 
ment in the great question as to the New Testament. They 
may modify the mode of statement of some details; but as to 
the main issue, they but alter the position of single grains in 
the great heap of cumulative evidence. Besides, their tendency 
in most cases has been to increase and not to impair the evi- 
dence in favour of the New Testament Scriptures. Thus, for 
instance, the discovery of the epistle of Barnabas has shewn 
that the quotation from Matthew's Gospel with the formula 
“It is written,” which some critics suspected might be due to the 
translators only, exists in the original of that ancient work. 
The new facts brought to light in the past twenty years, so far 
from tending in the direction in which Dr Davidson has been 
moving, have pointed the opposite way ; and he has rejected 
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the books he once accepted against more rather than less evi- 
dence in their favour.* Nor can it be said that though the 
state of the question has not been materially altered in itself, 
it has been changed relatively to him by his becoming more 
fully acquainted with the subject in the lapse of twenty years. 
For his earlier book shews that he was as familiar then with 
the facts and testimonies of antiquity, that form the real evi- 
dence on the question as he is now. In point of learning and 
knowledge of the subject, he was perfectly competent to form 
a sound judgment then. No one, as far as we know, accused 
him of inadequate learning or unsound scholarship; and in 
these respects there is not much difference between his two 
books. We doubt not he has added greatly to his reading on 
the subject during the interval between the two publications ; 
but this addition must, from the nature of the case, have consisted. 
mainly in the criticisms and speculations of modern writers on 
the question, and not in the real sources themselves. He has, 
doubtless, listened to more pleadings of counsel on one side and 
the other since he recorded his former verdict; but we doubt 
much if he has heard a particle of new evidence adduced to 
warrant him in reversing his decision. But the pleadings of 
counsel may properly alter a juryman’s view of the case; 
and it is quite possible that the ingenuity and historical insight 
of modern critics may have succeeded in placing the evidence 
in such a light that its bearing on the question may be entirely 
altered. Such criticism has imdeed been exercised to a great 
extent during the last twenty years, especially on the continent. 
But we hardly think that any impartial judge can say that the 
results of such ingenuity have been so decidedly in the de- 
structive direction as to account for such a change of views as 
Dr Davidson has made. The most ingenious and plausible 
attempt on that side has been the Tiibingen theory, originated 
by Baur; but that was developed and known to our author 





* A striking example of this is found in his treatment of the difficulty 
about the taxing under Cyrenius, mentioned by Luke (ii. 1, 2). Formerly, 
when it was only known that Cyrenius was governor of Syria ten years after the 
birth of Christ, he got over the difficulty in a way that never appeared satisfac- 
tory to us or to many others, by rendering the superlative ‘‘ first” as meaning 
‘*before.” But now, though the difficulty has been, to say the least, greatly 
lessened by its being made probable that Cyrenius was governor of Syria at 
an earlier time than his better-known term of office, our author finds in the 
statement that a census was made at that earlier period, a fatal objection to 
the credibility of Luke. In this instance, at least, he has not been led to his 
conclusion, whether it be right or wrong, by the. results of historical research. 
Dr Davidson speaks, in his preface, of the works of Lardner and Paley as out 
of date; but in this case Paley has shewn his sagacity in avoiding other ex- 
planations, such as our author’s former one, which are now known to be false, 
and suggesting one as a conjecture, that subsequent inquiry has shewn to be 
almost certainly true, and has freed from the chief difficulty that beset it, as 
proposed by him.—Paley's Evidences, part ii. ch. 6. 
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before he published his former work ; and since then, the views 
of New Testament history and literature that have been set 
forth by the skill and care of theologians, have tended rather 
to pote fe than to impugn their authenticity. The main 
result of the German discussions of the last twenty years has 
been the defeat of the Tiibingen theory and the bringing out, in 
connection with this, of a large amount of corroborative evi- 
dence for the genuineness of the New Testament Scriptures and 
the truth of their history. 

“The ground of an argumentation,” says Isaac Taylor, “such 
as is now in hand, has been gradually narrowing throughout 
the course of the present half century. It is mainly the in- 
dustry of adverse criticism that has thus cleared the way before 
us; or more fairly stated, it has been the assiduous antagonism 
of Christian and of Anti-Christian scholarship, working with 
unwearied zeal at the same problems, that has achieved this 
service. On the one part, an attenuated ingenuity has spent 
its last atom of gluten in floating out threads which might per- 
chance catch and detain, in behalf of scepticism, this or that 
portion of the apostolic remains. On the other part, an over- 
done scrupulosity and a superfluous candour has employed itself 
in loosening the hold of these films—one by one. The upshot 
of all this industry is just this, that, after two or three am- 
biguous cases have been allowed for, the apostolic antiquity of 
the several portions of the New Testament canon is out of 
question, and that, as to the epistles, the genuineness and 
authenticity of these writings rests on evidence, one-tenth part 
of which has customarily been admitted as sufficient on the 
field of classical literature. It must be a sickly affectation, or 
it must indicate a feebleness of the reasoning faculty, to speak 
in any other tone than this of the result of those critical ex- 
plorations of which the canonical epistles have been the subject 
in the course of the last fifty or sixty years.”—“ Restoration of 
Belief,” pp. 124, 125. 

We must say, therefore, that we cannot see anything in the 
present state of the evidence, or of the discussion upon it, as 
compared with what they were when Dr Davidson published 
his former Introduction, to account rationally for his change of 
views ; and, as he has given us no explanation of it himself, we 
must protest that it cannot fairly be regarded as a proof that 
the force of evidence compels candid and diligent inquirers to 
give up the old faith of the church. Dr Davidson’s adhesion 
to the principles of rationalism can no more be regarded as a 
presumption in their favour, than Dr Newman’s secession from 
the Church of England indicates that free inquiry tends to lead 
men to Romanism. In saying this, we do not mean to in- 
sinuate that our author has been influenced by unworthy 
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motives,—we believe him to be perfectly sincere, now as 
formerly,—but we think that he has, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, adopted a new principle of judging of evidence ; 
that he gives more weight to a certain class of proofs, and less to 
another, than he formerly did. This is the only way in which 
we can explain his coming to such opposite conclusions, when 
the materials for forming an opinion are so nearly, if not en- 
tirely, the same. In particular, he gives more weight now to 
internal, and less to external, evidence than he did before. 
Now he may be right or he may be wrong in this; he may 
have been forced to alter his view by the more exact study of 
the subject ; but of this we are not in a position to judge, for 
he has nowhere explained the reasons that led to his change, 
or indeed at all discussed the — even in support of his 
present view. We must therefore simply consider the grounds 
of his critical judgments, as we have them before us now, to 
see whether they should command our assent. 

Let us examine, then, the grounds on which Dr Davidson 
proceeds in his sweeping rejection of so many of the New Testa- 
ment books, that we may see whether they are sound and con- 
sistent. Let us compare the evidence which he judges suffi- 
cient to establish the authenticity of some of them, with that 
which he over-rides in the case of others. The first books that 
he discusses are Paul's two epistles to the Thessalonians. To 
these there are only indistinct and dubious references in the 
apostolic fathers ; but the second seems to have been known 
to Justin Martyr, and both are expressly quoted by Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, and contained in the 
Muratorian list, and the old Latin and Syriac versions of the 
New Testament. There is thus no direct external evidence of 
their Pauline authorship for about one hundred years after their 
supposed date ; but on the ground of the testimony given then, 
and unquestioned till recent times, Dr Davidson, with the 
orthodox theologians, accepts them as genuine. Now, the 
epistle to the Ephesians is supported by all the witnesses 
above named ; and besides, it is known to have been accepted 
by the Gnostic heretics ; it is quoted as scripture in the epistle 
of Polycarp; and referred to as written by Paul in one of 
those ascribed to Ignatius. “Succeeding writers,” continues 
Dr Davidson, “acknowledge the epistle as an authentic Pauline 
production. The external evidence is unanimous. The greatest 
value is attached to the testimonies of Polycarp and Irenzus, 
because the former was a disciple of the apostle John who 
lived at Ephesus; and Irenzus was Polycarp’s disciple. But 
Polycarp’s epistle is not all authentic, so that Irenzeus’s evidence 
has no relation to an apostolic voucher. Still the unanimous 
tradition of the church is worth something, though it cannot 
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be traced further back than a.D.170. Between Paul’s im- 
prisonment and A.D. 170 above a century elapsed, which leaves 
room for historical criticism to deny the authenticity, if it have 
sufficient grounds. A variety of particulars in the epistle raise 
suspicion against it, and lead to the conclusion that Paul was 
not the writer” (vol. i., pp. 383, 384). Now if such a unani- 
mous body of external evidence as vouches for the genuineness 
of the epistle to the Ephesians may be entirely overbalanced 
by internal considerations, it seems clearly to follow that those 
to the Thessalonians, which are not quite so well attested, are 
of exceedingly doubtful authenticity, and ought not to have 
been accepted by our critic with such confidence. True, he 
may say that there is not the same internal evidence against 
them as he finds against that to the Ephesians ; but not to say 
that other critics think, and we must say we agree with them, 
that there is as much that is un-Pauline in the former as in 
the latter; that is at the best a mere negative evidence, and a 
work must surely be regarded as very doubtful, which is only 
supported by testimony that in another case entirely fails to 
convince us. The epistle to the Colossians, again, is still less 
supported by external evidence than those to the Thessalonians, 
since it is not even doubtfully referred to by the apostolic 
fathers; and the internal objections that have been made 
against it are of a more definite and tangible character than 
those raised against Ephesians ; yet it is accepted by Dr David- 
son, without any hesitation, as genuine. 

The same strange inequality of judgment appears in his 
treatment of other books. “The authenticity of the first 
epistle of Peter is supported,” as our critic admits (vol. i., p.414), 
“by external testimonies both ancient and numerous.” It was 
known and used by Polycarp and Papias; it is contained in 
the Peshito and the old Latin translation; it is quoted by 
Trenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen. The 
silence of the Muratorian fragment about it is of little weight, 
as long as the precise nature and design of that document are 
unknown, for it may not have been the author's purpose to 
give a complete list of the sacred writings. The epistle was 
one of the “acknowledged” books of which no doubt was en- 
tertained in the ancient church. Yet, in the face of all this 
evidence, Dr Davidson unhesitatingly rejects it, not on the 
ground-that it is unlike other writings or discourses of the 
apostle, for he does not acknowledge either the second epistle 
or the speeches ascribed to him in Acts as genuine; but simply 
because he cannot believe that Peter’s sentiments and style 
were so like those of Paul. The epistle of Jude, on the other 
hand, is far less strongly supported by external evidence. As 
it is mentioned in the Muratorian fragment, and quoted as 
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apostolic by Tertullian, it was probably in the old Latin ver- 
sion; and it is also attested by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. But there is no trace of it in the apostolic fathers; it 
is not mentioned by Irenzus, nor contained in the Syriac 
translation of the New Testament, and it is classed by Eusebius 
among the “controverted” books, whose authority was doubted 
by many in thechurch. The external evidence cannot possibly 
be supplemented by anything of an internal kind in its favour, 
for there are no other productions of Jude extant with which 
to compare it. Yet, a critic who rejects the first epistle of 
Peter, finds no difficulty in accepting that of Jude. Surely, if 
the evidence for the former may be so easily set aside, that for 
the latter is utterly inadequate ; while, if there be any ground 
whatever for believing that Jude wrote the letter ascribed to 
him, there is very strong reason to suspect the subjective con- 
siderations that seem to make Peter’s authorship of the first 
that bears his name impossible. 

Once more, let us compare our author’s judgment on the 
Revelation and the Gospel of John respectively. The Revela- 
tion is attested by a large body of external evidence, reaching 
as far back as Papias, who lived in the beginning of the second 
century. Yet it was not unquestioned in the ancient church. 
Caius of Rome and Dionysius of Alexandria rejected it ; it had 
no place in the Syriac translation, and was not included by 
the council of Laodicea (363 A.D.) in the list of canonical books. 
But, notwithstanding these difficulties, Dr Davidson receives 
it as the genuine production of the apostle John. With regard 
to the fourth Gospel again, the testimony of the church is 
unanimous and unwavering, as is admitted by all, from about 
170 A.D. onwards; and the existence of it at that time, in the 
public translations of the eastern and western churches, points 
to a much earlier recognition of its apostolical origin. The 
earlier references to it have been much controverted, and seem 
open to some doubt; not because there was any positive 
objection ever taken against it, but because it is not referred 
to so frequently or so expressly as some of the other New 
Testament books ; but we think it has been made highly pro- 
bable that Justin Martyr used it, and that Papias bore witness 
to it. Now, is there such a difference in the amount and weight 
of evidence for the Gospel and the Revelation as to warrant a 
critic in rejecting the former while he accepts the latter?’ No 
doubt Dr Davidson might reply, that he regards the style and 
sentiments of the two books as so different that they could not 
have had the same author, and that therefore, he cannot accept 
them both. But not to insist on what he himself admits (vol. 
i., p. 328), that “respectable scholars still maintain identity of 
authorship,” even if both could not be accepted, the question 
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still remains, which is to be rejected, or whether both should 
not be pronounced spurious. Fut that question is never fairly 
faced by our author. He institutes no comparison between the 
external evidence for the one and that for the other. He 
merely says in a dogmatic way, “The decided weight of external 
evidence is in favour of the apostolic authorship of Revelation” 
(vol. i., p. 345), without giving any reasons for this opinion ; 
and this, too, before he has said a single word about the external 
evidence for the Gospel; for that does not come under the 
reader's notice till near the end of the next volume. : 
Now, is this sound and accurate criticism, such as all intelli- 
gent and impartial students may be expected to acquiesce in ? 
Is it not rather mere arbitrary caprice, judging according to 
subjective notions and opinions, and pronouncing its decisions 
with a dogmatism that is alien to the modesty of true criticism ? 
Dr Davidson seems just to accept what will suit his own pre- 
conceived notions of the history and character of the apostles, 
and to reject whatever will not fit in to them. No doubt 
internal evidence has an important place in criticism ; and it 
is quite possible that there might be objections to the authen- 
ticity of an ancient document from within itself, of such a kind 
and degree of force as quite to outweigh the amount of external 
evidence by which the books of the New Testament are sup- 
ported ; but in all cases where testimony points one way and 
internal phenomena the opposite, they should be carefully 
balanced against each other, and only the amount by which the 
one exceeds the other can be regarded as the ultimate weight 
of evidence by which the conclusion is supported. But this is 
just what Dr Davidson never does. He never attempts to 
consider the question in reference to any of the books he 
discusses, whether it is more likely that a supposititious work 
should receive the amount of credit it has done, or that a 
genuine work should exhibit the peculiarities and difficulties 
that are found in it. Now the apologetic critics, as our author 
sometimes rather contemptuously calls them, have usually 
taken a more comprehensive view of the subject. They gene- 
rally indeed rest more upon external evidence than our critic, 
but they do not ignore or overlook the internal characteristics 
of the documents, but endeavour to give them fair considera- 
tion, and to explain them in consistency with their views. 
It may indeed be that they have not always succeeded in giv- 
ing these due weight and a natural explanation ; but at least 
they make the attempt. Very different is Dr Davidson’s mode 
of procedure. Though he begins his criticism of each book by 
an account of the external evidence by which it is attested, yet 
it becomes evident as we follow his reasoning, that this has no 
real weight in influencing his decision. Any amount of 
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testimony is sufficient to accredit those books to which he finds 
no internal objections; and no amount of external evidence, 
at least none that can be produced for any of the New Testa- 
ment writings, will suffice to authenticate those in which he 
sees intrinsic marks of spuriousness. The testimonies of the 
fathers are marshalled in due array in the introduction to each 
book ; but they stand there quite idly, like soldiers on parade 
or at a review. The internal evidence is discussed without 
reference to them at all; the issue is decidedly on purely 
internal grounds, and the army of authorities is made to advance 
or to retreat, to conquer or to yield, according as subjective 
criticism may decide. 

This sort of proceeding is all the more unwarrantable, because 
the considerations on which the critic mainly rests are derived 
from the estimate he forms of the style and manner of thought 
of the writers, which is the most uncertain and unsatisfactory 
of all grounds. Internal evidence in critical inquiries is some- 
what like circumstantial evidence in those of jurisprudence ; 
where it is of a definite, tangible nature, and so complete as to 
exclude all but one conclusion, it is stronger than any amount 
of testimony, because resting upon facts and leaving no room 
for mistake or fraud; but when it is vague and general, or 
leaves any possibility, however slight the probability, of another 
alternative, it is of very little value. Many innocent men have 
been condémned on circumstantial evidence of this sort, and 
many genuine books have been rejected by too suspicious 
critics on similar internal indications of spuriousness. When 
anything definite is found that is manifestly inconsistent with 
the reputed authorship of a work ; when, for example, it con- 
tains phrases, or refers to things, that could not possibly have 
been known till a later period, we feel that such internal 
characteristics form the surest possible evidence of unauthen- 
ticity. Thus, because the so-called Athanasian creed is minute 
and particular in condemning the Apollinarian heresy, which 
only grew to a height after the death of Athanasius, and also 
contains expressions that were first made current in the church 
‘by Augustine, it is justly argued on this ground, as well as 
others, that it cannot be the production of Athanasius. So, 
again, because the epistles ascribed to Ignatius uniformly use 
the terms bishop and presbyter to denote distinct offices, while 
no other author in the first two centuries observes this distinc- 
tion, it is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion, that in their 
present form, at least, they cannot be genuine. Distinct, tan- 
gible internal evidence of that kind is often felt to be more 
decisive than much testimony. But when it is simply the 
general sentiments or style of a work that is appealed to, as 
settling or unsettling its authorship, the case is very different. 
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For nothing is more precarious, or apt to mislead, than the 
opinions that even accomplished and ingenious minds form on 
such points. Of this there are many instances, even in our 
own language. When the Bridal of Triermain was published, 
there were not wanting acute critics to point out many dif- 
ferences in its style from the poems of Sir Walter Scott ; and 
just last summer, a poem was published, supposed to be Milton’s, 
of which the most opposite judgments were formed by men of 
letters and taste, some pronouncing it to be in his style, and 
worthy in all respects of the great name it bears, and others 
deeming it altogether unworthy of him, and only to be accepted 
on the supposition of his having been very old and very ill 
when he wrote it. Nowifsuch mistakes,and many more might 
be mentioned, may be made with works in our own language, 
and skilled authors like Milton and Scott, whose style might be 
supposed among the most easily distinguishabie, how great must 
be the danger of error, when we attempt to judge in such a way 
of writers in a foreign and ancient language, who paid no atten- 
tion to style or the arts of composition. But the internal 
grounds on which Dr Davidson bases his conclusions as to the 
unauthenticity of so many of the New Testament books, are 
almost all of the vague and doubtful kind, that depend upon 
the critic's taste and tact in discerning minute differences in 
manner and style, and in regard to which equally competent 
scholars have held the most diverse opinions. Hardly any 
definite facts and phrases of a later age are even alleged to be 
found in the writings in question, and none such is alleged 
that is not on fair grounds controverted. 

Dr Davidson’s judgments rest therefore on the most vague 
and uncertain kind of evidence that comes into view in any 
literary question. Yet there is no lack of confidence in the 
tone and manner in which he pronounces them. He decides 
on the most nice and delicate considerations with certainty 
that is positively astonishing. Most critics, in dealing with 
disputed questions of the authorship of ancient books, are 
obliged frequently to suspend their judgment, and to be con- 
tent with a doubtful, or at best, probable opinion ; and they 
generally recognise among the works ascribed to celebrated 
authors, some that occupy a sort of debateable ground between 
those that are undoubtedly genuine, and such as are certainly 
false. Thus, among the works ascribed to Plato and Cicero 
among the ancients, and to Shakespeare among the moderns, 
as well as to many of the fathers of the church, there are some 
of which it must be held to be doubtful whether they are 
genuine or not. No such painful uncertainty seems ever to 

rplex our author, nor does he trouble his readers by leav- 
ing them in the least doubt what view is to be taken of each 
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of the books of the New Testament. Sometimes, indeed, he 
acknowledges the difficulty of the decision of questions of 
thought and language involving fine comparisons ; but even 
when his opinion rests on such grounds, he has no scruple in 
regarding them as a conclusive proof sufficient to set aside all 
opposing considerations. We cannot sufficiently admire the 
acuteness and clearness in perceiving differences in style that 
enables the critic to draw the line that separates the genuine 
from the spurious Pauline writings so sharply and firmly 
between the epistle to the Colossians and that to the Ephe- 
sians. Evenif we should be brought to acquiesce in his views, 
and he believes that sooner or later they will be generally 
admitted, we almost despair of ever attaining such a skill and 
faith in criticism as would save us from the weakness of being 
tempted sometimes to fancy that Colossians is somewhat less 
evidently Pauline than Galatians, or that the epistle to the 
Ephesians is a little more so than that to the Laodiceans. 
Seriously, the confident tone with which Dr Davidson main- 
tains conclusions which, from his point of view, must be exceed- 
ingly doubtful, seems to us to savour of dogmatism rather than 
of true critical judgment. He acknowledges in his preface the 
difficulty of many of the questions that have to be treated, 
and the slender probabilities that require to be weighed, and 
professes to have reached conclusions cautiously where acute 
scholars differ. He may have used much caution in reaching 
his conclusions, but it certainly does not appear in his mode 
of stating them, where he seems to have held himself bound, 
like an English juryman, to give in such case a verdict either 
of guilty or not guilty, and not always to have given the pri- 
soner the benefit of the doubt. 

We do not think, therefore, that even as a critic, and on pure 
questions of criticism, Dr Davidson, with all his undoubted 
learning and ingenuity, is much to be relied upon. We have 
tried to shew the inconsistency and baselessness of his judg- 
ment on some points ; and we might have added many more 
examples did space permit. He seems to have given himself 
up entirely to the habits of theorising of the Germans ; who, 
with all their marvellous industry in research, and skill in 
speculation, seem almost all strangely deficient in the power of 
simply judging of evidence in a straightforward way. They 
reason out in their studies the most ingenious theories of the 
hidden controversial tendency and purpose of ancient writings, 
as if the great movements of history were carried on by as 
subtle and keen dialecticians as they are themselves. “The 
reasonings,” says Isaac Taylor, no mean authority on such a 
subject, “if they deserve to be so designated, of the German 
critics who have laboured to bring the three pastoral epistles 
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into doubt, are of a sort that might well be.adduced in illus- 
tration of a copious and not unimportant branch of intellectual 
philosophy. I mean nationality in logic. Germans reason 
after a fashion which a firmly constituted and cultured English 
mind resents as an insult to common sense. Upon the merest 
film of possibility, the attenuated intellectuality of Germany 
soars away through thin air. Between the not-to-be-translated 
mysteries of its abysses, and the infinite divisibilities of its 
heights, the mind of England finds no terra firma.” It is this 
sort of reasoning that has led Dr Davidson away from the more 
historical views he once entertained. His arguments about the 
epistles he rejects are entirely of that kind. And anything 
more unfair in the discussion of a historical document than his 
treatment of the book of Acts, or more absurd than the conclu- 
sion to which he comes, we do not remember ever having seen. 
The unfairness of the discussion could only be exposed by a 
full review of it; but the statement of the conclusion is its re- 
futation. He holds that the book was written by an author of 
the second century, who used various earlier documents, among 
which was the journal of a companion of Paul in his later 
travels, The compiler, however, employed his materials so 
freely that the whole work is his own, pervaded by one uniform 
style ; yet he allowed the use of the first person in that jour- 
nal to remain without correction or notice to his readers when 
incorporated into his work. Who but a German will believe 
this? No, this is not criticism. It were a reproach to that 
great name to suppose that it is so; and it will be a lasting 
disgrace to England, where true criticism has had such illus- 
trious students, if such air-drawn theorisings are allowed, with 
all their erudite ingenuity, to take its place. If any student 
wants genuine biblical criticism, let him consult the works of 
Westcott and Alford, whom, by the way, our ingenuous author 
does not deem worthy of a single notice throughout his two 
bulky volumes, rather than the Germanised speculations of Dr 
Davidson. 

Another feature of Dr Davidson’s criticism, that seems to us 
a serious defect, is its fragmentary and piecemeal mode of 
dealing with the subject. He simply takes up each book of the 
New Testament in turn, and investigates its date, authorship,and 
contents, almost entirely apart from all other works. Now there 
is no objection whatever to the most minute and particular in- 
vestigation of each of the sacred writings, singly and by itself: 
this is not only legitimate, but the necessary foundation for all 
views of a more general kind, and a means of penetrating more 
deeply into the understanding of revealed truth. But along 
with this particular discussion, we desiderate as its necessary 
complement, acomprehensive survey of the whole field of inquiry, 
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and of the relation of each of the works we have studied 
separately to the general body of literature to which it belongs. 
We can hardly rest satisfied with knowing simply that certain 
books are apostolic, and others are of a later date; we crave to 
know how it came about historically that those letters and 
treatises were written by the apostles, and these others added 
to the collection at a later time. More especially shall we feel 
the need of such a historical explanation, if we come to the 
conclusion at which our author arrives, that some fourteen of 
the books usually regarded as apostolic, are not really so, most 
of these too actually professing to come from the authors to 
whom they have been ascribed. If this be the case, it presents 
to us both an intellectual problem and a moral, that are, at 
least, of great interest, if not also of urgent necessity to be 
solved. Has Dr Davidson any satisfactory solution of these to 
give us? 

The intellectual problem is to explain how so many spurious 
works came to be generally regarded as genuine ; and the only 
solution we get in the work before us, is founded on the fre- 
quently repeated statement, that the age was an uncritical one, 
which was ready to receive any work as the productionof the writer 
whose name it bore. This is, indeed, to a great extent true.* 
But with what grace does such an explanation come from Dr 
Davidson, when, upon his own shewing, some books that are 
undoubtedly genuine, such as the epistle of Jude and the 
Revelation, were doubted and rejected by many, and only after 
much hesitation received by the church? Surely, if this be so, 
the age cannot have been so rashly credulous as he represents 
it ; or, indeed, it was straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. If the early church was so uncritical, that we must 
reject books which it unanimously accepted as genuine, how 
much more those which even that credulous age suspected. 
What a pity, for the sake of this historical problem, that Dr 
Davidson could not go a little further in his destructive criti- 
cism! Yet, even if he could do so, we are afraid he would 
hardly make his explanation satisfactory after all. It is true, 
that the early Christians, like all the men of that age, were 
uncritical. ‘To them the inductive science of Bacon, the literary 
criticism of Bentley, and the historical discrimination of Niebuhr 
were all alike strange. They were ready, therefore, to believe 
such stories as that of the Phoenix, to credit such forgeries as 





* There is, however, a great deal of exaggeration in the statements so 
freely made by Dr Davidson, and others of the same school, about the un- 
critical character of the early Christian times, as is well shewn in a very able 
and interesting article by Professor Milligan, on ‘‘ The Early Christian > 
in its Literary Activity, Historical Consciousness, and Critical Spirit,” in the 
Contemporary Review for April 1869, 
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the Sibylline books, and to transfer, without suspicion of error, 
the manners and customs of their own day to their thoughts 
of remote antiquity. But would they require such historical 
and critical skill to judge aright as to the New Testament 
books? These were not to them, as they are to us, documents 
of a remote date, in a strange and dead language: they did 
not need learning to read them, or nice critical taste to perceive 
their manner: they had not to judge of them, as we must, by 
laborious research and patient study: they might ascertain 
their origin by personal inquiry or direct testimony. Tertullian 
could appeal to the autographs of the apostolic epistles pre- 
served in the churches to which they were addressed : Irenzeus 
must have known whether the Gospel of John had just recently 
come into circulation, or had been received in the time of his 
fathers: Justin could not be ignorant what books were read 
in the Christian assemblies throughout the many lands that he 
visited. It was not a question of criticism but of testimony 
with them ; and their uncritical character does not make them 
the less competent witnesses on subjects which to them must 
have been plain matters of fact. How then the whole Christian 
church throughout the world could have been imposed upon 
by so many spurious writings, remains after all allowance for 
the age being an uncritical one, a problem unsolved. The 
difficulty grows upon us too, when we remember that besides 
the church, there were numerous sects of heretics and many 
heathen opponents, who had a great interest to detect such 
mistakes, and yet failed to do so. 

But this intellectual problem, which Dr Davidson has failed 
to solve, is as nothing compared with the moral enigma that 
his rejection of so many of the New Testament books presents 
to us. Most of them, expressly or by necessary implication, 
claim to be the writing of the authors to whom the catholic 
opinion has ascribed them. Now, if this opinion be wrong, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion, that works which come to 
us thus with a lie in their right hand, are worthless forgeries, 
the more audacious and profane in proportion as they assume 
the names of great and holy men. From a conclusion like 
that infidels of a former age might not shrink ; but there is no 
man nowadays who would venture to face such a position, or 
could do so without forfeiting every chance of a hearing from 
all of arty moral feeling and earnestness. How then are we 
to reconcile the pretensions of the epistles, if they are spurious, 
with common integrity, not to say high spirituality, on the 
part of the writers? That is the problem to be solved. Our 
author treats it very boldly, and advances his solution with the 
utmost confidence. Speaking of the epistle to the Ephesians, 
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he says :—“ Was the writer a successful forger? Did he 
commit a pious fraud? So they love to speak, who cannot 
or will not transport themselves into early Christian times, 
Forgery is a term of modern origin and meaning, wholly 
inapplicable to the pseudonymous Christian writings which 
appeared in the first and second centuries, The gifted author 
of the epistle had no wish to deceive or impose upon others, 
but wrote in the name of Paul, to procure general acceptance 
for his work. He borrowed the thoughts and words of the 
Master, that he might be able to enlighten his fellow Christians 
more effectually” (vol i., p. 393). Let us seek to understand 
this. Whether we are able or not, we are certainly not 
unwilling to transport ourselves into early Christian times ; 
and we gladly accept the aid of Dr Davidson, or any one 
else who will help us to do so. But his very next statement 
staggers us not a little. Forgery is a term of modern origin 
no doubt, because it is an English, not a Greek or Hebrew 
word ; but what is meant by the strange assertion, that it is 
of modern meaning? Can it be that the idea of criminality, 
implied in the modern word, was not conveyed by its ancient 
equivalents? that forgery is a crime of modern origin and 
meaning? That at least is not nonsense, as what he has 
written is. But what? Forgery not known as a crime to the 
ancients! Was not Solon accused of interpolating a verse in 
the Iliad to support his country’s claims on Salamis? Was 
there not a standing court at Rome for the trial of forgery ? 
Was it not one of the charges thundered by Cicero against 
Verres? Was not one of the sights that moved the ire of 
Juvenal— 
‘*Signator falso, qui se lantum atque beatum 
Exiguis tabulis et gemma fecerat uda ?” 

Dr Davidson cannot mean to deny that forgery, in the 
affairs of common life, was both known and condemned by the 
lawyers and moralists of antiquity. But perhaps he means 
that it was the custom in literature to send forth books under 
assumed names; and that this being understood, there was no 
deception in the practice, and no danger of the public being 
misled by it. But if so, his statement is precisely the reverse 
of the truth. For this literary artifice, though common enough 
in modern times, was almost unknown in ancient literature. 
When Pascal published his inimitable Provincials in the 
assumed character of a citizen writing to a friend in the 
country, or when Bentley wrote against Collins in the person 
of a German scholar, there was no deception caused to the 
reader, and no fraud can be imputed to the writers, though it 
is conceivable that an uncritical age might believe in Louis de 
Montalte and Phileleutherus Lipsiensis as real authors. The 
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rototype of this controversial device is to be found, no doubt, 
in the irony of Socrates, but we are not aware that in writings 
it was a common or recognised practice in ancient times. 
Besides, in all such cases, the artifice used by the writer 
consists in assuming a character inferior to his real one, it is 
the affectation of modesty, not the arrogance of pretension ; 
and we challenge Dr Davidson, or any one else, to produce a 
single instance, in ancient or modern times, in which a work, 
falsely claiming to be by one superior to its real author, has 
been or can be justified by enlightened public opinion. But 
after all, our critic does not mean to maintain that the 
pseudonymous books were just such literary devices as those 
of Pascal and Bentley, though it is difficult to say what he 
does mean, for he contradicts himself in a single short sentence. 
“The gifted author of the epistle had no wish to deceive or 
impose upon others, but wrote in the name of Paul to procure 
general acceptance for his work.” How could his writing in 
the name of Paul procure general acceptance for his work, 
except by its being lleved that it was really written by the 
apostle? And if he wrote for that very purpose, how is it 
— that he can have had no wish to deceive? But we 

ave a plainer statement of Dr Davidson’s views when he comes 
to oak of the pastoral epistles, the author of which, he says, 
“like many others in his day, chose the name of an apostle to 
give currency to his sentiments. . . . In all this there was no 
dishonesty, because the intention was good. The device was a 
harmless one. Though it misled many, the object of the 
author was gained” (vol. od 194). So, after all that was 
said to the contrary, these books are pious frauds ; for is it ‘not 
the very notion of a pious fraud, as distinguished from mere 
forgery, that it is a deception practised, not for a bad and 
selfish, but for a good and holy end? Yes; and Dr Davidson 
justifies this :—‘“ There was no dishonesty, because the inten- 
tion was good.” The end sanctifies the means ; let us do evil 
that good may come! Is this the morality of the “better day” 
that “already dawns” on our priest-ridden land? But we do 
Dr Davidson injustice. The plea which he generously puts 
forward for the author of the pastoral epistles is not in accord- 
ance with his own morality, but only with—that of the New 
Testament! For we have a still further explanation of the 
matter, in our author’s remarks on the fourth Gospel, which he 
acknowledges to be written by one who wished to be taken for 
the apostle John. Here he says, “There is a way of looking at 
these conscious fictions, which does great injustice to their 
authors, and is equally foreign to the oriental mind. They 
were usual both before and after Christ's coming. The books 
of Danie] and Ecclesiastes are examples. Jewish and Christian 
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apocalyptic literature presents many specimens. The Clemen- 
tine homilies, the book of Enoch, and others, are similar. The 
motives of the writers were good. No deliberate fraud was 
meditated, at least in our sense of the word. It was a common 
practice to put forth a work under the cover of a well-known 
name, to procure its readier acceptance. Such was the method 
in which good men often conveyed their sentiments, and taught 
the public. It is not our Western one, nor does it fall in with 
modern notions of rigid morality. Being theirs, however, it is 
but fair to judge them from their own point of view” (vol. ii. 
p. 448). Now, it is undoubtedly true, as Dr Davidson says, that 
fictitious books were wonderfully common, both among Jews and 
Christians, in early times. We have no wish to deny or under- 
rate the extent to which this practice prevailed; and we 
sympathise with the desire to make all fair allowance for the 
low standard of moral feeling that led good men to adopt it. 
There are few things in which the difference between the tone 
of public sentiment in ancient and in modern times, is more 
conspicuously seen, than in the comparatively little regard for 
truth for its own sake, and the unscrupulous use of falsehood, 
that we find in the old world. But what has been the source 
of our modern notions of rigid morality, as Dr Davidson calls 
them, or, as we should prefer to say, the loftier and purer 
standard of moral feeling? Has it not been just the influence 
of Christianity ? Is there anything else that can be pointed 
to as at all adequate to account for the difference? Yet 
Dr Davidson would have us to believe that the very writings, 
which were the source of this difference, and have proved in all 
ages the most powerful means of elevating the tone of moral 
sentiment, themselves owed their origin entirely to the lower 
standard of morality which they superseded. We can make 
large allowance for the inconsistencies and frailties of mankind, 
we can believe that the forgers of the Clementine homilies, or 
the Sibylline books for example, were good and Christian men, 
though very imperfectly imbued with the spirit of the gospel, 
and retaining much of their low heathen or carnal Jewish 
ideas ; but we cannot believe that books, which are filled with 
the Spirit of Christ, and have been the renewing influence in 
the new creation, need to be excused and apologised for by the 
low pre-Christian standard of morality. Yet, this is all the 
solution Dr Davidson can give us of the moral problem raised 
by his critical views. All his pretentious flourishes are mere 
words, resolving themselves, when closely examined, into non- 
sense or contradiction. There is no such wonderful secret about 
the ancient pseudonymous books as he would lead us to sup- 
pose. The whole mystery is this, that the ancients, especially 
the Greeks, thought very little evil of falsehood, when it was 
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for a good cause, and that many of the early Christians retained 
too much of their old habits, even after they had embraced a 
purer faith. 

We dwell thus long and earnestly on the moral difficulties 
attending such destructive criticism as that of the work before 
us, because this is a branch of the ‘argument that even plain 
unlearned people can understand and appreciate. The direct 
historical evidence for the authenticity of the New Testament 
books requires learning and study to investigate: the discussion 
of their internal peculiarities calls into play literary taste and 
discrimination. On these questions the great mass of believers 
cannot be expected to form for themselves an intelligent and 
independent judgment. But any one can satisfy himself that 
these books do almost all profess to have been written by those 
who received from the Saviour the supernatural gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, and can judge for himself, from the moral tone of 
the writings, whether it is likely, or possible, that they were 
the productions of impostors, or even of good men who chose to 
assume fictitious characters to give their views greater cur- 
rency. ‘This is an issue on which the most unlettered peasant, 
if he be but of sound moral feeling, can give a perfectly in- 
telligent and independent judgment, and which the most learned 
scholar cannot, with all his resources and ingenuity, refuse or 
evade. Nay, the issue comes to the scholar, if he will but open 
his eyes to look at it, in a form more sharply defined by con- 
trast than it can do to the peasant, who has none of the early 
Christian literature, but only his Bible to read. When we take 
a general view, as Dr Davidson entirely fails to do, of the whole 
literary remains of the church of the first two centuries, we see 
them to fall into three great classes, each broadly distinguished 
by a special character. There is the lowest and utterly worth- 
less class of impostures, marked by puerile conceits, absurd 
legends, and grotesque visions ; then there are the genuine works 
of the early fathers, containing much that is good in sentiment 
and feeling, but weak and shallow, displaying no depth or 
strength of thought; and lastly there is a small number of 
books which, in addition to the excellencies of the second class, 
have also a depth of meaning, and a freshness and living 

ower, that have seemed to the Church to shew that we have 
in them the source and spring of which the others are but more 
or less troubled streams. No doubt this is but a broad and 
rough portraiture of these classes of works ; their several fea- 
tures shade more or less gradually into one another. It might 
be a question, with regard to the “Shepherd” of Hermas, for 
instance, whether it belongs to the first or second of the above 
classes ; and it might be difficult perhaps to say of the epistle 
of James, taken by itself, that it is so very broadly distinguished 
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from non-apostolic writings. Still, on the whole, from the 


catholic point of view, the internal character of the various 
writings corresponds with their external distribution into in- 
spired, uninspired, and fictitious. But how different it is from 

Davidson's position! There the scene that presents itself 
to us is one of utter confusion. The same threefold distinction 
must, of course, be made on his or on any view, but now no 
moral features belong to any of the classes in common. The 
first three Gospels and the epistle to the Hebrews must stand 
alongside of those of Clement and Polycarp ; the fourth Gospel, 
the epistle to the Ephesians, the pastoral epistles, and those 
ascribed to John and Peter, must take rank with the Clemen- 
tine homilies and the book of Enoch. We must believe that 
the author of the fourth Gospel occupied a lower position, 
morally and spiritually, than Clement and Polycarp. Is Dr 
Davidson really prepared for that, or can any one adopt a theory 
that leads inevitably, as his does, to that conclusion? Baur 
and his followers at least offer us an explanation of how the 
early Christian literature arose, however much that theory may 
draw upon their imagination and our credulity. Our author 
leaves us helplessly looking at the utter chaos into which his 
criticism has reduced the writings of the early church, without 
so much as recognising the difficulty. 

Even, therefore, if we look at the question simply as a 
literary one, there are what seem to us insuperable difficulties 
of an intellectual and moral nature attaching to Dr Davidson’s 
theory of the New Testament. But the more momentous ques- 
tions remain: What is the real historical substratum, and what 
the religious significance, of this heterogeneous body of litera- 
ture? If we accept the critical conclusions of this work, what 
can we make out as to the true historical origin of Christianity ? 
The historical books of the New Testament will help us very 
little in this inquiry, for none of them can, on this theory, be 
relied upon as entitled to much credit. The fourth Gospel, in 
any inquiry as to actual facts, must be at once set aside as 
entirely useless. It is not the account of an eye-witness ; it 
contradicts in many points the other Gospels, which are at least 
earlier and more authentic; it gives an entirely different view 
of Jesus from them, for they represent him simply as a man, 
“endowed, indeed, with marvellous gifts, and exalted above other 
human beings by the indwelling of the divine Spirit,” but still 
differing from them only in degree, not in nature, whereas in the 
fourth Gospel he is represented as “the personal Logos incarnate 
in the man Jesus, and in that respect not the Messiah of the 
Jews” (vol. ii. p. 361, 2). The whole of the fourth Gospel is 
designed to bring out this view of the person of Christ in order 
to “incorporate the philosophy of the time with Christianity” 
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(vol. ii. p. 445, 6); indeed, our author goes so far as to say in 
one —. that it was not meant for history (vol. ii. p. 345) ; 
but by this he cannot surely mean that it was not meant to 
be taken for history, but only, if he means anything, that the 
author did not mean to write a history. This looks mar- 
vellously like as if he meant to falsify history ; but, anyhow, 
the fact remains that it contains ideas, not facts, and can be of 
no. use to us in a search for facts. The book of Acts too, and 
the gospel ascribed to Luke, are both, according to our critic, 
very incorrect in their narratives ; and, what more seriously 
damages their usefulness, there is a distinct purpose traceable 
in their deviations from history, that of reconciling the opposing 
Judaistic and Pauline tendencies in the early church, and con- 
cealing their original antagonisn. Works composed in such 
a spirit can, of course, afford very slender evidence of the truth 
of what they relate. The second Gospel is, in Dr Davidson's 
view, a mere compilation from the first and third, embellished 
by the author's fancy for the sake of effect. The Gospel of 
Matthew is the oldest, and therefore most trustworthy of the 
extant records of the life of Jesus. But we do not possess it in 
its original form; it is incorrect in its narrative of facts; it 
was originally strongly Judaistic in its tendency, though some- 
what less so in its present form, and it contains legendary and 
mythical elements. As to the real facts of the life of Christ 
and origin of Christianity, we are left very much in the dark. 
We must sift the accounts that have come down to us as best 
we can, and exercise what historical tact we may possess to 
clear away the accretions of subsequent times, and pick out from 
the mass what facts can be regarded as underlying them. Now 
we are not going to allege that such a view of the gospel 
narratives is inconsistent with the recognition of Christianity 
as true and divine. We admit, nay, we maintain, that even 
on that supposition it might be satisfactorily proved that Jesus 
was a teacher sent from God, who brought a revelation of re- 
ligious truth to mankind. But then we should know him 
only, as the author of “Ecce Homo” regards him, as the 
founder of Christianity ; “auctor nominis ejus ”—the motto of 
that work more aptly describing it than the unmeaning and in- 
appropriate title “Ecce Homo.” We should be obliged to fall 
back upon the truths and principles introduced by Christ into 
the world, and the society founded by him ; and to confess that, 
while enjoying the blessings of the Christian revelation and 
teaching, and tracing them all back to one person, yet of the 
life and character of its founder we know little or nothing for 
certain. This seems to us the only logical result of the 
criticism that resolves the Gospels into myths. Chris- 
tianity, in a certain sense, may remain, but it will remain 
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simply as a body of truths, dissociated from the personal ele- 
ment that is furnished by an authentic life of its founder. Dr 
Davidson, with the school of theology of which he is a very 
advanced member, is fond of insisting that Christianity is not 
a creed but a life. But his view of the Christian records is 
one that most thoroughly makes Christianity a mere doctrine 
and not a life. We can regard it as a life, if we are satisfied 
that we have some real knowledge of the man Christ Jesus as 
he actually lived; and knowing this, and believing him to be 
living still, and present with us by his Spirit, we can make it 
our religion to live in fellowship with and imitation of him. 
But how Christianity can be in any intelligible sense a life, to 
one who has no authentic knowledge of the life of its founder, 
who cannot even tell whether he rose from the dead in reality, 
or only lives nowin the souls and imaginations of his disciples,— 
for to that melancholy length does Dr Davidson’s destructive 
criticism carry him (vol. il. p. 40),—passes our comprehension. 
He would fain indeed retain something more. He says, of 
the Gospels, “A mythic haze encompasses the person, life, and 
discourses of Jesus, which may often be penetrated, often not. 
Sober criticism must set about the task of removing it rever- 
ently, not rashly, respecting tradition without superstitiously 
adopting it. After this has been done, there will still stand 
forth, in colours more or less distinct, a person such as the 
world never saw before—the living type of an ideal humanity, 
pure and perfect—destined to influence all times, to purify all 
people among whom his name is pronounced, and to ennoble 
his followers by lifting them up to the measure of the stature 
of his fulness” (vol. 1. p. 463). Here is a new hope for the 
regeneration of the world! When this sober and reverent 
criticism shall have set forth, as far as possible, the true image 
of Jesus, free from its fabulous additions, we may surely ex- 
pect at least as great a renovation of mankind as when the 
Reformation swept away the corruptions of Popery, and brought 
back to the eyes of men the reverend face of the primitive and 
apostolic church. If the mythical picture of Christ has done 
so much, what may not the real and true one be expected to 
do? How unfortunate that this true figure was so soon over- 
laid with embellishments and fables, distorted by the rabbinical 
reasonings of Paul, and entirely transformed by the Alex- 
andrian speculations of the fourth Gospel! How important 
that we should as soon as possible get rid of the whole New 
Testament, with the exception of those narratives that will 
present to our view “the living type of an ideal humanity, 
pure and perfect.” But ‘stay,’ we hear Dr Davidson exclaim ; 
‘you are going too fast and too far. I by no means 
regard the New Testament books as rubbish, to be got rid 
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of as soon possible ; you do me great injustice to imagine 
it. And so indeed we find that he speaks of these books 
as “writings with which man’s highest hopes are connected,” 
“sacred records,” “Scriptures containing the highest truths.” 
These are surely not mere formal or conventional expressions, 
but the utterance of the author’s real sentiments. But they 
perplex us not a little. Not that we cannot conceive how his 
elastic notion of inspiration might allow him to ascribe it to 
untrue histories and pseudonymous epistles ; but besides that, 
his criticism has made a deep chasm between all the New Testa- 
ment books and the real facts of the life of Christ ; which makes 
it necessary to select one or other, but impossible to take both 
as the true foundation of Christianity. If the New Testament 
Scriptures really do contain the highest truth, bearing upon 
the highest hopes of mankind, Christianity is entirely severed 
from the real facts of the life and teaching of Jesus. If, on the 
other hand, it is the true image of the character of Christ that 
forms the renewing influence, we must regard the early Chris- 
tian writings as so many clouds, tending more or less to obscure 
and distort the real life-giving truth. We cannot enter into 
the feelings of our author as to the fourth Gospel, of which he 
says: “Its christology is ideal and elevated ; and though it be 
not historically exact, there is substantial truth init. Jesus 
Christ is the life and light of men. So far as our hearts and 
lives enter into high fellowship with him, as his Spirit penetrates 
ours, do we become what God intends us to be, true Christians. 
Christianity is not a creed but a life; while, therefore, we 
accept the Son of God as our life, and are baptised with his 
Spirit, we are lifted above the metaphysical distinctions even 
of the most conspicuous writers in sacred history. This great 
unknown, in departing from apostolic tradition, teaches us to 
rise above it. He has seized the spirit of Christ better than 
any apostle ; and if, like him, we ascend through their material 
setting to ideas that bring us into direct contact with the 
divine ideal of purity to mankind—the moral image of the 
loving Father who gave him to be their sacrifice—we shall 
have a faith superior to that which lives in the visible miracu- 
lous” (vol. ii. p. 449). For, when he says that Jesus Christ 
is the life and light of men, we must surely understand him to 
mean the real Jesus, who actually lived ; and we should think 
that the more accurately we could ascertain the true history of 
his life, and perceive the true nature of his person, the better 
would we be able to enter into high fellowship with him. But 
no! Dr Davidson tells us we can do this best by discarding 
the more historical accounts, and following the guidance of an 
unknown writer of the second century, who gave an entirely 
different view of Christ’s person, from that of those who knew 
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Him best, a view which was perhaps the “result of philo- 
sophic reflection subsequent to Philo,” perhaps “ excogitated ” 
by “Hellenic culture,” or perhaps “educed” by the writer 
himself from “the depths of his consciousness” (vol. ii. p. 341). 
And it is to an ideal abstraction, thus formed, that we are ex- 
pected to bow in reverence! “These be thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee out of the land of Egypt!” Truly, the 
revelation of the Word made flesh has delivered many a soul 
from the power of darkness into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son; but that which has had such power has been a real 
manifestation of the living and true God, and not the chance 
outcome of the baubles of Egyptian philosophy cast into the 
crucible of the depths of consciousness. Dr Davidson now 
gives up entirely, what he had formerly seemed to recommend, 
the endeavour to clear away the mythical elements and restore 
to view the real actual image of Jesus Christ : he now bids us rise 
above the realities altogether, and embrace as our life a purely 
ideal Christ. And whence, then, do we get this ideal? It is 
from the writings of this great unknown—from a book: this 
sort of religion is, above all others, a book revelation, the high- 
est thing in it is a mere piece of writing, neither genuine nor 
true. Our author and his friends may cry out against biblio- 
latry ; but his own religion might more justly be designated by 
that name:than any other that we know ; for, in so far as he 
has any reverence for the New Testament Scriptures at all, he 
reverences them purely and simplyas books. We are not charge- 
able with such conduct; for however highly we may esteem the 
written Word, we do not value it simply asa book. We value the 
New Testament records, because we believe them to come from 
the eye-witnesses and ministers of the living personal Word, 
who were taught and guided by his Spirit; and thus to enable 
us to know the living Saviour himself. To us the Lord him- 
self is far more precious than the books that testify of him ; 
and we would have no value whatever for them, if they did 
not give us a real knowledge of the actual living Saviour. For 
these reasons, we are not much affected by a mere senseless 
outcry of bibliolatry. But in Dr Davidson’s view, “the value 
of a book does not depend essentially on the person that wrote 
it,” nor upon its historical accuracy. The value he attaches, 
for example, to the fourth Gospel, is just precisely the same in 
kind as that which we attach to Hamlet or Macbeth, not on 
account of the author, nor because they are historically true, 
but because they exhibit an ideal picture embodying lofty 
moral truths. Of course we admire these poems simply as 
works of art ; and even a critic like Dr Davidson might accord 
a similar meed of praise to the fourth Gospel; but when, not 
content with that, he takes it for a religious guide, that is, 
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bowing down to a book, simply as such, without reference to 
who wrote it, or what realities it makes known to us ; and that 
is bibliolatry, if there is any such thing in the world. History 
tells us that the real Macbeth was very different from that of 
Shakespeare ; yet we cling to the ideal character because of its 
a charm, and because it is nothing to us who or what 
acbeth really was. So, in like manner, according to Dr 
Davidson, history shews us that the real Jesus was very different 
from the picture in the Gospel ascribed to John ; but we are to 
cling to the ideal in preference to the reality. Then the real 
historical personality of Jesus must be of as little importance 
to us as that of Macbeth. Such is the terrible issue to which 
the principles of our author logically leads us. 
edo not mean to say that he deliberately holds such a 
view, or even principles that necessarily lead to it; for it is 
manifest, from the inconsistent way in which he speaks in 
different parts of his work, that he has never thoroughly 
thought out to their legitimate consequences, the critical views 
he has adopted, or fairly considered their bearing on the fun- 
damental religious questions that are connected with the New 
Testament. e do not wish to confute his opinions by a 
reductio ad absurdwm,—we do not think they have coherency 
enough for that,—we wish rather to point out how unsatis- 
factory and unsafe a guide Dr Davidson is to any earnest 
inquirer into the foundation of Christian faith and hope. 
Such an inquirer would naturally desire above all things to be 
assured whether Christianity has come from a divine revelation, 
and, if so, where that revelation is to be found, whether in 
authentic writings of eye-witnesses and ministers of Jesus 
Christ, or in what we may gather from confused and legendary 
traditions as to the mh, wer Fre of Jesus, or in the chance 
result of various pon i religious movements and tendencies. 
The Church catholic has ever given distinct answers to such 
questions, whether these prove satisfactory to the inquirer or 
no; but our author appears to be so little sure himself where 
the divine revelation is to be found, and to regard that question 
as of so little consequence, as almost to make us doubt whether 
he really believes in a revelation at all. He is at pains to 
assure his readers in his preface that many of his statements 
are within the limits of difference of opinion tolerated by legal 
decisions in the Church of England ; asif any earnest ingenuous 
mind would care one straw for that, in comparison with the 
question that really forces itself upon those who accept his 
critical conclusions :—Can we still believe in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ as a message from God? It may be said that he was 
not called upon to discuss that question, as his work is a simple 
inquiry into the facts of the case; but can the man be regarded 
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as a trustworthy guide, who would criticise the books of the 
New Testament just as he might the dialogues of Plato, setting 
aside this as spurious, and that as untrue to history, while yet 
admiring and enjoying the whole as much as ever? We are 
not afraid of the most rigidly impartial and cool inquiry into 
these books ; we ask not that they should be sheltered from 
the scalpel of criticism by the holiness of their authors or the 
preciousness of their contents, but we do ask that he who dis- 
cusses them, should at least perceive and fairly face the 
immense difference to our faith and hope that the alternative 
results of such inquiry must inevitably make. If historical 
criticism proves any or all of the New Testament books to be 
unauthentic, we will not hesitate to reject them; and we be- 
lieve that, even in that event, we could retain knowledge 
enough of the historical Jesus to rest our souls upon ; but we 
can have no confidence in a guide like Dr Davidson, who is 
either too blind to perceive, or not honest enough to acknow- 
ledge, that this is the momentuous issue that is involved in the 
discussion, J.S.C. 
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ow history of Scotland, political and religious, abounds in 

questions that still excite controversy and try the spirits 
of men. The character of Knox and the Regent Murray, the 
guilt of Queen Mary, the principles and struggles of the 
Covenanters are among the chief historical subjects that have 
been very differently treated by different writers, and are still 
looked at by many people through the medium of their poli- 
tical or ecclesiastical prejudices. We believe, indeed, that all 
really intelligent and impartial readers of Scottish history 
have their minds made up in regard to the subjects we have 
named, and others of a cognate character. History may be 
fairly said to have pronounced its final verdict on the character 
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of Knox and Murray, Queen Mary and Bothwell, Argyle, Mon- 
trose, and Claverhouse. Nor has justice, on the whole, been 
denied to that extraordinary and devoted race of men, the 

Scottish Covenanters, who, with all their faults and mistakes, 
were among the noblest of the earth, and rendered immortal 
service to British liberty. 

But while the Presbyterian view of Scottish post-Reforma- 
tion history may be said to be essentially just in itself, and to 
have conclusively triumphed, there is still a party in Scotland 
that takes the Jacobite and Episcopalian side. This party, 
strong in aristocratic feeling and old-fashioned Toryism, plies 
its hereditary task of vilifying Knox and defending Queen 
Mary, abusing the Covenanters and glorifying Claverhouse. 
The late Professor Aytoun was its poet laureate, and now its 
chief champion is Mr Mark Napier. Judging from the works 
of these two writers and their followers, we are tempted to sa 
that the old Jacobite leaven is not yet purged out of Scotland, 
and that Episcopalian prejudice is still strong enough in certain 
quarters to produce the most distorted views of Scottish his- 
tory. That prejudice is, of course, not peculiar to Scotland, 
for, in an English form, it colours nearly every thing that 
flows from the pen of Miss Strickland, whose Life of Queen 
Mary is one of the most partial and inaccurate works published 
in modern times. Yet the cultivated mind of England, repre- 
sented by Mr Froude, is beginning at length to see clearly the 
immense merit of Knox and his fellow-reformers, the real 
character of Mary, and other historical matters which Scottish 
Episcopal writers have always treated in a bitter partisan 
spirit. 

P But no such fresh research and philosophic criticism as Mr 
Froude displays can be found in the large and pretentious 
volumes which Mr Mark Napier has given to the world. That 
modern champion of men and things that have ignominiously 
passed away, wants nearly all the qualities that belong to the 
great, or even the respectable historian. His bulky biogra- 
phies of Montrose and Dundee shew the spirit of the partisan 
throughout, and reproduce the sentiments of an exploded 
Jacobitism. He has no sympathy with those men po prin- 
ciples that have made his country great. Had his heroes 
triumphed, or the ideas he advocates given the direction to our 
politics, our constitutional liberties could have had no exist- 
ence, and in place of them we might have had a continental 
despotism. The Stewarts attempted to secure absolute power 
over Church and State by the help of the Montroses, the 
Lauderdales, the Straffords, the Dundees, and similar powerful 
instruments or pliant tools, But Mr Napier, who identifies 
himself with some of their worst principles, actions, and agents, 
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must be content to be regarded by the ~_ mass of his 
countrymen as an enemy to the very principles and springs of 
British liberty. 

Such a writer cannot be expected to have any sympathy with 
the Scottish Covenanters. Neither the men nor their prin- 
ciples find any favour in his eyes, or meet with any justice at 
his hands. Generous opponents, like Sir Walter Scott, can 
allow to the Covenanters the possession of many noble qualities, 
can sympathise with them in their great sufferings, and con- 
demn the atrocities from which they suffered. Scott had his 
strong political prejudices, as is manifest from his treatment 
of the Covenanters in one of his most famous novels ; but in 
his grave historical work, “The Tales of a Grandfather,” he 
has done something like justice to the persecuted Presby- 
terians. We have even heard of an English lady who was led- 
to take a deep interest in the Scottish Disruption of 1843, and 
to sympathise entirely with its principles, by reading Scott's 
“Old Mortality.” But vast is the difference in point of intellect 
and spirit between a Walter Scott and a Mark Napier. The 
biographer of Montrose and Dundee cannot speak in decent or 
dignified language of the Covenanters or their literary cham- 

ions. Epithets and terms unknown to respectable history he 

vishes on the Presbyterian martyrs, and all who praise their 

lorious sufferings. He is a member of the Scottish bar, and 

heriff of Dumfriesshire, but we can discover little of the 
impartial spirit or courteous language of the judge in his violent 
yet feeble pages. 

In his “ Memorials of Dundee,” and in a bulky pamphlet 
called “ The Case for the Crown,” Mr Napier has made a deli- 
berate attack on the covenanting martyrology of Scotland. He 
has singled out a notable execution, the drowning of two 
women at Wigton in the year 1685, and elaborately attempted 
to prove it a fable and a calumny. Of all the men or women 
who suffered in the times of the Great Persecution, which lasted, 
with few intervals, from the Restoration of 1660 to the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, none have been more commiserated and admired 
than “the Wigton Martyrs.” These were two women who, 
for refusing to take an oath which they believed to be sinful, 
were condemned to death and drowned in the waters of the 
Solway. The meek yet intrepid bearing of these noble-minded 
women, and above all, the touching language and dauntless 
spirit of the youngest in her last moments, have melted many 
a stout heart, and won admiration in quarters where there 
was little sympathy with their cause. Both Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Macaulay have in fitting terms described their mar- 
+ and allowed them the praise of heroism. Their case, 
therefore, has acquired a peculiar celebrity, and serves more 
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than almost any other to mark the oo of the miserable per- 
secuting Governments of Charles IJ. and his brother James. 
But if it can be shewn that the story of “the Wigton Martyrs” 
is substantially false, and that the two women, though con- 
demned to death, were actually reprieved and liberated, it is 
evident that the received history of the suffering Covenanters 
will be seriously discredited, and many other martyrdoms at 
once called in question. Hence the desperate energy with 
which Mr Napier endeavours to invalidate the historical autho- 
rities on which the narrative of the Wigton tragedy rests. If 
he can destroy the basis of this leading case, he will undoubtedly 
shake the credit of Wodrow and other Presbyterian historians, 
and so far weaken the force of the charges usually brought 
against the Governments he defends. 

The arguments which, in his “ Case for the Crown,” he urges 
against the reality of the execution of the Wigton women have 
been admirably and conclusively met by Mr Stewart. The 
lawyer has been quite foiled on his own ground by his reverend 
opponent, his pleadings have been shewn to be worthless, and 
many of his own guns have been effectively turned against 
him. In argument, in temper, and in style, Mr Stewart is 
unquestionably the victor. He displays a truly forensic skill 
and acuteness in testing evidence, and he brings to bear on 
the subject of controversy a historical knowledge of no com- 
mon kind, and a vast mass of authentic materials. With a 
most laudable industry he has collected evidence from local 
records, from our national archives, and from public libraries, 
all pointedly bearing on the points he undertakes to establish. 
Looking at Mr Napier’s attack and Mr Stewart’s defence, 
apart altogether from any sympathy with the Presbyterian 
cause, we are bound to say that, in our opinion, the attack is 
an utter failure and the defence an incontestible triumph. 

But before shewing what Mr Napier’s pleadings are, and 
how they have been disposed of by his antagonist, we shall 
relate the story of the Wigton martyrs as recently authenticated 
by Mr Stewart and others. Our readers need hardly be re- 
minded, that the great persecution in Scotland originated in 
an attempt made by the Government of Charles II. to impose 
upon the people a form of Church Government of which they 
conscientiously and strongly disapproved. The king and his 
ministers virtually claimed the right to dictate to the Scottish 
people what religion they should profess. They also proceeded 
to accomplish their purposes in the most cruel and arbitrary 
manner, forcing the people by means of heavy fines and other 
penalties to attend the parish churches, and sternly interdict- 

the holding of “ conventicles,” or meetings for public wor- 
ship outside of the abhorred Establishment. What we now 
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call the sacred and inalienable rights of conscience were 
trampled under foot, and principles were acted on by the 
Government, that, if unresisted, would have led to utter des- 
potism both in Church and State. It is vain for champions 
and apologists like Mr Napier to deny such charges brought 
against the Government. The acts and proceedings of the 
Scottish Parliament, of the Privy Council, and of that Scottish 
Star Chamber, the “ Court of High Commission,” are of them- 
selves sufficient to bear out the sentence pronounced by im- 
partial history upon the conduct of the execrable men who at 
that unhappy period administered the affairs of Scotland. A 
much less spirited people than the Scotch might well have 
been driven into rebellion by the despotism and cruelty of an 
unprincipled Government. We know how long and how 
patiently the great body of the Presbyterians bore their grievous 
wrongs, how at last a considerable portion of them offered 
armed resistance to their oppressors, and how the defeat of the 
insurgents by the royal armies aggravated the terrible persecu- 
tion. But if these brave insurgents were defeated in the field, 
their cause eventually triumphed, and we reap at this day the 
fruit of their sufferings." 

It was after the battle of Bothwell Bridge, when the perse- 
cution was at the hottest, that those proceedings took place in 
Galloway which led to the condemnation and execution of the 
Wigtonshire female martyrs. To carry the cruel laws against 
conventicles and the harbouring of rebels into vigorous execu- 
tion, “itinerant commissions of justiciary,” that is, roving 
criminal courts, were appointed, with large discretionary powers. 
Without the usual constitutional securities for the protection 
of innocence, these courts tried and condemned hundreds of 
unhappy prisoners in an altogether military fashion. No drum- 
head court-martial ever set about its work with less ceremony 
than these extraordinary engines of civil tyranny. In October 
1684, a number of itinerant justiciary courts were appointed to 
traverse the south-west of Scotland, with a view to the summary 
trial and punishment of all who in any way withstood the 
Government. The court that was to visit Dumfriesshire and 
Galloway consisted of the Marquis of Queensberry, Lord Drum- 
lanrig, and Claverhouse. These commissioners arrived at Wig- 
ton on the 14th October, and a few days after commenced their 
congenial work. On the first day they disposed of no less than 
fifty-five cases; for they were untrammelled by any jury, or 
even by witnesses. ‘The accused were examined by their 
judges, and generally condemned or acquitted as they refused 
or consented to take the ensnaring oath of abjuration which 
even many friends of the Government severely reprobated. 
The crime for which nearly all of them were thus tried was, 
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holding intercourse with rebels, or the frequenting of conven- 
ticles. “Some,” says Mr Stewart, “would not take the test, or 
swear any oath; some owned being at conventicles, and havin 
had children baptised by Presbyterian ministers ; some owne 
converse with rebels who were near relatives, but would not 
depone where and when they last saw them. All these were 
in the meantime sent to prison, some of them in irons. Next 
day sentence was passed upon the prisoners; several were 
banished to the plantations, and others, whose crimes were 
thought more aggravated, had their case referred to the Justi- 
ciary Court in Edinburgh” (p. 25). 
From the original record of this extraordinary criminal court, 
still in the possession of Sir Andrew Agnew, the honoured re- 
resentative of the ancient Hereditary Sheriffs of Wigtonshire, 
r Stewart extracts the passages relating to the trial, condem- 
nation, and banishment of three respectable women for the 
crime of holding communication with and refusing to betray 
their own husbands, who were, in the eyes of the Government, 
rebels or outlaws. He then very appropriately remarks :— 
“To sentence to banishment and slavery wives for speaking to 
their husbands, or mothers for speaking to their sons, and re- 
fusing to inform against them, was, doubtless, severity of no 
ordinary character; yet it was not beyond what the statute 
anent deponing allowed, and was quite in accordance with the 
spirit of the special instructions from the Council under which 
this Commission was acting; one of these instructions being, 
‘You shall turn out all the wives and children of the forfeited 
persons and fugitives from their habitations, if it shall appear 
that they have conversed with their parents or husbands, or if 
they refuse to vindicate themselves by their oath’” (p. 26). 
But matters became worse before they began to mend. A 
still lower deep of iniquity was reached by the wretched 
Government of the day. In consequence of some irregular and 
threatening proceedings of the “Society” people, or “ Camer- 
onians,” of whom the celebrated James Renwick was now the 
master spirit, the men in power, yielding to a craven terror 
which sprang from a bad conscience, hastily issued an ordinance 
or decree, by which all persons who owned or refused to disown 
a certain Declaration, or manifesto of the disaffected, might, 
by authority of an officer armed with a commission from the 
Privy Council, and in presence of two witnesses, be immediately 
ut to death. This inhuman order took effect from the 22d 
ovember 1684. An officer of the army, who might be a mere 
subaltern,-had thus authority to seize country people on the 
high roads, in the fields, or on the moors, put to them a testing 
oath which they hardly understood, and on their refusing or 
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hesitating to take it, have them executed on the spot. This 
law did not remain a dead letter, but was savagely enforced 
over the whole country. Base informers lent their aid toa 
brutal soldiery, and the whole west Lowlands soon became a 
miserable scene of bloodshed. Then was the “killing time,” 
so pathetically described by Wodrow and other Scottish his- 
torians; when neither age nor sex, neither innocence nor worth 
was spared ; when law and liberty, and religion itself, seemed to 
lie prostrate under the feet of wicked men, whose natural 
cruelty had been heightened to madness by vindictive rage and 
ignoble fear. 

It was at this dreadful crisis that the Commission tried 
and condemned at Wigton these humble women whose 
names are immortalised in Scottish history. The Commis- 
sioners present were, David Graham, brother of “Claver- 
house,” Grierson of Lagg, and two military officers, Major 
Winram and Captain Strachan. They held their court on the 
13th April 1685, and on that day condemned to death by 
drowning, MARGARET LAUCHLISON, MARGARET WILSON, and 
her sister, AGNES WILSON. These three females, two of them 
very young, had been previously reported to the authorities by 
the Episcopal curates of theirrespective parishes as “disorderly,” 
that is, as absenting themselves from the parish church, and 
either attending conventicles, or sympathising and holding 
communion with those who frequented such meetings. It 
was thus one of the worst features of the times that an intrusive 
and odious clergy became the willing tools of the vilest tyranny, 
and were actually made to betray helpless women to death. 
It is also to be noticed that death by drowning, which had 
fallen into disuse in Scotland for several generations, had been 
revived at this time to meet the case of women who should be 
condemned for rebellion or treason. It was enacted that men 
condemned to death should be hanged in the ordinary fashion, 
but that female criminals “were to be drowned.” On this Mr 
Napier remarks :—“ This was an instruction not of barbarous 
eruelty, but of careful criminal justice ; and as regards women, 
the spirit and intention was as humane as the condition of the 
country could possibly admit of. However guilty, women were 
to be drowned simply, and not hanged as traitors, or dismem- 
bered.” The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. “Mr 
Napier,” observes Mr Stewart, with calm and measured indig- 
nation, “is entitled to hold his own opinion as to the humanity 
of the instructions of the Privy Council as regards women, 
though very few will agree with him. The fact that at this 
time the Government of Scotland ordered that females who 
would not swear the abjuration oath should be put to death by 
drowning stands uncontradicted.” “The condition of the 
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country, it is said, admitted of nothing more clement than 
this mild death by drowning. No doubt the country was in as 
bad a condition as it could be in; things had come to the worst, 
and were therefore about to amend. The Government that 
found it necessary to make women swear that they would not 
make war against it, was certainly reduced to its last shift, and 
must soon make way for a better” (p. 32). 

Margaret Lauchlison, a widow about sixty-three years of age, 
had resided in the parish of Kirkinner, contiguous to that of 
Wigton, and had been informed against by Mr Andrew Symson, 
the Episcopal curate. She was apprehended in her own house, 
when on her knees in prayer, roughly treated by the dragoons 
as they conveyed her to Wigton, and, as the minute of Kirk- 
inner kirk-session records, was condemned “for ‘conventicle- 
keeping and alleged rebellion.” She is reported of in the same 
minute “as a woman of known integrity and piety from her 
youth”; and she seems to have faced her judges in the true 
spirit of a martyr. Two other females were tried and con- 
demned along with her, Margaret and Agnes Wilson, daughters 
of Gilbert Wilson, farmer at Glenvernock, in the parish of 
Penninghame. Margaret was about eighteen, and her sister 
Agnes not more than thirteen years of age. The case of Agnes 
is vehemently disputed by Mr Napier, who contends that on 
account of her extreme youth she could not legally have been 
brought to trial. But we know that the Government of the 
day actually imprisoned and banished children little above 
twelve, or even under that age, for attending conventicles, and 
for similar misdemeanours. A Government that could put 
women to death for constructive rebellion could not be expected 
to be very merciful to young and tender children. We see no 
reason, then, to dispute the distinct statement of Wodrow, 
amply borne out as it is by local tradition, that Agnes Wilson 
was condemned to death, but was liberated, on her father, who 
had comformed to Episcopacy, going to Edinburgh, and giving 
a bond for a hundred pounds to produce her person on demand, 
It would a that for some time before their apprehen- 
sion and trial these young Wilsons had left their father’s house, 
and, for conscience’ sake, lived “in the wild mountains, bogs, 
and caves.” They had probably attended conventicles in the 
solitudes of Galloway, or at least had held social and spiritual 
intercourse with those who frequented these religious assem- 
blies. 

The dreadful sentence, pronounced on the 13th April, was 
not executed till the 11th May. The judges, more merciful 
than the Government, delayed the execution that the convicts 
might have time and be induced to petition for a on. 
According to Mr Napier, they both professed their readiness to 
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take the oath, were removed to Edinburgh, were reprieved, and 
finally liberated. But his theory, propounded with all confi- 
dence, cannot be maintained, as we shall afterwards see; and 
the two women were actually executed, in terms of their 
original sentence. There seems to have arisen among their 
friends, and even among the authorities at Wigton, an expec- 
tation that the sentence would not be carried out; and certain 
steps were undoubtedly taken to procure areprieve. A petition 
urporting to come from Margaret Lauchlison, and a reprieve of 
th the women, still exist among the records of the Privy 
Council in Edinburgh; but the petition is of very doubtful 
origin, and the reprieve was not followed by any final pardon. 
No trace of any such pardon is to be found among the public 
records either in Edinburgh orin London. Nor can it be proved 
that the condemned women were brought to Edinburgh, what- 
ever may have been the intention of the authorities. After 
the 11th May 1685, these women disappear from this earthly 
scene ; they vanish from the land of the living ; history cannot 
trace them at Wigton, at Edinburgh, or in any part of Scotland. 
Even though we had not abundant evidence of their actual 
martyrdom,,the presumption in the circumstances narrated 
would be that they were executed in terms of their sentence. 
Let us now see where and how that cruel sentence was 
carried out, to the eternal infamy of the Government of James 
II. The common belief has been, that they were tied to stakes 
on the Solway sand, within high water mark, the older woman 
being placed nearest the sea, that her drowning agonies might 
move her fellow-sufferer to recant as the tide rose up to demand 
both its victims. There is an old woodcut frontispiece to “ The 
Hind let Loose,” giving such a representation of the martyr- 
dom ; and this may be the source of the popular conception of 
the scene. But Mr Stewart shews that this conception is in- 
eorrect, and proves that the condemned women were drowned 
in the channel of the small river Blednoch that falls into the 
Solway at Wigton, and up which, for some distance, the tide 
flows with considerable volume and rapidity. Stakes were 
fastened on the sandy margin of the stream, and to these the 
women were tied with ropes, so loosely as to admit of their 
being flung into the channel up which the tide was flowing. 
This mode of execution accords with the earliest and best 
history and tradition, as well as with certain recorded circum- 
stances of the memorable tragedy. It is also that which is 
described in an old pamphlet of 1714, entitled, “ Popery Re- 
viving,” that, as if to aggravate the discomfiture of Mr Napier, 
has recently been brought to light. The events of Providence, 
as well as the facts of history, have fought against Mr Mark 
Napier, as the stars in their courses fought against Sisera. 
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The scene at the execution of Margaret Lauchlison and Mar- 
garet Wilson, now more surely than ever believed among us, is 
indelibly imprinted on the mind and heart of Scotland. It has 
been pondered and wept over by Christians in many lands ; and 
even stout-hearted men of the world, though unused to the melt- 
ing mood, have given it the tribute of their admiration and their 
tears. Onan early summer day, while the glancing waters of the 
Solway were flowing up the river Blednoch, a grey-haired, pious, 
venerable widow, and a blooming girl of eighteen, both of high 
religious feeling, and of irreproachable life, but condemned to 
die for refusing to take an oath which they believed to be sin- 
ful, were led forth from their noisome prison to suffer death by 
drowning. They were guarded by a troop of dragoons, under 
the command of Major Winram, one of those unscrupulous 
officers which a tyrannical government never fails to discover 
and employ. A great multitude of the townspeople, most of 
them filled with deep sorrow and silent indignation, follow the 
sad procession. The prisoners, who to the last have maintained 
a good conscience, in spite of all temptations, are allowed some 
time to engage in their last earthly devotions. They comport 
themselves in such a way as to draw tears from many eyes. 
Margaret Lauchlison is first flung into the water, and is soon in 
the agonies of death ; but her youthful friend, instead of being 
terrified at the sight, replied to a question put to her by her 
executioners, “ What do I see but Christ wrestling there ?’— 
one of the most sublime and pathetic expressions ever used by 
saint or martyr. Then her turn comes to taste the bitterness, 
or rather the sweetness, of death. She has sung part of 
Psalm xxv., beginning with these touching lines :-— 


** Let not the errors of my youth, 
Nor sins, remember’d be a 
In mercy, for thy goodness sake, 
O Lord, remember me. 


‘* The meek and lowly he will guide 
In judgment just alway : 
To meek and poor afflicted ones 
He'll clearly teach his way.” 


She has also read a portion of the Word of God, the noble 
eighth chapter of the epistle to the Romans, ending with the 
most consoling and inspiring words: “For I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” As she 
finishes her prayer, or is yet praying, the waters cover her, and 
she begins to struggle with the lastenemy. But before her spirit 
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departs, she is drawn up, and asked if she will pray for the 
king. ‘I wish the salvation of all men, but the damnation 
of none,” she replied. A cry thereupon is raised, that she 
is willing to conform; and Major Winram offers her once 
more the oath of abjuration. She refuses it, saying, ‘I will 
not ; Iam one of Christ’s children: let me go.” She is then 
plunged again into the water, her head is held down with a 
town-officer’s halbert, and soon she obtains her glorious 
crown. 

Such is the story of the Wigton martyrs, never to be for- 
gotten while the memory of the just is blessed on the earth. 
But Mr Mark Napier, apologist of and fit companion for 
Claverhouse, Lagg, and Winram, most contemptuously 
sneers at the whole affair, which he styles a “‘ myth” and a 
‘“‘calumny.” He speaks of Margaret Wilson, ‘the virgin 
martyr,” as “‘the prima donna of the water opera,” and 
‘‘ the Ophelia of the Hamlet of our martyrologies.” Such is 
the man who pretends to write Scottish history, and is the 
professed champion of historical truth and morality. 

We now proceed to give, as concisely and accurately as 
possible, the evidence on ‘which the story of this famous 
martyrdom rests. We find that to accomplish this we can- 
not do better than use the materials which Mr Stewart has 
accumulated and employed with admirable industry and 
skill. Having given a condensed statement of the affirma- 
tive arguments for the historical truth of the story, we shall 
advert to the assault upon that truth made so desperately 
by Mr Napier in his ‘“ Case for the Crown.” But when 
we have stated the case for the martyrs, our readers will see 
that little time need be wasted on the elaborate but power- 
less pleadings of this Scottish advocatus diaboli. In an 
ordinary criminal trial, how often, when the main facts 
have been proved by credible witnesses, the most carefully 
got up “exculpatory evidence,” when simply touched, im- 
mediately crumbles away, or comes to nothing at all. 

_ It must first, then, be stated, that there has been in 
Wigton, and over all Galloway, one uniform, consistent 
tradition on the subject of the martyrdom. That the two 
women were drowned at Wigton, some years before the 
Revolution of 1688, has never been questioned by the people 
of that town and its neighbourhood ; and it is only of late 
years that any doubt has been expressed as to the fact. This 
tradition, existing even before any printed narrative of the 
martyrdom appeared, cannot reasonably be accounted for, 
unless on the supposition that it is based on truth. The 
narratives of Wodrow and others never could have palmed 
off a fable upon the people of Wigtonshire, and were evi- 
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dently believed only because they accorded with existing 
tradition and accredited facts. No inventions or assevera- 
tions of Presbyterian writers could have created a universal, 

opular belief in the story of the martyrdom; for they would 
bev been exposed by vigilant adversaries, and have met 
with instant contradiction on the spot where all the facts of 
the case were known. Then, a direct descendant and name- 
sake of Gilbert Wilson of Glenvernock is alive at this day, 
to testify that the martyrdom of the two women has always 
been a precious and cherished tradition in his family. His 
father, John Wilson, died in 1841, at the age of eighty-three, 
and was consequently born in 1758, only twenty-four 
years after the ascertained date of the death of Thomas 
Wilson, the martyr’s brother. Thus, the grandfather of the 
present representative of the family doubtless received the 
account of the martyrdom from Thomas Wilson, who could 
speak of his martyred sister’s death from his own personal 
knowledge. Here, then, we have a short but strong chain of 
tradition, which, in the estimation of most people will be 
almost as valid as any amount of authentic history. 

In various early pamphlets and church records, the 
martyrdom is alluded to in a manner that can hardly be 
mistaken. The Reformed Presbyterian Synod published in 
1780, the minutes of ‘“‘ The Society People,” relating to a 
portion of the persecution period; and in that publication 
we find a narrative of events that occurred between the 
middle of February and the end of May 1685. That nar- 
rative contains the following statement :—“‘ Yea, women, 
and that both old and young, escaped not their bloody and 
barbarous hands, by whom some were strangely murdered, 
and many of them carried to prison.” In the “ Informa- 
tory Vindication,” a manifesto written by Renwick, and pub- 
lished in 1687, just two years after the martyrdom, there is 
this undoubted allusion to the event: “‘ drowning women, 
some of them very young, and some of exceeding old 
age.” In a well-known work, ‘“‘A Hind Let Loose,” at- 
tributed to Alexander Shields, there is a similar and still 
more pointed allusion which cannot be mistaken: ‘‘ Neither 
were women spared ; but some were hanged, some drowned, 
tied to stakes within the sea mark, to be devoured gradually 
with the growing waves, and some of them of a very young, 
some of an old age.” A still more significant reference to 
the punishment of drowning in Scotland, is found in a ‘‘ De- 
claration,” issued by the Prince of Orange at the Hague, in 
October 1688. In that official document, the Government 
of Scotland is accused of having ‘‘ empowered officers and 
soldiers to act upon the subject living in quiet and full 
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peace, the greatest barbarities, in destroying them by hang- 
ing, shooting, and drowning them, without any form of law, 
or respect to age or sex.” It is thus evident that the mode 
in which the Wigtonshire women had been put to death, had 
not only been noised abroad over all Scotland, but had also 
reached the shores of Holland, and found a place in a public 
manifesto issued by the authority of the prudent and cir- 
cumspect William of Orange. 

But in addition to these pointed allusions in pamphlets 
and documents of the time there are numerous direct his- 
torical statements which can be adduced in proof of the 
martyrdom. ‘‘A Short Memorial of Sufferings and Griev- 
ances” was published by the ‘ Societies ” or Cameronians, 
in 1690. In that pamphlet, written by Alexander Shields, 
a bete noir of Mr Napier, and adopted as a manifesto by a 
large number of trustworthy people, a list is given of seventy- 
eight persons who suffered death in “the killing time.” The 
list has up to this day been accepted on all hands as literally 
accurate, if we except the names of the two sufferers at Wigton. 
But the pamphlet expressly charges Colonel James Douglas, 
the Laird of Lagg, and Captain Winram with having ‘‘ most 
illegally condemned, and most inhumanly drowned at stakes 
within the sea mark, two women at Wigton, namely, Mar- 
garet Lachlan, upwards of sixty years, and Margaret Wilson, 
about twenty years, the foresaid fatal year of 1685.” Here 
then we have a publication of the main facts of this famous 
case, just five years after their alleged occurrence, when the 
officers inculpated were still alive, and certainly would have 
given an indignant denial to the charge brought against 
them had it been false. It is also certain that, if the two 
women had not been drowned, the people of Wigton would 
have instantly repudiated the terrible statement of the pam- 
phlet. No denial or disclaimer was ever heard of; the 
friends and the foes of the accused Government and its myr- 
midons were alike silent; and this silence can only be 
reasonably accounted for by the truth of the tale. 

For some time after the Revolution, a war of pamphlets 
was carried on in England as well as Scotland by Presbyterian 
and Episcopalian writers, respectively attacking and defend- 
ing the Government of the Restoration. These publications 
are in many respects obsolete and worthless; yet they con- 
tain a certain portion of valuable historical matter which 
perhaps has not been sifted out of them with sufficient care. 
The story of the martyrdom at Wigton, as might be expected, 
is alluded to, or plainly narrated by some of the pamphleteers, 
while it is significantly left uncontradicted by others. Ina 
“‘ Brief and True Account of the Sufferings of the Church of 
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Scotland, occasioned by the Episcopalians since 1660,” pub- 
lished at London two years after the Revolution, the writer 
mentions as ‘‘ Episcopal inhumanities,” ‘“‘ rapine, murder, 
hanging, drowning, beheading, famine, torturing with boot, 
and thumikins.” In another and more important pam- 
phlet, on the Presbyterian side, entitled ‘‘ A Second Vindica- 
tion of the Church of Scotland,” the Wigton affair is thus 
explicitly mentioned :—‘‘ Some gentlemen, whose names, 
out of respect for them, I forbear to mention, took two 
women, Margaret Lachland and Margaret Wilson, the one 
sixty, the other of twenty years, and caused them to be tied 
to a stake within sea mark at Wigton, and left them there 
till the tide overflowed them and drowned them; and this 
was done without any legal trial in 1685.” The author of 
this pamphlet, Dr Gilbert Rule, Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, was employed by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland to defend the Presbyterian cause 
from Episcopal attacks. He was authorised to consult the 
best sources of information for his material facts and dates, 
and he wrote under a sense of official responsibility. His 
vindication of the church of which he was an ornament, 
was temperate yet complete; and the dignity of his character 
should have saved him from the insolence of Mr Napier. 
He was answered by three of the best writers on the Epis- 
copalian side, Robert Calder, Dr Munro, and John Sage, not 
one of whom contradicted what he had asserted in regard to the 
Wigton case. It is, of course, abundantly clear that had 
any contradiction been possible, it certainly would have been 
forthcoming. Dr Rule’s pages were minutely scanned and 
criticised by his opponents, who were all most eager to 
destroy the credit of his work ; but though his strong state- 
ment in regard to the Wigton martyrdom lay under their 
eyes, not one of them looked at it, or ventured to challenge 
its substantial accuracy. 

This indirect testimony to the truth of the great historical 
fact that has been called in question is undoubtedly very 
strong ; but for those who are disposed to undervalue it, 
evidence of a more direct kind can be produced. An Epis- 
copalian pamphlet, published at Edinburgh so early as 1703, 
and recently dragged out of the obscurity into which it had 
fallen, contains an explicit admission of the fact of the drown- 
ing of the women at Wigton. It is styled ‘‘ A Short Character 
of the Presbyterian Spirit,” and is marked by the most 
violent Episcopalian partisanship. Though the title-page 
contains not the name either of the author or the printer, it 
has been very skilfully traced by Mr Stewart, and an able writer 
in the Scotsman, to the press of Mr Andrew Symson, and to 
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the pen of Mr Matthias Symson, his son. It is found, at 
least, in two bound collections of pamphlets preserved in 
Edinburgh, and in each of these volumes there is a manu- 
script index of authors’ names, where the Short Character is 
attributed to Mr M. Symson. This person was, in early life, 
a strong partisan writer, and he became a clergyman of the 
Church of England. One of these collections of pamphlets 
belonged to the Hon. Archibald Campbell, a leading Epis- 
copalian, and the man of his day most likely to know the 
names of all the writers on his side. Both in the index of 
the volume and on the title-page of the pamphlet itself, the 
name of Mr M. Symson, as its author, is found in Lord 
Archibald’s handwriting. Then the pamphlet itself, in the 
judgment of practical printers, is evidently from the press of 
Mr Symson’s father, who was a printer in Edinburgh when 
it appeared, and some of whose books, bearing his imprima- 
tur, are still found in our public libraries. 

But this Mr Symson, the elder, was none other than the 
minister or ‘‘ curate,” of the parish of Kirkinner, at the time 
of the alleged martyrdom. In 1686, he was inducted at 
Douglas ; but being expelled, or ‘‘rabbled,” by his parish- 
ioners at the Revolution, he took up his residence in Edin- 
burgh, and set up a printing establishment. As minister of 
Kirkinner, Mr Syzrason was the man that, in 1684, gave in 
to the authorities a list of “ disorderlies.” That list, in his 
own handwriting, is preserved in the Register Office, Edin- 
burgh ; and it contains the name of Margaret Lauchlison, 
one of the martyrs. And it may here be mentioned, by the 
way, that the list of the Penninghame “ disorderlies,” con- 
taining the name of the other martyr, Margaret Wilson, has, 
along with many lists of a similar kind, been recently dis- 
covered among the family papers of Sir Andrew Agnew of 
Lochnaw. 

Now, in the pamphlet we have mentioned, a copy of which 
lies before us as we write, we find the following statement, in 
reply to certain charges brought by Presbyterian writers :— 
“‘T know they generally talk of two women in Galloway: 
drowned they were indeed, but not tied to stakes, within flood- 
mark, till the sea came up . . . . and not without any form 
or process of law.” Here the pamphleteer, who, with his 
father, must have been near Wigton when the martyrdom 
took place, expressly admits the main fact, though he denies 
some of the particulars of the execution, as related in the 
pages of his opponents. The mode of the drowning was 
popularly misrepresented at the time; and the actual exe- 
cutioners, however strange and violent their conduct, took 
care to give some colour of law to their carrying out of 
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the sentence. Mr M. Symson is very indignant at what he 
calls a malicious misrepresentation of the case ; but he can- 
not deny the damning fact of the execution of the women, 
though few men living at the time had a greater interest in 
denying it, had such a thing been possible. Thus, we have, 
in the “‘ Short Vindication” of Mr Symson, one of the most 
convincing corroborative testimonies to the reality of the 
martyrdom which can be conceived of or desired. In its 
timely resuscitation, we see an interesting instance of the 
cumulative nature of the evidence that gathers round un- 
doubted historic truth. 

In what Mr Stewart calls “ earlier histories,” as distin- 
guished from more fugitive publications, the martyrdom is 
recorded at length. That well-known Scottish work, the 
“Cloud of Witnesses,” published by the Cameronians in 
1714, contains a full account of the sufferings of the two 
Wigton martyrs. The accuracy of this account was not 
questioned when it appeared, though thousands of people in 
Wigtonshire could and would have denounced it had it been 
false. Defoe, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Church of Scotland,” 
published in 1717, also gives a detailed narrative of the 
tragedy. The sympathies of this famous writer were con- 
fessedly with the persecuted Presbyterians ; but his account 
of their sufferings was written after honest inquiry, and 
in a spirit of impartiality. He, a man versed in affairs, 
and not likely to be imposed upon by mere inventions or 
calumnies, undoubtedly believed the story of the Wigton 
martyrs, and did his best to hand it down fully to posterity. 

But the most direct and conclusive evidence of the truth 
of the martyrdom has yet to be mentioned. That consists 
of the minutes of the kirk-sessions of Kirkinner and Penn- 
inghame, the two Wigtonshire parishes to which the martyrs 
respectively belonged. About twenty years after the Re- 
volution, the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
wishing to collect and preserve as materials of authentic 
history the records of the great Revolution period, directed 
the inferior church courts to procure exact accounts of “‘ the 
sufferings of the late times,” and record them in their 
minutes for future use. Accordingly, the Synod of Gallo- 
way, with other similar courts, took action in the matter, 
and directed the Presbyteries within its bounds to collect the 
materials that were wanted. The Presbyteries accomplished 
the task assigned them through means of their kirk-sessions. 
None of these church courts were in very great haste to 
collect and put on record the narratives of the recent perse- 
cutions. They erred rather on the side of procrastination ; 
and, besides, all they did was done with the utmost degree 
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of publicity. Any misstatement of facts, or perversion of 
history, on their part, would certainly have soon been de- 
tected and exposed. But the character of the ministers and 
elders of the Church of Scotland has always been such as to 
—_ the very idea of their recording as true what they 

new to be false. Only a Napier in these days can accuse 
a Wigtonshire kirk-session of having “ attested for truth, 
and sealed with prayer, an abominable falsehood.” 

After various inquiries and delays, the kirk-session of 
Kirkinner recorded, in a minute of the 15th April 1711, a 
distinct account of the apprehension, condemnation, and 
execution of Margaret Lauchlison, as well as of the sufferings 
of twelve other persons during the times of persecution. 
We need not quote this remarkable minute, nor any part of 
it, as it is patent to the whole world; and even Mr Napier 
cannot deny its authenticity. If it be objected that the 
name of Margaret Wilson is not mentioned in it, let it be 
remembered that she belonged to the parish of Penninghame, 
and that her sufferings fell to be recorded by another session. 

The Kirkinner session, when they put on record their 
minute of April 1711, consisted of fourteen members, eleven 
of whom were actually present. Mr Stewart has carefully 
investigated the history and character of these members of 
session, arid, by a legitimate process of historical reasoning, 
arrives at the conclusion that the fact of the martyrdom was 
not with them a matter of tradition, but had taken place 
within the remembrance of the youngest of them, was what 
most of them must have had personal knowledge of, or even 
may have witnessed with their own eyes. He very appro- 
priately remarks in regard to these witnesses :—‘‘ Did they 
solemnly record the story of the martyrdom, knowing it to be 
false, and give it in to be read in the Presbytery of Wigton, 
who knew the true story? No degree of moral worthlessness 
could account for such conduct. It would betoken, besides, 
oT extreme folly, as no body of men ever could be guilty 
re) es 

The records of the kirk-session of Penninghame contain a 
full and touching account of the martyrdom. A long minute, 
of date 19th February 1711, drawn up, as the preceding re- 
cords attest, after much investigation, and with great care, 
relates the story of the Wilson family, and of the execution 
of Margaret Wilson, along with her fellow-sufferer, Margaret 
Lauchlison. The narrative is full, precise, and affecting, 
the foundation of Wodrow’s account of the martyrdom, and 
of nearly all the versions of the story given by subsequent 
historians. Every mark of authenticity, good faith, and 
historical truth is found in this important minute, as Mr 
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Stewart shews with his usual industry and acuteness. The 
names of the minister, elders, and deacons who drew it up 
and attested it are preserved; and it is ascertained that 
most of them, from their age, and residence near Wigton, 
must have had a personal knowledge of the fact of the mar- 
tyrdom. In 1711, also, the mother and brother of Margaret 

ilson were still alive to bear witness to the fact of her cruel 
death. Probably from their lips the minister of Penning- 
hame, Mr Robert Rowan, received the interesting particulars 
of the martyrdom recorded in the minute. The authority 
of Thomas Wilson, the brother, is expressly cited in the 
minute itself. He was for fifteen years before his death, 
which took place in 1734, an elder in Penninghame, and 
thus was alive twenty-three years after the record of his 
sister’s sufferings had been inserted in the session book, and, 
in a manner, published to the whole world. Wodrow’s his- 
tory also appeared twelve years before his death; but he 
found in it nothing to contradict concerning the sufferings 
of his martyred sister. 

It appears from the minutes of the Presbytery of Wigton 
that the statements on which we have been commenting, 
with other similar documents from the kirk-sessions “‘ within 
the bounds,” were laid upon the table, received Presbyterial 
sanction, and were ordered to be transmitted to the Clerk of 
the General Assembly. The names of the members of Presby- 
tery, and the ages of most of them at the time, are all known; 
and they are found to be men who might be personally cog- 
nisant of the facts of the Wigton martyrdoms, or had ample 
means of ascertaining their truth. Without one dissentient 
voice, and with all the unsuspecting confidence of those who 
receive or bear testimony to facts that are not only undeni- 
able but uncontested, they give the stamp of their sanction 
to the statements of persecutions produced by the different 
kirk-sessions, and transmit them, as materials of history, to 
the} highest Church Court of the realm. The dreadful 
charges against the Government of James II., and its repre- 
sentatives at Wigton, contained in the Kirkinner and Pen- 
ninghame minutes, were not doubted or denied in any 
quarter; whereas, if they had been unfounded, there were 
not awanting many Episcopal or Jacobite champions who 
would have made the country ring with assertions of their 
falsehood. The community of Wigton and its neighbour- 
hood, who must have well known what the sessions and the 
Presbytery had recorded, unanimously accepted as true 
accounts of sufferings which were too notorious to admit of 
any denial. It would appear, also, that in 1708, Mr Ker, 
the minister, with his kirk-session, appointed a parochial 
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fast, in consequence of “the sins of the late unhappy times.” 
Among the recorded reasons for this appointment are the 
eruelties practised by the Jacobite Government, which are 
enumerated as follows :—‘‘ Imprisoning, racking, shooting, 
hanging, drowning, beheading, and banishing at pleasure 
such as adhered to the truths of God.” We have here 
another of those allusions to the Wigton martyrdoms which 
so powerfully combine to create or deepen in every honest 
mind an impression of their reality. 

In 1722 was published Wodrow’s well-known History of the 
Church of Scotland. That work, dedicated to the King, and 
of national importance, contained a full and authentic account 
of the sufferings of the great persecution period. The story 
of the martyred women of Wigton, expressly derived from 
the kirk-session minutes, which we have mentioned, is given 
at length. At the time of the publication many who had 
witnessed or had been personally cognisant of the Wigton 
tragedy were still alive; so also were most of the ministers 
and elders who had drawn up the minutes which Wodrow 
followed or rather adopted. But while many could bear 
testimony to the substantial accuracy of the historian’s nar- 
rative, there arose none to dispute it, or to get up anything like 
a “Case for the Crown.” The Wigton martyrdom, as nar- 
rated in the pages of Wodrow, was published over the whole 
land, made a deep impression on the public mind, and took 
the place in Scottish history which it has retained to this 
day. The character and authority of Wodrow, so furiously 
and, we may say, so basely assailed by Mr Napier, will defy 
all hostile and- spiteful criticism. e historian of the 
Church of Scotland had, like other men, his leanings, and 
even his prejudices; he made no pretensions to what some 
call the higher historical criticism ; he lived in what may be 
styled by certain people “‘an uncritical age”; but that he 
was honest, conscientious, and painstaking, that he had 
access to the best materials, and made an upright use of 

‘them, can admit of no question whatever, except perhaps 
among men of the peculiar mental and moral idiosyncrasy 
of Mr Napier. 

The tombstones in Wigton churchyard to the memory of 
the two martyrs, were certainly erected, as Mr Stewart 
shews, before 1729, and probably much earlier in the cen- 
tury. They differ in size and appearance, but, judging from 
the style of lettering, we must assign them to the same 
period. They both testify to the death by drowning; and it 
is absolutely certain that they were reared at a time when 
hundreds of persons at and near Wigton both could and 
would have challenged their testimony, had contradiction 
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been possible. It may be fairly averred that the erection of 
such memorials, graven with an utter falsehood, must be set 
down among those moral impossibilities that have only to 
be stated in order to be instantly acknowledged. The tomb- 
stone of Margaret Wilson bears a touching inscription which 
fails not to strike a chord in every true Scottish heart, and 
will, we are persuaded, excite deep Christian sympathy 
wherever it is known. We extract only the first four lines, 
which we copy from the beautiful facsimile that forms the 
frontispiece of Mr Stewart’s work :— 


LET EARTH AND STONE STILL WITNES BEARE 
THEIR LYES A VIRGINE MARTYR HERE, 

MURTHER’D FOR OUNING CHRIST SUPREAME 
HEAD OF HIS CHURCH AND NO MORE CRIME. 


The third and fourth lines express with touching simplicity 
a doctrine and a fact which a man like Mr Napier cannot 
understand, or will stoutly deny; but their testimony is 
verified to all time by the voice of history and the word of 
God. Every attempt made to shake that testimony will 
only add to its strength and validity; and the things to 
which it relates have found a permanent place in the theo- 
logy and history of Scotland. The assaults made from time 
to time on that glorious truth, the Headship of Christ, have 
only fixed it deeper in the minds and hearts of the Scottish 
people; and, in like manner, the rude and boastful denial 
of the Wigton martyrdoms, by Mr Napier, and men of his 
stamp, has only served to bring out the evidence of their 
truth into bolder relief and clearer light. Truth gains by 
discussion, and even by denial or contradiction: her greatest 
enemies often unwittingly render hera great service. Thus 
we could almost forgive Mr Napier for the attempt he has 
made, were it not for his language and spirit, which are 
beyond all literary forgiveness. 

e now come to consider the arguments by which Mr 
Napier attempts to overthrow that fabric of historical evi- 
dence on which the story of the Wigton martyrdom rests. 
We might be warranted in asserting, or taking for granted, 
that no argument which Mr Napier, or any other critic, can 
produce, will in the least affect the credibility of a story that 
is so supported. A fact that is once proved cannot be 
reasonably called in question. That is a truism which 
might be held sufficient at once to dispose of Mr Napier and 
his “‘ Case for the Crown.” But futile attempts to invalidate 
a great historical fact often serve to make that fact more 
prominent than ever, and to commend more forcibly to 
public attention the evidence on which it is believed. On 
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that ground, therefore, we are disposed to look seriously 
into Mr Napier’s ponderous pamphlet on the story of the 
Wigton martyrdoms. 

We set aside at once what he says on the subject of the 
trial and condemnation of Agnes Wilson, the sister of 
Margaret, and only thirteen years of age. He asserts that 
it was impossible that a girl so young could be tried for her 
life and condemned to death. But we have already seen 
that she was actually so tried and condemned, and was only 
liberated on her father giving a heavy bond for her appear- 
ance. Mr Stewart shews that children, even younger than 
Agnes Wilson, were at that unhappy period condemned and 
punished for offences against the Government. 

It is admitted by Mr Napier that the two elder women 
were, on the 13th April 1685, condemned at Wigton to 
death by drowning, for not taking the oath of abjuration. 
But he asserts, and attempts to prove, that both of them 
were, on their own humble petition and submission to the 
Government, pardoned and liberated. One document, on 
which he mainly rests his case is a petition purporting to 
be from Margaret Lauchlison, recently discovered in the 
Register Office, Edinburgh. That petition, in the most 
abject terms, makes confession of the justice of her sentence, 
promises.complete conformity in all time coming, and im- 
plores the pardon of her past offences. As Margaret 
Lauchlison was unable to write, this document is professedly 
drawn up by a notary public, and subscribed by two wit- 
nesses. There is no evidence whatever of its having been 
read over to the aged prisoner, or of its expressing her real 
sentiments. There is, in fact, the strongest internal evidence 
of its alien or officious authorship. A woman who, rather 
than take an oath she believed to be sinful, had calmly sub- 
mitted to a sentence of death, was certainly not likely, only 
a few days after her condemnation, to confess her crime, 
and petition for mercy in the most humble and penitent 
. manner. The probability, we may say the certainty, is, 
that some friends at Wigton, anxious to save her life, and 
and perhaps also to save the credit of the Government, 
drew up the petition in the name of Margaret Lauchlison, 
not perhaps without her consent, but yet without acquainting 
her with its terms. No similar petition purporting to be 
written by or for Margaret Wilson has been discovered ; 
but it is probable enough that such a document was forwarded 
from Wigton to Edinburgh. 

We now come to the reprieve, of which Mr Napier makes 
so much, and which forms the strength of his case. That 
document is no new discovery, but was seen by Wodrow, 
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who mentions it in his history. Its terms are are as follow: 
—‘‘The Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council doe hereby 
reprive the execution of the sentence of death pronounced 
by the Justices against Margaret Wilson and Margaret 
Lachlison untill the day of ; and discharges 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh for putting of the said sentence 
to execution against them untill the foresaid day; and 
recommend the said Margaret Wilson and Margaret Lachli- 
son to the Lords Secretaries of State to interpose with his 
most Sacred Majesty for the royal remission of them.” 
Now we need hardly say that a reprieve of this kind is 
by no means a pardon, and that at the time and in the cir- 
cumstances to which it relates, a pardon was not at all 
certain to follow it as a matter of course. Mr Napier, 
laying it and Margaret Lauchlison’s petition together, arrives 
at the following conclusions:—the two women, in conse- 
quence of their petitions for mercy, took the oath of abjura- 
tion at Wigton, were then removed to Edinburgh, were 
subsequently reprieved in the terms of the document we 
have quoted, and were finally pardoned. But he has produced 
no proof of any one of these allegations, and the legitimate 
inferences from his own data are quite against him. He 
has instituted a parallel between the case of the Wigton 
women and the case of three men at Cumnock, in Ayrshire, 
who were condemned to death by the same Commission of 
Justiciary that visited Galloway. These men petitioned for 
the remission of their sentence; took the oath, and made 
the submission that was necessary ; were removed to Edin- 
burgh ; were there reprieved; and, after considerable delay, 
received a pardon from the Government in London. But 
in their case, every step is proved by legal evidence. A 
copy of the Privy Council’s letter to the Government for a 
pardon is preserved in the Council minutes, and in the 
same record mention is expressly made of a pardon having 
been received. In short, the Cumnock case, instead of 
being a parallel to the Wigton case, is a perfect contrast. 
In the one we have a legally proved beginning, middle, and 
end; in the other we have only that very doubtful beginning, 
the petition in the name of Margaret Lauchlison, which she 
did not write nor sign, and probably never saw, with the 
indefinite reprieve which cannot be shewn to have had any 
practical result. 

In that reprieve the magistrates of Edinburgh, not of 
Wigton, are interdicted from executing the condemned 
women. Mr Napier eagerly argues from this, that at the 
time the reprieve was issued the two women had taken the 
oath, and been removed to Edinburgh, where they were 
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finally pardoned. But it has been supposed by many, not 
without a shew of reason, that the word Edinburgh is a 
clerical error; for in the Privy Council record of the period, 
clerical errors of an equally serious character have been 
detected. Yet there is no necessity for such a theory, and 
Mr Stewart has wisely not insisted on it. He argues, we 
think, conclusively, that the reprieve speaks of the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh simply in anticipation of the women 
being brought, like the Cumnock prisoners, from the country 
to the metropolis. It was expected by the authorities of 
Edinburgh that the women lying under sentence of death 
at Wigton would take the oath of abjuration, as the petitions 
sent in their name had promised; hence the terms found 
in the reprieve. But as the women cannot be proved to 
have ever been brought to Edinburgh, like the other prisoners 
who had made their submission, the inference is, that they 
did not take the oath when it was tendered to them; and 
that, consequently, the reprieve, issued in anticipation of 
their being brought to Edinburgh, did not result in a pardon. 
In corroboration of the theory, or we may say, the fact of 
their never having been transferred to Edinburgh, Mr 
Stewart, with that industrious ingenuity which characterises 
his work, shews that, if they had been brought into Edin- 
burgh prison, they must, in all probability, have been there 
on the 18th May, when the prisoners in Edinburgh and 
Leith were all, on account of the panic occasioned by 
Argyle’s invasion, suddenly hurried off to Dunnottar Castle. 
Now, of the prisoners so transported to Dunottar, exact 
official lists are still preserved in the Register Office, Edin- 
burgh. In these lists the names of the Wigton women are not 
to be found. The State papers of the period in London 
have also been carefully searched in order to discover if the 
case of these women had ever been under consideration of 
the Government with a view to a pardon, or for any other 
purpose. These papers, full, authentic, and in high preser- 
vation, after a careful search are found to contain no mention 
of the case whatever. The Cumnock case is mentioned, as 
might be expected, and a full and formal pardon of the 
prisoners is recorded. 

There is only one other argument of Mr Napier which 
requires any serious notice. It is founded on the testimony 
of Sir George Mackenzie, Lord Advocate of Scotland during 
the persecuting reigns. Sir George died in London in 1691, 
and a few months after his death, was published ‘‘ A Vindi- 
cation of the Government of Charles II.,” which he had 
spent his last days in drawing up, as much, probably, for 
his own sake, as for the sake of the Government he had 
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served so long. In that ‘‘ Vindication,” which we assume 
to be genuine, though many have doubted its genuineness, 
it is distinctly affirmed that but two women in the reigns of 
‘Charles II. and James II. were executed for offences against 
the State in Scotland. These two women are known to be 
Isobel Alison and Marion Harvey, who were executed at 
Edinburgh in 1681, for harbouring the murderers of Arch- 
bishop Sharp. But before Sir George wrote his pamphlet, 
‘The Hind let Loose,” and other publications had made 
known to the world the drowning of the Wigton women ; and, 
doubtless, as he was replying to all attacks and aspersions 
on the late Governments, he had all the hostile pamphlets 
before him while he penned his “‘ Vindication.” But, while 
he does not admit the story of the Wigton drownings, he 
does not deny it. If he could have denied it, he would have 
done so most emphatically, and thereby gained no small 
triumph. Why, then, does he ignore the Wigton case ? 
Various theories, to account for his silence, may be started, 
but the most probable is, that he considered the execution 
of the Wigton women not strictly chargeable against the 
Government, but against the local authorities, who might 
and should have postponed the execution till further steps 
had been taken to procure a pardon. It would appear that 
there has always been a tradition in Wigtonshire that there 
was something hasty or illegal in the drowning of the 
women, and there is some ground in history for supposing 
this tradition to be well founded. If, then, Sir George 
Mackenzie flattered himself with the idea that the Wigton 
execution was due, in the main, to the blundering misman- 
agement or rash zeal of the local officials, there is nothing 
more likely than his refusing to class the two drowned women 
among the female criminals that were executed under the Go- 
vernment of Charles and James. But no affirmation or denial 
found in his posthumous work, which had not the benefit 
of his last corrections, and was edited by inferior hands, can 
em ar ga the strong, multifarious, and still accumu- 
ating evidence for the reality of the Wigton martyrdoms. 

We have, in conclusion, to mention a few facts and dates 
that have a curious bearing on the controversy between Mr 
Napier and Mr Stewart. In 1863, Mr Napier published his 
elaborate and bulky pamphlet, the ‘‘ Case for the Crown,” 
in which he attempted to dispose of the Wigton martyrdoms 
effectually and finally. It was not till 1867 that Mr Stewart, 
having taken full time to complete his inquiries, published 
in reply his ‘‘ History Vindicated in the Case of the Wigton 
Martyrs.” So instantaneous and powerful was the impres- 
sion made by Mr Stewart’s pamphlet that his learned anta- 
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gonist announced immediately a second edition of his ‘‘ Case 
for the Crown,” and withdrew the first edition from circula- 
tion. But though the promised second edition did not make 
its appearance, Mr Stewart, having obtained a considerable 
quantity of new and interesting materials, published a second 
and much enlarged edition of his ‘‘ History Vindicated” at 
the beginning of the present year. No sooner had this 
new edition of his reverend opponent’s work appeared than 
Mr Napier again advertised in the newspapers the second 
edition of his performance. But the public has hitherto 
waited in vain for this new venture of the historian of Mon- 
trose and Dundee. We begin to think that Mr Napier is at 
last learning that “‘ discretion is the better part of valour.” 
Judging of him by his published works, we should say 
that he is one of the indiscreetest of men, as well as oné of 
the most prejudiced; but, looking to his late and present 
silence, we conclude that he is taught by that experience 
which teaches the least wise of mortals, and begins to find 
that in regard to the case of the “‘ Wigton Martyrs,” the least 
said by him will be the soonest mended. 

Mr Joseph Irving’s pamphlet, the title of which is pre- 
fixed to this article, calls for little notice. A Scotch pam- 
phleteer, who gives as the date of his preface Nativitas S. 
Maria, must have his very peculiar leanings in a contro- 
versy involving the character of the Scotch Episcopal Church 
of the Restoration. Accordingly we find in Mr Irving’s pro- 
duction, with many professions of fairness and impartiality, 
a spirit decidedly hostile to the credibility of the Wigton 
tragedy. But he writes like a gentleman, and indirectly 
castigates Mr Napier for his gross literary offences. He 
professes to give a summary of the facts and arguments on 
both sides; but he has produced nothing that Mr Stewart 
has not fully and ably treated, and which has not been 
alluded to in the preceding pages. The evidence for the 
martyrdoms he handles in a very superficial and uncritical 
‘manner, or at least he is ignorant of its great extent, 
variety, and overwhelming force, while he fails to dissect or 
to weigh with any skill or discrimination the evidence in favour 
of the ‘“‘Case for the Crown.” He would have the public 
to believe that the case of the Wigton women is an histo- 
rical enigma, not yet solved, and, perhaps, incapable of 
solution. It is possible, however, that he has modified 
or changed his views since 1862 when his pamphlet was 
published; and that his mind, evidently not so obscured 
with prejudice as Mr Napier’s, has been enlightened and con- 
vinced by Mr Stewart’s long array of historical proofs and 
conclusive arguments. 
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Art. VI.—The Presbyterians and the Irish Church prior to 
1660. 


A True Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Presbyterian Church in 
ame (1623-1670), By the Rev. Parrick Aparr, Minister of Bel- 
ast. 

The History of the Church in Ireland since the Scots were Naturalised. By 
the Rev. Anp. Stewart, Minister of Donaghadee. With an Introduc- 
_ Notes, by W. D. Kitten, D.D. Pp. 334. Belfast: Aitchison. 


+ heme English invaders found the conquest of Ireland to be 

slow and toilsome work. Owing to the frequent cam- 
paigns which their monarchs carried on upon the Continent 
and in Scotland, the Wars of the Roses, and the dogged 
resistance of the Irish chieftains, Strongbow was four hun- 
dred years in his grave before the whole island yielded even 
a nominal submission to the Crown. The reign of Eliza- 
beth was near its close before the wild territories of O’Neil 
and O’Donnel were subdued; and even when the natives 
ceased to contend, it was with the firm determination that 
upon the first fitting opportunity they would rise in rebellion, 
and break the galling yoke of the stranger off their necks. 
The knowledge of this restless and insubordinate spirit 
among the Irish tribes, suggested to the English Govern- 
ment the expediency of adopting some plan for strengthening 
their interest in the island, and for introducing industry and 
civilisation into a country so long wasted with anarchy and 
war. This was the design of the plantation of Ulster in the 
reign of James I. 

The large districts in the northern counties, which were 
confiscated on the flight of the banished earls, and which 
were in consequence at the disposal of Government, pre- 
sented a suitable opportunity for the great experiment. 
The waste lands in proportions of a thousand and up to two 
thousand acres were, upon easy terms, granted by the 
Crown in fee-farm, to select persons called undertakers, who 
undertook to build upon their estates, and to plant them 
with English or inland Scottish tenants; to servitors, that 
is, persons who had been in the civil or military employment 
of the Crown, who were bound to reside upon their estates, 
erect upon them permanent dwellings, and plant them with 
Irish, English, or Scottish tenants at their choice ; and to 
Trish natives, who, if found worthy, were to receive estates 
in fee-farm, upon certain conditions, one of which was that 
they should “ use tillage and husbandry after the manner of 
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the English pale.” It was one of the conditions on which 
these grants were made to the undertakers and servitors 
that, before receiving their letters patent, they should take 
the oath of supremacy, and “‘ conform themselves in religion 
according to his Majesty’s laws.” This condition, however, 
was not exacted from the Irish natives who obtained grants, 
nor from the English and Scottish tenants, whom the 
undertakers and servitors were required to plant upon their 
estates.” 

Down and Antrim, though settled at the same time, were 
bestowed in large tracts upon private individuals, and did 
not come under the same systematic plan of occupation as 
the other counties; the plantation, strictly so called, was 
limited to the forfeited lands in Derry, Donegal, Tyrone, 
Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh. These consisted of 
400,000 acres, out of the 2,000,000 acres contained in these 
counties ; and of these 400,000, about 240,000 were allotted 
to the undertakers and servitors, 100,000 reserved for church, 
school, and corporation lands, and 60,000 granted to the 
native Irish. Four-fifths of the landed property, even of 
the confiscated counties, were left still in the hands of 
native proprietors, who had not been implicated in the late 
rebellion, or who had made timely submission to the Crown.+ 
The forfeited lands, consisting of something less than one- 
fifth of the whole, began to be settled in 1610, and nine 
years after, when Pynnar made his survey, it was found 
that grants had been made to 104 undertakers, 56 servitors, 
and 286 natives. The full amount of British families then 
planted in the six counties was 1974, comprising 6215 able- 
bodied men with arms. The plantation was thus both an 
agricultural colony and a military occupation. The Scots 
were the most industrious portion of the settlers. Pynnar 
reports that the Irish used no tillage, but simply grazed 
cattle on the lands ; the English ploughed very little, “ and 
were it not for the Scottish tenants, which do plough in 
. many parts of the country, those parts may starve.”’{ 

The motives which induced so many Scots to settle in the 
north of Ireland, were of various kinds. The grant of vast 
tracts of land in perpetuity, at a nominal rent, and on easy 
terms, induced most of the undertakers to engage in the 
enterprise. Peasants went who were not very prosperous 
at home, and who hoped to improve their condition in a 
new country; criminals went to elude the search of the 





* Harris’s ‘‘ Hibernica,” pp. 123-130. 
+ Reid’s ‘‘ Hist. Presbyterian Church,” chap. i. note 23. 
} Harris’s ‘‘ Hibernica,” pp. 235-6. 
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officers of justice; and ministers went who, by their oppo- 
sition to prelacy, which James was then thrusting on the 
Church of Scotland, had made their own country too hot for 
them, and who had reason to believe that conformity in 
religious matters would not be too rigorously exacted in the 
new Irish colony. Should they prove to be mistaken in 
this, the mistake, they thought, could be easily repaired : 
across a narrow strip of sea, Ayrshire looks over at the hills 
of Antrim, and Down beholds Wigton almost every day in 
the year; should a sojourn in Ireland, therefore, prove un- 
fortunate, they could easily return. 

Government was no doubt anxious that English and 
Scotch colonists should, in large numbers, take possession of 
Ulster for the purpose of strengthening the English interest, 
but we can see no evidence that it was its desire to give 
Presbyterianism a legal settlement or local habitation in 
the country. No pledge was held out by the State to the Pres- 
byterians, that they would be admitted to the advantages of 
the National Church Establishment, or that their religious 
scruples would be consulted, even in the slightest degree. 
A king who, at the very time was thrusting Episcopacy 
on the Scottish nation, and harrying Presbyterianism out 
of the mother country, was not likely to be very considerate 
about the religious scruples of the poor settlers who were 
going to make their home among the bogs and woods of 
Ulster. Not only was every undertaker and servitor bound 
over to conform to the Episcopal religion established by law 
in Ireland, but every clergyman, by the Irish Act of Uni- 
formity (2 Eliz. chap. ii.), was required to use the Book of 
Common Prayer in conducting public worship, and all who 
refused to comply, or who adopted any other form, were 
liable, by the same Act, to fine and imprisonment; and 
every person whatsoever was bound to attend the parish 
church on Sundays and holidays, on pain of censure, and a 
fine of twelve pence for every case of absence. These Acts 
remained on the face of the statute book, and so long as 
they did so, the State was quite innocent of the charge of 
making provision for the Presbyterians inside the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Notwithstanding this, it cannot be denied, that to the first 
Scottish ministers who crossed the channel Prelacy in Ire- 
land wore a much milder aspect than it did in Scotland. 
How did this happen? In the first place, the Irish Church, 
composed as it was of many Puritans who had fled thither 
from England, was more puritanical in its tone than the 
sister Establishment of England. The creed then signed 
by the clergy was not as now, the Thirty-nine Articles, but 
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the ‘‘ Articles of Religion agreed upon by the Archbishops 
and Bishops and the rest of the Cleargie of Ireland, in the 
Convocation holden at Dublin in the yeare of our Lord 
God, 1615.”* These Articles, said to have been prepared 
by Ussher, were decidedly Calvinistic in their doctrine, and 
with the exception of Article 77, which claims for the Church 
power to institute as well as to abrogate rites and ceremonies, 
they contain little if anything to which the great body of 
Presbyterians, now at the end of two centuries and a half, 
would be disposed to take exception. No ecclesiastical 
canon was then in force; and although each minister had 
to take the oath of supremacy, that oath was understood in 
the light of the legal interpretation given in Nos. 57 and 58 
of the Articles of Ussher, and which is substantially the 
same as that given in the 37th Article of the English Church 
—an interpretation which takes from it everything which 
would make it objectionable to Presbyterians. The Eliza- 
bethan Act of Uniformity was doubtless still the law ; but so 
far as Roman Catholics were concerned, for whose restraint 
it had been originally intended, it was not very rigorously 
enforced. An impressive illustration of this is furnished by 
the fact, that while by the conditions of plantation, the 
undertakers and servitors were bound to conform, the same 
obligation was not imposed upon the Irish natives who were 
admitted to be freeholders, and Dr Mant, the Episcopal 
historian of the Irish Church, after quoting a communication 
made by Lord Deputy Mountjoy to the Lords of the English 
council in the year 1600, adds, ‘‘ Thus by the intervention 
of the executive authority, although not repealed, the Act_of 
Uniformity ceased to be enforced, and the violation of it was 
connived at.”+ If the Act was thus relaxed in regard to 
Roman Catholics, it could not be very rigorously enforced 
upon Protestant Nonconformists. When we add to this that 
most of the Ulster parishes were thinly settled; that the 
supply of clergy was not equal to the demand, and that in 
consequence many of the parishes were not provided with 
any religious instruction ; and that some of the northern 
bishops were themselves Scotchmen, friendly to their own 
countrymen, able to sympathise with their conscientious 
scruples, and anxious to draw them into the Establishment, 
in hope that in due time they would learn to conform to its 
ways, we have before us everything necessary to enable us 
to understand what followed. 





* Seea copy of these Articles in Stephens’ ‘‘ MS. Book of Common Prayer 
for Ireland,” vol. i., Introd. p. xliii; and in the Appendix to ‘‘ Elrington’s 
Life of Ussher.” 


+ ‘‘Mant’s History of the Episcopal Church in Ireland,” vol. i. p. 338. 
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The fact is well-known and universally admitted, that 
between the years 1614 and 1636, there were at least twelve 
clergymen in the Established Episcopal Church of Ireland 
who agreed with its doctrine, but disapproved of its govern- 
ment and ritual, who drew the emoluments of the parishes 
where they were settled, but conducted public worship and 
administered discipline after Presbyterian forms, who entered 
the Establishment without coming under any obligation to 
conform, and when conformity was afterwards insisted on, 
finally withdrew from its communion. They entered the 
church honestly, the bishop who admitted them being fully 
aware of their scruples, and they left it against their will 
when obligations were imposed upon them, which they con- 
sidered sinful in themselves, and which they had never 
promised to perform. The fact that two of these ministers 
have left behind them autobiographies giving a particular 
account of this transaction, enables us to understand the 
circumstances under which honest men, who refused to bow 
their necks to prelacy in Scotland, and who, there can be no 
doubt, were ardent Presbyterians, found themselves in the 
somewhat inconsistent position of ministers in a Prelatic 
Church across the channel. 

One of these ministers was Robert Blair, the great-grand- 
father of Dr Hugh Blair the well-known Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 
Mr Blair had been a regent in Glasgow university, but mak- 
ing himself obnoxious to some persons there who lent them- 
selves to carry out the designs of the Court in the Church of 
Scotland, he resigned his situation as a teacher of philo- 
sophy, and on the invitation of Lord Claneboy—a Scotchman 
whom the king had ennobled, and to whom he had granted 
a large and valuable estate in the county Down—he arrived 
in Ireland in 1623. The parish of Bangor, of which Lord 
Claneboy was patron, fell vacant soon after his arrival, and 
both patron and people pressed him warmly to accept the 
charge. Blair had scruples; but Echlin, the bishop of 
Down and Connor, set them aside, and with a full knowledge 
of his principles, admitted him to the ministry and to the 
parish. His account of it is as follows :— 


‘‘The Lord Viscount Claneboy . . . . procured my admission to 
the ministry, having before, at my desire, informed the Bishop Echlin 
how opposite I was to Episcopacy and their liturgy; and for fear he 
had not been plain enough, I declared the same myself at our first 
meeting. Notwithstanding, he was most willing I should be planted 
there, saying, ‘I hear good of you, and will impose no conditions upon 
you: I am old and can teach you ceremonies, and you can teach me 
substance. Only I must ordain you, else neither I nor you can 
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answer the law, nor brook the land.’ I told him that was contrary to 
my principles; to which he replied both wittily and submissively, 
‘ Whatever you account of Episcopacy, yet I know you account a 
presbyter to have divine warrant; will you not receive ordination from 
Mr Cunningham and the adjacent brethren, and let me come in 
amongst them in no other relation than a presbyter 2’ This I could 
not refuse, and so the matter was performed.’’* 


Livingstone did not arrive in Ireland till 1630, some seven 
years after Blair. Bishop Echlin had meanwhile grown 
much more scrupulous about admitting clergymen than he 
was at first, finding, no doubt, that his nonconforming pres- 
byters were not so docile as he had anticipated. The conse- 
quence was, that before being admitted to the parish of 
Killinchy, in the county Down, Livingstone was obliged to 
apply to the bishop of another diocese in order to obtain 
ordination. The prelate to whom he applied was Andrew 
Knox of Raphoe. In early life he had been minister of 
Lochwinnoch, and afterwards of Paisley, but unable to resist 
the temptation of becoming a prelate, he had accepted the 
bishopric of Orkney, from which bleak and unpromising 
region he had had himself transferred in 1611 to Raphoe, in 
the county Donegal.+ He appears to have cherished strong 
sympathies for his former co-religionists and countrymen, 
for he studied in the matter of ordination to meet their 
wishes as much as was in his power. The following is Liv- 
ingstone’s account of this transaction :— 


‘* He told me,” says Livingstone, ‘‘ that he knew my errand I had 
to him, because I had scruple against Episcopacie and ceremonies, 
according as Mr Josias Welsh and some others had done before, and 
that he thought his old age was prolonged for little other purpose 
but to doe such offices ; that if I scrupled to call him my lord, he 
eared not much for it ; all he would desyre of, because they got there 
but few sermons, [was] that I would preach there at Ramallen the 
next Sabbath, and he would send for Mr William Cunninghame, and 
some two or three other neighbouring ministers to be present, who after 
sermon should give me imposition of hands ; but although they per- 
formed the work, he behoved to be present for otherwise he durst not 
answer it to the State. He gave me the book of ordination, and 
desyred that any thing I scrupled at I should draw an lyne over it in 
the margine, and Mr William Cunninghame should not read it ; but I 
found it had been soe marked by some others before, that I needed 
not mark anything.’’} 





- oS eatin of. Blair,” printed for the Wodrow Society, 1848, 
58, 5 
"> Harris's Ware,” vol. i. p. 275. 


: 44-4" of Livingstone,” in Select Biographies of the Wodrow 
Society, vol. i. p. 
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Records of the ordination of those who associated with 
Blair and Livingstone in their ministry, and sharéd with 
them in their deposition, have not been preserved, but there 
is no reason to believe that it was different in any important 
particular from that already described. Indeed, the author 
of ‘‘ Presbyterian Loyalty” expressly says, ‘‘ All those of the 
same persuasion who were ordained in Ireland between that 
time (1623) and the year 1642, were ordained after the same 
method, . . . . and all of them (Blair and the rest) enjoyed 
the churches and tithes, though they remained Presbyterian 
still, and used not the liturgy, &.’* 

Among the records of the Prerogative Court in Dublin, 
there is a Regal Visitation Book of the diocese of Down and 
Connor of the date 1633, and in it there is an entry of the 
ordination of Blair and Livingstone, as well as of other 
ministers, in the usual form. The Latin entry being trans- 
lated, reads thus, “‘ Robert Blair was admitted to the holy 
orders of deacon and presbyter, 10th July 1623.” It has 
been sought to cast doubt on the narratives of Blair and 
Livingstone by calling attention to the fact, that this simple 
record gives no intimation that in the cases specified there 
was any departure from the usual form. The simple answer 
is, that the law of ordination was substantially observed in - 
both cases, and if there was in either case the omission of 
any of the canonical forms, neither bishop was such a fool 
as to tell upon himself.+ 

These facts make very evident the relationship of the first 
Scottish ministers who settled in Ireland to the Established 
Church. They were, no doubt, Presbyterians, but as such 
had in the Establishment no legal standing, no position 
recognised by the State ; nevertheless, they acted as minis- 
ters of an Episcopal Church, and received the emoluments 
of that office, with the full consent and knowledge of the 
diocesan. Their position was anomalous beyond a doubt, 
but circumstances forced them into it, and in a measure 
compelled them to accept it. The condition of the country, 
the dearth of religious instruction, the entreaties of the 

eople, the persuasions of the patron, and the accommodat- 
ing spirit of the prelates, who, there can be no doubt, strained 
a point both of law and custom in order to please a noble- 
man and to benefit a parish, left ministers who were out of 
employment, and who were seeking opportunities to work 
and be useful, very little choice. They could not object to 
the creed of the Establishment. They came under no obli- 





* «*Kirkpatrick’s Presb. Loyalty,” p. 162. 
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gation to adopt its discipline or worship. Though the pre- 
late came in as one of the ordainers, the ordination which 
they received they regarded as virtually Presbyterial ordina- 
tion. The laying on of the hands of a presbytery made the 
ordination scriptural, and this satisfied the conscience of 
the minister; the laying on of the hands of the prelate made 
the ordination legal, and this satisfied the requirements of 
the State. Entry was made in the ecclesiastical records 
accordingly, on the same principle as a marriage, performed 
by a minister in the Register Office, is recorded in the books 
as if it were solely performed by the civil officer. Echlin 
and Knox, though contemporaries of Laud, had evidently 
not studied in the school of that narrow-minded prelate, 
and, provided they could have the gospel preached in their 
parishes, were not too punctilious about rites and forms, 
laws and customs, of merely human origin. The law on 
the statute book was certainly clear against any departure 
from the Book of Common Prayer in public worship ; but 
men in general look not so much at the law in the statute 
book as at the law in the administration of it; and there 
can be little room for question now that the laxity with 
which the northern bishops at that time administered the 
law, was the main inducement to the early Presbyterian 
ministers to settle in Ulster, and accounts for the singular 
fact that ‘some, who were obliged to leave Scotland for 
opposing Prelacy, are found when they arrive in Ireland 
themselves to become ministers in a Prelatic Establishment. 
Even from the point of view occupied by themselves, the 
case did not seem so bad as some now profess to regard it. 
Ireland was to them a foreign country, united indeed with 
their own under the same king, but still so foreign that they 
and their countrymen have to be naturalised in it by Act 
of Parliament. They come to the country knowing that the 
Episcopal Church has been established in it since the 
Reformation. To collect a congregation outside of its temples 
for purposes of public worship, would be to break the law of 
the nation which supplied them with shelter and a home. 
The people in many parishes were like sheep without a 
shepherd, and badly off for religious instruction. Much 
good might be done to them, provided one could enter the 
Establishment with a clear conscience. The landed pro- 
prietor encouraged him; the people besought him; the 
bishop was civil, and was willing to treat his scruples with 
indulgence. He would be ordained by a presbytery, the 
bishop acting simply as a member, and any part of the ser- 
vice to which he took exception would be omitted at the ordina- 
tion; he might preach, and pray, and baptize, and administer 
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the communion in the form of the Scottish Church awa 
down in his country parish, and the bishop, the Act of Uni- 
formity notwithstanding, would kindly shut his eyes and 
not be able to see it. In fact, the minister would have to 
say and do and approve nothing which he did not believe it 
right to say, and to do and to approve ; what then could be 
the sin of entering the Establishment? He could see no 
sin in it, and therefore as a matter of course yielded to the 
pressure of events. 

It has been sometimes more than hinted that the early 
Presbyterian ministers were tempted to merge their objec- 
tions to Prelacy on account of the pecuniary advantages con- 
nected with the Establishment, and on this ground it has 
been supposed that their entering the Episcopal communion 
was anything but creditable to them. Such a charge, 
whether insinuated or broadly stated, can be plausible only 
with those ill-informed persons, whose notions of the Irish 
Church at the plantation are derived from the overgrown 
and bloated salaries of Irish parish ministers in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The fact is that parishes 
which in our time have paid the rector from one to two 
thousand a year, were, at the plantation, unable to pay the 
clergyman any income, however small. Bishop Bramhall, 
in a letter addressed to Laud, dated ‘‘ Dublin Castle, August 
the 10th 1633,” mentions, in regard to the inferior clergy, 
that ‘‘ many times not above forty shillings, rarely £10 in 
the year, is reserved for him that should serve at the altar.” * 
Neal, in his history of the Puritans, speaks of forty shillings 
a year as a common allowance for a vicar in Connaught, and 
some had so low a salary as sixteen shillings. Livingstone’s 
salary, as parish minister of Killinchy, was never above 
four pounds a year.t Even allowing that money was then 
three or four times more valuable than it is now, this was 
still a miserable stipend; but it is accounted for by the simple 
fact that that beautiful parish of Down, now thickly studded 
with smiling cottages and pleasant homes, was then occupied 
by as sparse and poor a population, as is now some patch of 
wilderness in the far West, where some half dozen settlers 
from Europe have combined to erect a log-hut village. It 
must not be forgotten, as already stated, that, in 1619, only 
four years before Blair settled at Bangor, Pynnar found no 
more than 1974 English and Scottish families in the six 
counties of the plantation. Down and Antrim were more 
thickly inhabited, no doubt, but even there the country was 





* Bramhall’s Works, vol.i. p. 80. Oxford. 1842. 
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comparatively waste, except in some highly-favoured district. 
Some of the richest and most valuable lands in the country 
were then set to tenants at two shillings an acre. Downtill 
the country was thinned once more by the tyranny of Straf- 
ford, and the Rebellion of 1641, the stream of immigration 
enlarged, and the lands were gradually occupied. In pro- 
portion as the country became stocked with inhabitants, the 
salaries of the clergy would increase; but at the period of 
which we now speak, from 1614 till 1636, the emoluments of 
the most inviting parish in the north were not such as to 
place a very testing strain upon any man’s conscience. It 
was not tithe at the rate of four pounds a year which drew 
the Presbyterian ministers into the parish churches—it was 
the prospect of a quiet and a useful life, and the permission, 
denied them in their native land, to conduct divine worship 
according to what they deemed scriptural forms, without 
being compelled to yield submission to the Five Articles of 
Perth. 

But their state of quietude did not long continue. Bishop 
Knox of Raphoe died in 1632. Towards the close of his life, 
Echlin seems to have repented of his laxity, and to have 
grown more punctilious about ritesand forms. He began to 
exact from the ministers a conformity to Episcopal cere- 
monies, which, as he well knew, they had not promised to 
render when he had received them among his clergy, and 
when they refused to comply he suspended them from office. 
The error which they had committed was to suppose that 
an evil tree could bring forth good fruit, and for this they 
were now called upon to pay the penalty. In May 1632, 
Bishop Echlin silenced Blair and Livingstone, along with 
Dunbar of Larne and Welsh of Templepatrick—a sentence 
which, although for a time relaxed, was eventually carried 
out. Soon afterwards there arrived in Ireland, as Lord 
Deputy, Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, the minion 
of Laud, and the able instrument of the arbitrary designs of 
- Charles I. He had a meeting of the Irish Convocation 
summoned to Dublin in 1634; and there, with the aid of 
Bramhall, and by browbeating the opposing bishops, he in- 
duced them to adopt the Thirty-nine Articles as the creed of 
the Irish Church, professedly with the design of assimilating 
the two churches in doctrinal standards, but in reality be- 
cause the Calvinistic Articles of 1615 were too puritanical to 
suit the taste and objects of Laud. The same Convocation 
adopted a series of canons, amounting to one hundred in 
number, and differing in some respects from the canons of 
the English Church, and these, we regret to have to say, are 
the standing law of the Irish Church to the present hour. 
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The Laudean spirit which pervades these canons, and the 
charity by which the Irish prelates of the time were actuated, 
will be obvious from one of them, which we venture to extract. 
The 5th canon reads thus :— 


‘* Whosoever shall separate themselves from the communion of 
saints, as it is approved by the Apostles’ rules in the Church of Ire- 
land, and combine themselves together in a new brotherhood ; (account- 
ing the Christians who are conformable to the doctrine, government, 
rites, and ceremonies of the Church of Ireland, to be profane, and 
unmeet for them to join with in Christian profession) ; or shall affirm 
and maintain that there are within this realm other meetings, assem- 
blies, or congregations, than such as by the laws of this land are held 
and allowed, which may rightly challenge to themselves the name of 
true and lawful churches, let him be excommunicated, and not restored 
until he repent and publicly revoke his error.” 


It was forthwith ordered that every minister in the church 
should subscribe these canons, and read them publicly in his 
congregation once a year. The Presbyterian ministers had 
not anticipated this when they entered the Establishment ; 
they had frankly stated their scruples, had been accepted 
as they stood, and had come under no obligation to conform: 
when called upon now by Leslie, who had meanwhile suc- 
ceeded Echlin as Bishop of Down and Connor, they firmly 
refused. The result was, that for declining to subscribe a 
series of canons, highly objectionable in themselves, and 
which were not in existence at their admission to the church, 
five more of them, namely, Brice of Broadisland, Ridge of 
Antrim, Cunningham of Holywood, Calvert of Oldstone, and 
Hamilton of Ballywalter, were deposed at Belfast, on the 
12th of August 1636. Thrust in this way out of the church, 
they were compelled to leave the country in order to escape 
imprisonment, for in those days there was no protection to 
any Protestant who would venture to assemble a congrega- 
tion for religious worship outside the Establishment. The 
paw of Prelacy was neither soft nor silky then. The unfor- 
tunate minister who would venture in any part of Ireland to 
age Christ’s gospel, without license from a bishop, would 

hunted down with more zeal and vigour than would now 


be shewn in the pursuit of a burglar or assassin. Thus 
ceased the connection of the first Presbyterian ministers with 
the Established Church of Ireland. 

Ten years passed—years ever memorable in the history of 
these kingdoms. During that — the tyrannic rule of 


Strafford attained its climax, and also reached its ignomini- 
ous and fatal end. The great Irish Rebellion of 1641 broke 
out, which terminated in an atrocious massacre, and swept 
the Established Church from the province of Ulster. After 
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it, came the Scottish army, under Major-General Monro, 
which made its head-quarters at Carrickfergus, checked the 
progress of the Rebellion, and gradually restored peace to the 
land. The chaplains of the Scottish regiments, with ruling 
elders from among the officers, assembled together at Carrick- 
fergus, and constituted themselves into the Presbytery of 
Ulster, on the 10th of June 1642. On them, assisted by 
occasional deputations from the Church of Scotland, devolved 
the supply of vacant congregations, which now began to 
form in different quarters after the country had quieted 
down ; and about the year 1646, some of these chaplains and 
other ministers began to accept calls from the vacant 
— and to be appointed to these country charges. 

early all the old historic congregations of the province, 
about that time received a Presbyterian organisation, and 
were planted with ministers. 

The peculiar circumstances of that period are not to be for- 
gotten. The great civil war was then progressing in England, 
Charles and the Long Parliament having had recourse to the 
last remedy for the settlement of their differences. In the 
North of Ireland, the Prelatic Church had for the time 
virtually ceased to exist; its clergy, with few exceptions, 
were murdered by the Irish rebels, or had fled from the 
country: The colonists who had survived the massacre were 
nearly all of Scottish origin, and as the country quieted 
down, they gladly accepted the services of the Scottish 
ministers, with which they had been familiar in their native 
land, and which they had always preferred. The Episcopal 
Establishment was for the time in abeyance. The tithes 
which the people had in former times been obliged to pay to 
the Episcopal clergy, they now voluntarily paid to their own 
ministers—an arrangement which the Long Parliament, the 
only English Parliament in which Presbyterian influence 
has ever been dominant, was not disposed to disturb. Thus 
it was that now for the second time the Presbyterian ministers 
discharged the duties, and drew the emoluments of parochial 
clergymen.* 

The Long Parliament was superseded by the Common- 
wealth—an event which, as it followed upon the growth of 
the Independent interest and their own fall from power, was 


* Speaking of the salaries paid to the Presbyterian ministers by the Govern- 
ment of Cromwell, Kirkpatrick says :—‘‘ They never looked upon that salary 
as any obligation upon them to own the Government ; for the usurpers had 
taken the tithes from them, and after some years gave them that hundred 
pounds per annum; which they accepted of not as a gift from the Govern- 
ment, but as a part of their own, to which they had a prior title, and of which 
they had been deprived by the usurpers.”—‘‘ Presb. Loyalty,” Part II., chap. ii., 
p. 301. 
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anything but satisfactory to the Presbyterians. The Pres- 
bytery of Ulster sent forth from Belfast a formal protest 
against the execution of Charles, and the conduct of the 
English “ sectaries,” as they termed the Independents—an 
act which drew down upon them the indignation of Milton, 
who filled at the time the office of Latin Secretary to Crom- 
well, and who denounced, in scornful and passionate lan- 
guage, “‘those blockish presbyters of Clandeboye.” Even 
after the government of Cromwell was established, the 
ministers, while carefully abstaining from sedition or rais- 
ing disturbance, were sensitively, and, as it would now 
seem, absurdly, scrupulous in refusing to do any public act 
which might have the effect of committing them to the 
recognition of it as a legitimate government. The conse- 
quence was, that most of them found it necessary to retire to 
Scotland, while the few that remained had their parochial 
stipend sequestered, and could only exercise their ministry 
by passing from one locality to another in disguise, and 
preaching in private houses.* 

For five years (1650-55) the Presbyterian ministers who 
remained in Ulster had no settled maintenance, but depended 
entirely on what the people chose to spare them out of their 
deep poverty. As Cromwell became more firmly seated in 
power, he became less concerned as to whether a handful of 
ministers in Ireland recognised his government or not ; 
and at the suggestion of their tried friend Sir John Clot- 
worthy, afterwards Lord Massareene, application was made 
to Fleetwood and the Council in Dublin to have the seques- 
trations removed, so that those who had meanwhile returned 
from Scotland and settled in their former parishes might 
enjoy the income belonging to them. The date of this 
application was April 1655. The Council in Dublin, com- 
posed in a large degree of Anabaptists, declined to allow the 
ministers the legal income of the parishes, but proposed to 
give them in lieu of it a salary from the public treasury, to 
be paid quarterly. Adair, who was one of those who made 
this application for himself and his brethren, thus describes 
the manner in which the offer of Government was accepted 
by the ministers of the presbytery :— 


‘‘ Though they saw it inconvenient to pass from their legal way of 
maintenance, yet [they] considered it necessary that ministers be 
maintained. Their leyal maintenance had been taken into the treasury, 
the tithes being then farmed by commissioners for that purpose, and 
had been thus violently sequestered by powers then uncontrollable. 





* ‘* Adair’s Narrative,” p. 180. 
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They considered, too, that what they got from the treasury was but getting 
their own again, and that it was still a maintenance out of the tithes 
that were due to ministers. The people, too, under so much oppres- 
sion, were not able to bear further’burdens, both lying under the weight 
of an army, and paying tithes to the commissioners, to which was 
added this inducement, that there was no proposal of any terms or 
conditions made to them upon which they should have this mainten- 
ance, being a free gift without any shadow of a snare in the manner of 
receiving it. Upon all these considerations, they concluded to accept 
of that proposal, and were accordingly paid for two years by the 
treasury at Carrickfergus, and none excluded who sued for it.’’* 


Owing to the state of the country, then only emerging from 
a bloody rebellion and civil war, the inhabitants were sparse 
and poor, and the tithes did not amount to a very considerable 
sum. The sum total of the tithes of the county Antrim, in 
1654, amounted only tc £1625, 12s., and those of county Down 
to £1272—a sum not much larger than the tithe of some 
parishes in the present century. When each minister, there- 
fore, sought the tithe of the parish in which at the time he 
acted as minister, he was not demanding a very extravagant 
income ; in some cases he was asking a smaller amount than 
what the Government proposed to give him. But the plan 
of payment by a salary from the public treasury was preferred 
by Government, because it made the ministry more dependent, 
and enabled them to have a check upon any political eccle- 
siastic who might be disposed to make himself troublesome. 
The amount thus paid in salaries was £100 to each minister, a 
sum which, considering the value of money at the time, was 
a respectable, but by no means an immoderate income. Dr 
Reid, in Appendix VI. to the second volume of his History, 
gives a list of clergymen, who, in 1655, were stipendiaries on 
the Irish treasury. Most upon the list are Independents and 
Anabaptists, but there are among them six Presbyterians and 
about a dozen Episcopalians, among whom is Henry Leslie, 
Bishop of Down and Bae who had deposed the Presbyterian 
ministers in 1636, and who comes in for an annual salary from 
Cromwell of £160. He who, with ruthless rigour, had turned 
the Nonconforming ministers and their families out upon the 
world, is now fain to beg his crust from the republicans and 
usurpers. What a fall was there ! 

Towards the end of the Lord Protector’s life, his son Henry, 
who came as Lord Lieutenant to. Ireland, shewed himself dis- 
posed to meet the wishes of the Presbyterians, and to adopt 
some uniform plan for the maintenance of the different Pro- 
testant ministers. He convened at Dublin, in March 1658, a 





* “ Adair’s Narrative,” pp. 220, 221. 
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meeting of Presbyterians and Independents, to confer with him 
upon the subject. He was sincerely anxious to promote the 
interests of true religion, and, by a settled and more satisfactory 
provision for their support, to encourage more Protestant 
ministers to settle in the country. His favourite project was 
to make a new arrangement of parishes, so as to give each 
clergyman a legal maintenance of £100 a-year, and in cases 
where the income fell short of this sum, to make it up from the 
public treasury. So impartially did he act in the matter among 
the different Protestant denominations, that the Independents, 
tinctured to some extent with the spirit of the age, were dis- 
posed to think themselves badly treated, because that, contrary 
to their expectations, they were to receive only equal considera- 
tion with the other ministers. Owing to changes which fol- 
lowed afterwards, the whole plan, sonobly conceived, fell through 
before it could be carried out. Had a scheme conceived in 
such a broad and liberal spirit been put in operation, and had 
the Irish Establishment, since the Restoration, embraced all 
Protestant churches and ministers, the effects of such an 
arrangement would have reached to England and to Scotland, 
and the reign of Voluntaryism, which whether for good or evil 
is now upon us, might have been postponed for generations. 
But it was not so to be. 

The statesmanship of Henry Cromwell was beginning to 
produce good fruit in Ireland, when the death of the Protector, 
and the change of public feeling by which that event was fol- 
fowed in England, made it evident that another revolution 
was near. The Rump Parliament resumed its sittings, and 
recalled Henry from the viceroyalty. The Cromwells with- 
drew into that retirement which was more congenial to their 
character and taste ; and a coalition of the Presbyterians and 
Prelatists against the Independents, resulted in the recall of 
Charles II. from exile. A convention, not a parliament, met 
in Dublin in 1660, which shewed itself rather favourable to 
Presbyterianism, so long as it was undecided to what religious 
party the king might lean, and so long as there remained a 
probability that he might side with that party which had once 
made a bold though unsuccessful effort to place him on the 
throne, and whose public action was now contributing mate- 
rially to his restoration. This convention employed Mr Cox, a 
Presbyterian minister who officiated in St Catherine’s, Dublin, 
to open their meetings with prayer. They summoned eight 
ministers from different parts of Ireland, of whom Mr Patrick 
Adair, the author of the “ True Narrative,” was one, to consult 
on the subject of religion. These drew up a list of Protestant 
ministers of different denominations to the number of one 
hundred, in addition to the sixty ministers of the presbytery, 
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taking care to exclude all who were scandalous in their life, or 
Anabaptistical, or not orthodox in their principles. All whom 
they approved, were granted a legal right to the tithe of their 
arishes. Three commissioners from the Council of State in 
Kngland were then in Dublin, and sat as members of the conven- 
tion ; “it was by their authority properly that ministers were 
settled and had maintenance, and this authority they owned, 
as derived from the Council of State, which had been appointed 
by authority of a parliament in England a little before this.”* 
The marked change in the sentiments of the Dublin conven- 
tion, when it was ascertained that the king had no leanings to 
Presbyterianism, seems to have struck forcibly the unsophis- 
ticated mind of Adair :— 


‘¢ When things were in doubt and suspense,” says he, ‘‘ before the 
king’s return, the convention seemed to favour the covenant and the 
Presbyterian party, and matters seemed to be in a hopeful course. 
But when our grandees had intelligence of the pulse of the court at 
Breda, and especially of the king’s arrival in London, they altered 
their course. Then they began to court the few old bishops who were 
in Ireland, and who then had repaired to Dublin. Some bishops 
who, at my arrival there, had scarcely access to the commissioners 
upon any business, nor one seeming to own them in the streets, and 
who had been content with the countenance of any private person, 
before I: left, had become high, and much courted, and their titles 
given them. All things then turned just as the king’s inclination was 
observed to be.’’t 


The Irish Convention did not mistake the intentions of the 
king. Once firm in his new position, Charles threw off the 
mask, and established the Episcopal Church in all its ancient 
glory. A dozen years in poverty and exile had failed to teach 
him wisdom, or to disabuse him of the notion, that kings had 
a right to do as they please, and that to subjects it belongs only 
to submit. Ireland was again handed over to the Prelates. 
Bramhall, who, as Bishop of Derry, was the prime mover in the 
persecutions of the Nonconformists before the troubles, was now 
made Archbishop of Armagh, and primate. Leslie, son of him 
who had deposed the ministers at Belfast in 1636, and whose 
spirit strongly resembled that of his father, was appointed to 
Dromore, and afterwards to Raphoe ; while over Down and 
Connor was set the celebrated Jeremy Taylor, whom Adair, 
who had good reason to know him well, describes as “a man 
pretending civility and some courteous carriage, especially before 
his advancement, but whose principles were contrary to Pres- 
byterians, not only in the matter of government, modes of 
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worship and discipline, but also in doctrine. He had sucked in 
the dregs of much of Popery, Socinianism, and Arminianism, 
and was a heart enemy, not only to Nonconformists, but to the 
orthodox.”* The bishops, untaught by the adversity which 
they had suffered, and panting for revenge, commenced their 
congenial work by inducing the Lords Justices to issue a pro- 
clamation prohibiting all Presbyterian meetings. The Presby- 
tery met to deliberate on the crisis, whereupon Sir George 
Rawdon, then in command in the North, sent a troop of horse 
to disperse them ; but before the troop arrived, the meeting 
had dissolved, having appointed a deputation to go to Dublin 
to seek liberty of worship and protection from the persecution 
of the Prelates. Adair describes the reception this deputation 
met with in Dublin: “They were but unkindly entertained by 
the Council, divers bishops being then privy councillors, besides 
other unfriends. They were reviled and mocked by the Epis- 
copal party in Dublin, and the substance of their desires was 
not granted.”+ 

Meanwhile Bishop Taylor had arrived in his diocese, and lost 
no time in summoning all the Presbyterian ministers in his 
bounds to attend his first visitation. Ata private conference 
with some of their number at Hillsborough, he questioned them 
if they held Presbyterian government to be of divine right. 
On their answering in the affirmative, he said there need be no 
farther discourse about accommodation if they held to that. 
He questioned them if they could take the oath of supremacy ; 
“they judged if that oath were moulded in the sense in which 
Bishop Ussher explained it,and wherein King James acquiesced, 
none of the brethren would refuse it.”{ The following day was 
the bishop’s visitation at Lisburn. Only two Presbyterian 
ministers went to hear his sermon, which he construed into 
contempt. They were called, but did not appear ; whereupon 
he declared the thirty-six churches in which they ministered 
to be vacant. He did not suspend, or silence, or excommuni- 
cate ; he simply held, that they were no ministers, on the 
ground that they were not ordained by prelates, declared their 
charges vacant, and procured priests and curates to supply 
their places as he best could. The other ministers were treated 
in a similar way in other dioceses, though not with so much 
haste and violence as by Jeremy Taylor. In two months after 
the visitation at Lisburn, all had to desist from preaching, ex- 
cept two, who, through the influence of Lord Massareene, were 
allowed to continue for six months longer. Sixty-one ministers 
were thus ejected in Ulster in 1661. 

It will thus be seen, that three times in the space of fifty 
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years the Presbyterian ministers of Ulster were in possession 
of the tithes :—First, under James I. and Charles I. from 1614— 
1636, when, by a lax administration of the existing law, they 
were admitted to parish churches without coming under any 
obligation either to approve of Prelacy, or to conform to the 
Liturgy ; secondly, from 1646-1650, under the Long Parlia- 
ment, when, after the Episcopal Establishment had succumbed 
under the atrocities of the Irish Rebellion, the Presbyterians 
for several years had the most civilised part of the province to 
themselves ; thirdly, from 1655-1661, when, at first, they 
had a salary from the Commonwealth, in lieu of tithes, and, 
afterwards, the warrant of the Commissioners at Dublin, acting 
under the authority of the Council of State in England, for 
receiving the tithe of their parishes. 

Presbytery and Prelacy struggled against each other in that 
seventeenth century as to which of them should be, in future 
times, the Established Church of the nation. The Restoration 
brought that struggle to an end. Henceforth with Presbytery 
it was a struggle, not for power, but for life, against prelates, 
and penal laws, and parliaments. Henceforth Presbyterianism 
came under the ban of the law; and it was the aim of its 
enemies to use their power so as to make it a poor and degraded 
sect. They succeeded only too well. Nevertheless, it is to its 
credit that, in face of disabilities imposed by Parliament, and of 
the frowns of the aristocracy, and the persecution of the bishops, 
it has kept its place for two hundred years ; that it still re- 
tains in its communion almost half the Protestants in the 
country ; and that it has outlived that Establishment which 
once cast it from its bosom, and from which, in every genera- 
tion since, it has suffered so much. 
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_ Manifeste du Christianisme libéral. Neuchatel. 1869. 

Une réforme urgente dans U Instruction primaire. M. F. Buisson. Neu- 
chatel. 1868. 

Principes du Christianisme libéral, M. F. Buisson. Paris, Gendve. 1869, 

La Sainteté de V Ancien Testament. F.Goprer. Neuchatel. 1868. 

La Suisse romande et le Protestantisme libéral. C. Pronter. Gendve, 
Lausanne, 1869.” 

Jagesse ou folie? F.de Rovcemont. Neuchatel. 1869. 

Le Christianisme libéral, reponse @ M. Buisson. F. Buncener. Genéve. 
1869. 5 

La Bible dans l Instruction primaire. E. Barve. Genéve. 1869. 


es name, French Switzerland, as every one knows, has 
been given to the three cantons, Geneva, Vaud, and Neu- 
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chatel. Situated between France, whose language their 
inhabitants speak, and the Swiss cantons where the German 
tongue is spoken, French Switzerland always maintains con- 
tinuous relations with France in regard to its literature, 
manners of the inhabitants, its industry and commerce ; more- 
over, it reminds us of the empire from which it is separated in 
its political predilections, which are distinctly stamped with 
the most jealous democracy. French Switzerland is Swiss, and 
by no means desires to become French. It denies having any 
sympathy whatever for the Imperial Government. The agita- 
tion which was produced at the time of the annexation of 
Savoy, sufficiently demonstrates the ardent love of libert 
which animates it. It is, however, quite impossible that the 
events which agitate France, the ideas that move, and the 
commotions that shake her, should not make themselves felt 
in this little corner of the globe. This is strikingly evinced by 
the revolutions that have occurred in these little republics, 
which in many respects resemble those that have disturbed the 
French nation. 

But it is particularly as regards their religious interests that 
French Switzerland and France influence each other. In the 
16th century the reformation of the French countries began in 
France. But Francois I., Richelieu, Louis XIV.,and Louis XV. 
succeeded, each in his turn, in crushing Protestantism and in 
making Popery the only national religion. But the odious 
persecutions which chased from the trés chretien kingdom so 
many heroes of the evangelical faith, enriched the neighbouring 
countries. The citadels of reform were erected even at the very 
gates of France. Holland welcomed the refugees. An active, 
learned, and courageous Protestantism was established there. 
The churches prospered, and were adorned with some of the 
most illustrious names to be found among theologians of con- 
tinental reform. French Switzerland accomplished the same 
grand object. Beza, Calvin, Farel, and Vinet, the first French 
propagators of the gospel, effected a lasting work here. It 
was consolidated by the confessors of the faith who, escaping 
the stakes of Italy, and the sabre of the powerful king’s 
dragoons, found warm hearts and a secure asylum within the 
walls of ancient Geneva, freed from Popery and accustomed to 
the contest, on the romantic hills of Lausanne, the peaceful 
city of Vaud, and at Neuchatel, whose reformer, Farel, is 
always kept in hallowed remembrance. Thus, from the very 
earliest days of reform, these three cantons have been for 
French Protestantism a place of assistance and refuge. And 
even though the legal situation of Protestantism in France has 
considerably suppressed the influence of this little independent 
country in the religious destinies of that mighty empire, yet it 
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has by no means ceased to be for France what it was for her 
in the 16th century. In fact, it is here that the traditions of 
the Reformation are preserved in their greatest purity. The 
habits of zeal and devotion formerly moulded in days of diffi- 
culty and trial, still endure. The Bible is widely circulated, 
read, and studied. Numerous societies, important for their 
religious interest, always occupy public attention. There are 
active preachers in the pulpits, and evangelical professors in 
the colleges. It is at Geneva and Lausanne that many young 
French pastors receive their theological training which is to 
prepare them for occupying in France, posts very often rendered 
difficult on account of being situated in the midst of a Roman 
Catholic population. It is here, also, that those who seek 
pecuniary aid for the churches are well received, and find some 
of their most important subscribers. In a word, it is evident 
that French Switzerland is for France a resource of the greatest. 
utility. God has undoubtedly placed this land, freed from the 
grasping power of Popery, at the gates of a mighty papal em- 
pire for the interests of his kingdom. 

For the evangelisation of France, for the formation of the 
kingdom of God in this country, which to-day is the most power- 
ful support of Popery, the maintenance of the evangelical fire 
kindled in French Switzerland, is a consideration of primary 
importance. What passes here in the religious world is not so 
decisive to-day as it was in the 17th and 18th centuries, but it 
cannot be a matter of indifference. If Rationalism, which has 
recently developed itself among the Protestant clergy of France, 
and in the German cantons of Switzerland, should invade French 
Switzerland and predominate there, then, indeed,a brilliant light 
would be immediately extinguished, and a powerful centre of 
evangelical life destroyed on the continent. Neither England, 
Scotland, nor any one who loves evangelical truth, can be in- 
different in the face of this eventuality. If, on the contrary, 
the faith is to prosper in French Switzerland, if the activity of 
zealous believers is not to relax here, if Rationalism recedes or 
is conquered here, in a word, if the churches of Geneva, Vaud, 
and Neuchatel are kept in sound activity, there will be every 
reason to rejoice, whether for the population of these countries 
themselves, or for France, over which they necessarily exercise 
a great influence. 

It is for this reason that the late events which have occurred 
in French Switzerland deserve to be made known. But before 
relating the facts themselves, let us glance for a moment at 
the state of matters and of minds when they broke forth. 

I. At the end of the 18th century, the churches where the 
French language was spoken languished, some in their life, 
some in their faith, and others both in life and faith. In 
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France, the majority of believers was indifferent, either sceptics, 
or deists; a small number remained attached to a vague super- 
naturalism of Socinus; while even a still smaller number had 
preserved a firm and active evangelical faith. In French Swit- 
zerland matters were quite otherwise. At Neuchatel, and in the 
canton of Vaud, orthodoxy in her more or lessserious phases, kept 
attached to the profession of the churches, the ministers, and 
the faithful. But life and activity were wanting. They had 
forms and customs ; and they preserved them with a jealous 
care, and with a respect which astonishes us at this day, but 
zeal by no means vivified them. Flocks and pastors were 
lukewarm and without first principles, even some of them being 
mere worldlings. 

At Geneva, all, both faith and life, had sunk into a state of 
apathy. Voltaire, Gustellan of Herney, and Rousseau, the 
illustrious citizen of Geneva, had passed by here, the former 
without leaving any very visible traces of his passage, the 
latter, on the contrary, leaving on the people of his native 
town an impression which has not been effaced. The preachers, 
honourable men, and in general honoured, preached morality, 
ignored dogma, and entertained no good opinion of it. They 
were not very forward in open contradiction, and consequently 
reserved the principal doctrinal points in silence. After hav- 
ing abolished the ancient confession of faith, they modified 
from year to year the catechism employed in the instruction of 
youth, until they rendered it a partial reproduction of Socini- 
anism. In other respects the authority of the clergy forming 
the Vénérable Compagnie was considerable. 

This state of matters was profoundly changed at the epoch 
of the revival. Men, animated by a living and vigorous faith, 
were raised up everywhere ; churches were to be seen springing 
into existence, possessing a confession of faith rigorous for the 
standard truths, and active and decided ministers for leaders, 
A powerful evangelisation had begun. It had slight success in 
appearance, but great in reality; for the revival, by the grace of 
God, effected in a few years a complete change on the face of 
religious matters both in France and French Switzerland. It 
has really excited new life in this part of the continent. 
Towards the year 1850, two separate and distinct parties could 
fairly be distinguished in ecclesiastical and religious matters. 
First, the conservative party who were powerful in the national 
churches, and hostile, especially at Geneva, to the confessions 
of faith and dogmas, inclined rather to preach either peace 
with latitudinarianism, or orthodoxy in repose. Second, the 
party belonging to the newly-formed evangelical churches, 
whose candid profession and activity gradually encroached 
upon the opposite party. Almost all those churches which were 
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constituted without the pale of the national church, were free 
and properly disciplined. Vinet eloquently pleaded their prin- 
ciples. 

re was at this time that a new rationalistic movement sud- 
denly broke forth. The Evangelical Society of Geneva, founded 
by faithful men, whom the intolerance of the latitudinarian 
party had proscribed from the national church, instituted in 
1831 a theological college, in which the evangelical doctrine 
was taught. This institution, though feeble and apparently 
insignificant at first, prospered. Messrs Gaussen, Merle D’Au- 
bigné, Steiger, Haevernick, and Pilet, were appointed its pro- 
fessors. Towards 1844, a vacancy having occurred in the chairs, 
it was necessary to elect a professor of exegesis. The choice of 
the Society fell on a young man of French extraction, who, 
after having passed several years in England, had remarkably 
distinguished himself for his theological studies at the faculty 
of Strasbourgh. He had just published a little treatise en- 
tited, “ Proligoménes a la Dogmatique Reformée” (Introduc- 
tory Observations on the Reformed Doctrines), in which 
profound philosophical knowledge and remarkable erudition 
are combined with the most decided orthodox faith. Con- 
sequently, M. Edmond Scherér was called. He did not decline 
the call, and very soon, thanks to the power of his teaching and 
the extent and depth of his knowledge, acquired in the theo- 
logical school, and over the minds of the students, a well-merited 
influence. He was endowed with great activity and energy, 
spoke fluently and elegantly, preached with eloquence and pro- 
fundity, and edited a periodical journal in which the ideas of 
Vinet on the liberty of the church were defended with incon- 
trovertible talent. Nevertheless it was he who, in 1850, gave 
the signal for a new contest against the evangelical faith. By 
two letters published somewhat later under the significant title, 
“ La Critique et la Foi” (Criticism and Faith), he separated him- 
self from his colleagues on the doctrine of the divine autho- 
rity of the Scriptures so urgently put forward by Professor 
_ Gaussen. He maintained that this authority was the result of 
the catholic tendency in the second century of the Christian 
era, a declension from true faith and real spirituality. The 
believer, says M. Scherér, is in direct relation with Jesus 
Christ, and must, therefore, recognjse no sovereign authority 
but that which resides in the person of the Saviour, and is 
immediately justified by the conscience. This mystical ration- 
alism, expounded with great eloquence and ardour, was imme- 
diately contested by Professor Merle D’Aubigné, Malan, and 
others, who highly revered the divinity of the Scriptures as the 
only and supreme rule of faith and conduct. It was even con- 
tested by the ancient supernaturalism, which by the pen of M. 
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Chenevi¢re repudiated every alliance with it. M.Scherér did 
not, however, remain long alone. A whole band of ardent 
young men, influenced by their critical studies, and by the 
apparent spirituality of the new doctrine, tendered him the 
hand of fellowship. They founded a e% called, The Theo- 
logical Review, which was announced to be the reformer of 
the orthodox doctrine. It proposed to answer the reasonable 
inquiries of conscientious Christians, and to teach a new theo- 
logy which received the title, “ Theology of the New School.” 

The battle with the Evangelical Society, which followed this 
rupture of M. Scherér, was fierce. It attracted so much at- 
tention, that the old supernatural rationalism seemed to be 
forgotten. There were now three parties on the field: the 
Evangelical Orthodox, the fruit of the revival, and still in 
vigorous existence ; the Old Conservative party, hostile to the 
revival ; and the New School, which was trying to distinguish 
itself from the other two parties with the utmost care, despising 
the evangelical doctrine as old, and the doctrine of Latitudin- 
arianism as rather lax and timid, repudiating both as anti- 
scientific, and incapable of satisfying the religious wants of the 
century. Meanwhile, the old party, in spite of whom the 
revival had prospered, withdrew. The contest was carried on 
between the Revivalists and the New School party. The 
Cheneviéres, the Coquerels, and the Martin Paschauds were 
outrun. 

It did not, however, remain long thus. In French Switzer- 
land, the theology of M. Scherer had made, and was still 
continuing to make, but few disciples. The old parties con- 
tinued almost on the same footing. The situation was not 
sensibly modified. The new doctrine was well received in 
Holland. It was, however, in France, especially among the 
young generation of pastors and theologians, and among the 
students of Strasbourgh, that it recruited adherents. But what 
happened? Is it a law in the moral world, that all that 
is anti-evangelic finishes by approaching and mingling in one 
common thought in order to become a single powerful enemy 
against the doctrines of faith? I do not say so. But what 
seems as clear in our time as the light of day is, that the ancient 
Latitudinarianism and the New School have gradually approached 
each other, and have terminated by harmonising with each 
other, to form a single - anti-evangelistic party under the 
name of Liberalism. The most renowned of the champions 
belonging to the New School, M. Scherér, running to extremes 
with his imperious and sarcastic logic, has finished by abandon- 
ing the field of theological controversy. He has abolished 
bit by bit, both the Old and New Testaments; and has 
completed his career in religion as in philosophy, by falling into 
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a scepticism which leaves nothing standing but the mere good 
pleasure of criticism. He employs his time in discussing politics 
and editing literary articles for an extensive Parisian paper, 
Le Temps. The other, Mr Colani, has not gone so far. e is 
become a theological professor, and still believes in Jesus Christ 
as the holy man who preached the Sermon on the Mount. 
Numerous defections have occurred, and many voices have been 
silenced among the New School party; while the still young 
theologians of the Latitudianarians, adopting the critical nega- 
tions of Messrs Scherér and Colani, and abandoning the divine 
authority of the Scriptures maintained by their fathers, have, 
by their alliance with the last-mentioned party, greatly aug- 
mented their ranks. Thus has Liberalism been formed, a 
deistical school, not logical enough to have any importance in 
philosophy, not Christian enough to be ranked as a theological 
system, and not original enough, notwithstanding the scientific 
manner in which it has been adorned, to be considered any- 
thing else than a reproduction of the old, insipid Rationalism 
driven to its ultimate consequences. 

It is this school which, for many years, has been a poisonous 
sting to the reformed churches of France. It is becoming more 

werful, being supported by the sympathies of E. Renan and 
Veheon, whose aid it did not fear to invoke. Messrs Coque- 
rel brothers, Réville, pastor at Rotterdam, Fantanés, and Pécant 
are also at its head. Its most numerous adherents are spread 
in the south of France, where they are not behindhand in 
pleading the interests of their party. They are active, and 
recede before no opposition. It is their intention to seize upon 
the church of Paris, in which, perhaps, they are already the 
majority. Orthodoxy keeps its place in the Consistoire and 
Presbyterial Council. It has as its journal l’Espirance con- 
ducted with vigour, fraught with abundant good sense and 
faith. But the journals belonging to the Liberalists are nume- 
rous. The press of the French free-thinkers leagues itself with 
them when its aid is demanded; they publish many works, 
which are written in a very attractive ee popular non meet- 
ing with no difficulty in finding editors and readers ina public 
whose own opinions they support. Even in spite of their want 
of thought and profundity, and their scientific poverty, they 
are at this day exercising a remarkable influence, and causing 
immense harm among French Protestants. 

But let us remember that it is in Holland, and especially in 
France, that this agitation is carried on. French Switzerland— 
Geneva, Vaud, and Neuchatel have scarcely noticed it up to the 
present. Let us further add, that by the guidance of divine 
Providence, the body of evangelical believers has been very 
perceptibly increasing these Jast years, under the influence of 
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a@ vigorous evangelisation, ardently and courageously carried on. 
There may be seen rising up a whole new generation of 
Christians, pastors, and theologians, who are treading in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, the Revivalists. Some men, 
ripened in their long labours, are already distinguished as 
learned and able ; some, still younger than the first named, 
are appreciated as preachers and pastors, or professors ; others, 
such as energetic and devoted laymen, take an active part in 
the many societies of which they are members, or engage in 
evangelisation. At Geneva in particular, the National Church 
contains a creditable number of devout, evangelical, and faith- 
ful pastors. But the faculty of Theology is by no means 
modified in its heterodox tendencies and teaching. The 
Free Church, momentarily embarassed in its progress with 
unfortunate questions, is recruited with pious and zealous pas- 
tors. The Free School of Theology has replaced the vacancies 
of its ancient professors, and never had so many students under 
its direction. To be brief, God seems to have employed the 
churches of French Switzerland, as a means for holding in 
restraint this new liberalism, inasmuch as they seem ready at 
all times to attack this powerful enemy whenever he should 
present himself. 

II. Towards the end of the year 1868 the attack was made. 
More than one precursory messenger had announced it. While 
proceeding with such boldness in France and Holland, How 
had not the noise of its fell strokes resounded in French Swit- 
zerland? The loud debate entered into between M. Athanase 
Coquerel junior, and the Presbyterial Council of Paris, had 
aroused the VENERABLE COMPAGNIE at Geneva. In spite of 
every opposition, Mr Coquerel ascended the pulpit of the 
National Church. His friend, M. Reville from Rotterdam, 
saw them closing before him, while another liberal from France, 
more fiery than both, M. Pelliser, preached, at St Peter's 
Cathedral, a sermon which remains a remarkable monument 
for the scandal which it caused. Geneva contained elements ap- 
parently favourable to Liberalism. The adored apostle of the 
working classes is J. J. Rousseau, whose statue, the work of the 
famous Pradier, has been raised in the midst of the Rhone in 
the isle of the Barques. This indicates that there still lives in 
many bosoms a certain religious sentiment antagonistic to 
the doctrines of Revelation. Several years ago, however, 
a little band of men, quite resembling in their opinions 
the free-thinkers of Belgium, manifested their active presence 
by the publication of a periodial entitled The Rationalist. A 
society was even formed by them very decidedly hostile to the 
gospel, next to all the churches, and lastly to all religion. It 
is from this last-mentioned quarter it seems that violent 
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public attacks might have been expected, under circum- 
stances which it would be too tedious to enumerate ; it was at 
Neuchatel, a canton, the industrial interests of which always 
keep it in close relation with Geneva, that the conflict suddenly 
began. 

OI. Buisson is the hero of this hardy campaign undertaken 
by the Liberals against the gospel in French Switzerland. He 
is a Frenchman by descent. At Paris, where he sojourned 
for some time, he was shortly connected with the Free 
Church of Taitbaut, from which his Rationalistic opinions have 
finally separated him, not, however, without some controversy 
with the pastors of this church, among others with M. Bersier. 
He is well versed in literature, and as a scholar, about two 
years ago, captivated a pretty large audience at Lausanne 
by entertaining them with the French poetry and poets of 
the 19th century. In a word, he was regarded as endowed 
with considerable understanding and capacity; and in a renewal 
of the public instruction at Neuchatel, he was offered the 
professorship of philosophy. Here he taught peaceably for 
a year or two, when in December 1868 he announced a con- 
ference on “An Urgent Reform in Elementary Education.” 
Such a subject was necessarily calculated to excite, to a very 
high pitch, the curiosity of the inhabitants of Neuchatel. Not 
only in French Switzerland does all that regards the instruc- 
tion of youth excite a lively public interest, but Neuchatel 
counts among its citizens some distinguished pedagogues, and 
the last years have been remarkably characterised by a 
redoubled interest in all questions relating to pedagogy. What 
was the professor going to say? What reform was he going 
to propose? Such were the questions demanded by the 
numerous audience who crowded around the youthful professor 
of philosophy. The conference of M. Buisson was neither 
more nor less than an attack against the Scriptures, moderate in 
form, though violent and passionate in reality :— 


‘* Let us,” said he in his preface, ‘‘ lay down at first a principle 
which seems to be indisputable. Teaching ought to propose a double 
aim—the cultivation of the intellect, and that of the’moral faculty or 
conscience. Such ought especially to be the object of elementary 
instruction which addresses itself to the children of the people, and 
which, most frequently with them, will not be followed by any other 
instruction. Before those children, who shall not have afterwards 
either the time or the means of completing, rectifying, and maturing 
the most part of the ideas which may have once been communicated 
to them, the teacher ought to say, do, or teach nothing which may not 
have a good effect on their mind and heart, which may not contribute 
to their learning, either to think well, or to act well. To make men 
is the glorious task of the teacher in modern society. But to make 
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men is to make at once enlightened understandings and upright con- 
sciences.”’ 


Having laid down these principles, the professor tried to 
prove that the Old Testament—he did not speak of the New 
—necessarily exercised a calamitous influence in the intel- 
lectual and moral development of children. The Bible gives 
to the child a false idea of God, humanity and its history ; 
for it divides humanity into two parts: the one privileged of 
God, the people of Israel; the other for whom he does not 
interfere by special and continuous means. It gives it a 
false idea of nature. What is the philosophy of the Bible? 
An uninterrupted train of miracles, affirmed M. Buisson. In 
fact, it gives the child a false idea of God; for though it 
strongly inculcates the idea of the divine unity, it alters the 
notion of God, not only by anthropomorphisms, but also by a 
real materialism of the divinity. “Thus, very far from serving 
to enlighten the minds of children, the Bible can only darken 
them by communicating to them notions contrary to all modern 
tendencies, to all scientific discoveries, either by causing to 
superabound in these young minds what is only found there 
in too great abundance, idle fancy, chimera, ignorance of causes, 
recklessness of order, fear instead of thought, credulity instead 
of science.” But will the influence of the Bible on the con- 
science and the moral direction of the life be less salutary ? 
By no means. “Let us,” said the professor, “pass over the 
indecent pages and scandalous histories which are spread out 
in too great profusion in the Old Testament. What must be 
feared for children is the general theory which lays the foun- 
dation of it, which gives the sense contained in it, and which 
is the life of it. This theory has received from theologians 
various names, the doctrine of grace, predestination, election, 
divine right, &c. God, according to this theory, has chosen a 
people from the midst of humanity. He has chosen them by 
an act of pure grace, without being determined in it by the 
merit of the people, or by any other motive whatever except 
his free will. Hence it arises that God is considered in the 
first book of the Bible as protecting his people against and in 
opposition to everything ; against and in opposition to the 
demand of the most elementary morality. He brings them 
forth victorious everywhere and always, victorious when they 
are wrong as well as when they are right. He protects them 
because he protects them, nothing else. The history of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob abounds with examples favourable 
to the proof of this assertion, The law of Moses is tainted 
throughout with this doctrine, which only disappears in the 
prophecies. But, again, come all the horrors of a war of ex- 
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termination, placed to God’s account, who is represented as 
having commanded it. All the crimes found in the book of 
Judges are placed under divine sanction. Then come poly- 
gamy, and slavery tolerated without any protestation ; then, 
in fact, we meet with political and social principles which can 
in no way harmonise with the excellent principles of personal 
responsibility and liberty which so equitably rule modern 
society. No liberty whatever of conscience, no liberty of 
examination. Such teaching is only calculated to delude the 
conscience of the child. It therefore becomes necessary to 
abolish religious history from the schools, and supply its place 
with a history of humanity.” 

Such was M. Buisson’s first conference. It is not necessary 
to add, that each of his assertions was accompanied by pretended 
examples, in which the Biblical texts were commented on after 
the manner of an adversary of the Scriptures. He went so far 
as to ridicule and mock that admirable scene in Exodus, where 
the Eternal, causing Moses to behold his glory, says unto him, 
“Thou shalt see my back parts, but my face shall not be 
seen.” 

The scandal was great. There was nothing in the attack 
very new. It is not yesterday that an attempt has been made 
to rend the Bible in pieces. But nothing of this kind was 
anticipated. The audience was taken by surprise. As a natu- 
ral consequence, such a proceeding created great excitement. 
Proud of his apparent success, and incited by his friends, the 
Professor hastened to repeat his conference in different locali- 
ties of the canton of Neuchatel. 

We shall not follow in detail all the evolutions of liberalism, 
and all the incidents which, since the famous conference of the 
5th December, have given to this movement a brilliant appear- 
ance. We hasten to relate how the evangelistics have rebutted 
the attacks to which their faith has been subjected: It would, 
however, only be giving a very imperfect idea of the event if 
we did not here add some few supplementary facts. 

Was the conference of M. Buisson the fruit of his own per- 
sonal initiation, or has he only been the voluntary instrument 
of the whole party called liberal? Has the Professor of philo- 
sophy himself rushed forth into the breach, or has there been 
a preconcerted plan established between his friends and him ? 
Was his conference the result of a kind of conspiracy of the 
liberals against the evangelistics of French Switzerland? We 
do not believe in this conspiracy further than may be sup- 
posed. It is said that M. Buisson has been himself the first 
to be astonished at the great noise excited around him. We 
can see nothing obliging us to be of a contrary opinion. 
Events of such a character are scarcely ever prepared, and if 
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so, the issue generally exceeds all calculations. One fact, 
nevertheless, is quite certain, which is, that the attack we 
have just related is become the germ of a remarkable move- 
ment which lasted the whole winter, and which has not yet 
ceased. The liberalists of Holland, France, and Germany, 
on hearing what passed at Neuchatel, immediately conceived 
the most sanguine hopes. Letters of felicitation, appeals, and 
encouragements have been addressed to the young philosopher, 
who, in a short time, has gained public notoriety and celebrity. 
The liberal party is very successful in making celebrities, alas ! 
very often ephemeral. However this may be, the liberal 
religious journals of Holland, the political journals, and the 
free-thinkers have extolled, applauded, and loaded with their 
most pompous eulogiums the young hero of Neuchatel. At 
Neuchatel itself a little society of liberals, who assist and 
encourage him with their advice, was immediately formed. 
They get up conferences given by French liberals, who are called 
from Strasburgh and Paris. The liberal thinkers of Geneva 
being enchanted, invited him to repeat his conferences, which 
were first given in a hall belonging to the Government, then in 
the Olympic circus, in presence of a very mixed audience of 
about 2,000 persons, of whom a great number were attracted 
by curiosity. They were applauded by a few. These con- 
ferences, for reasons which remain unknown to us, were not 
given at Lausanne. In fine, from all this agitation, with which 
the papers of French Switzerland were briefly engaged, have 
issued two projects, which, if not durable, are destined, at least, 
to prolong the movement, the foundation of a church, and 
the publication of a periodical pamphlet, personally conducted 
by M. Buisson. 

Yes, the foundation of a church, or to express ourselves 
better, the project of forming an extensive liberal church. 
The fact may seem strange, but it is a fact. The project may 
seem chimerical, and we believe it to be such, but it exists, and, 
to use a French maxim—“ Ou en a fait des plans fort beaux sur 
le papier.”* Twodocuments in particularexplain their intention. 
One is a pamphlet in which M. Buisson has epitomised a whole 
series of conferences which he considered indispensable. This 
pamphlet, of 100 pages 8vo, entitled, “ move 54 of Liberal 
Christianity,” is an entire programme destined, if possible, to 
give a permanent standing to liberalism. The author com- 
mences in a most enthusiastic manner by giving a brilliant 
picture of the conquests of liberalism in our century. He sees 
it everywhere scattering seed, from which are afterwards to be 
reaped abundant harvests. First in France, next in this pre- 










* «The plan looks very well upon paper.” 
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destinated country, then in Holland, Belgium, Germany, and in 
England, where it is honoured with the name of Colenso; in 
America, where Channing and Parker, the greatest Christians of 
our day, have triumphed ; in German Switzerland, at Zurich, the 
Athens of Switzerland and liberty. French Switzerland is the 
only place which has not yet been crowned with the benefits of 
this new reform, but it may not be long deprived of them. 
The unjust prejudices which have hitherto arrested its career 
must be destroyed. Liberal Christianity is liberal, inas- 
much as it admits of no obligatory authority, no dogmas, like 
the erroneous forms of Christianism. Every one can enter 
within its pale, even the atheist. It is Christian forsooth, be- 
cause it demands nothing more from its adherents than to love 
God and their neighbour, and leaves every one to act for himself, 
as he understands his philosophical system, without damning 
another ; it is Protestant, for it has been professed in the 16th 
century by all the men who have been persecuted by the re- 
formers. It has only one basis, the Bible interpreted and 
appreciated by every individual following his conscience and 
his reason. What it attacks and desires to overturn every- 
where is authority, thus continuing the Reformation of the 16th 
century. What it wishes is to found a church in which to 
assemble all the noble minds who are anxious to perfect their 
morality independent of all belief. The second document, 
entitled “ Manifesto of Liberal Christianity,’ reproduces the 
same thoughts, under new circumstances, and sums up the 
whole project in these words :— 

““ We wish— 

A church without priesthood ; 

A religion without catechism ; 

A worship without mysteries ; 

A morality without dogma ; 

A God without an obligatory system.” 

The personality of God, it may be added, is with these libe- 
rals mere system. It may be said of these two publications, 
that they would be the worst of jests if they were not 
especially the incoherent masterpieces of dreamers, without 
any practical point whatever, and with minds blinded by their 
own system. 

As to the periodical journal, it is published regularly since 
the 17th March at Neuchatel, under the title, Emancipation. 
It contains nothing remarkable up to the present, and nothing 
new, were it not for a few sympathetic letters, among which 
we observe those’of many strangers: M. Vacherof, the idealist 
metaphysician of Paris; M. A. Coquerel, pastor; Messrs Steeg 
and Reville, pastors; and M. E. Quinet, have expressed their 
favourable opinions, The Rationalistic Society of Bale has ad- 
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dressed its congratulations to the editor. Few men in French 
Switzerland have, hitherto, expressed their opinions. We are, 
however, assured that there are a great many adherents who 
yet remain unknown. 

Liberalism, as may be seen, is collecting its forces. It profits 
by the agitation produced in French Switzerland in order to 
organise its propaganda. It flatters itself with the hope of en- 
listing in its cause the population of that country, which has 
hitherto followed the evangelical doctrines. There was no 
conspiracy at first, but one has been formed now. In fact, 
a whole campaign has been undertaken for the purpose of 
destroying in a little active and prosperous country the excel- 
lent fruits which are the product of the revival. 

But it is time to say a word or two as to how evangelical 
men have acted during these trying circumstances. 

III. “Rarely,” says a correspondent of French Switzerland, 
“has the peaceful town of Neuchftel displayed such indigna- 
tion as that into which it blazed when the result of M. Buis- 
son’s meeting was made known. A hasty refutation was 
necessary, and it was not delayed.” In fact,a whole army rose 
in defence of the Bible. A convincing proof was given that 
the Christians of Neuchatel were well prepared by conscien- 
tious theological studies, and by a well-grounded faith for ward- 
ing off the attacks of liberalism. It is a rare phenomenon to 
find a national church whose pastors are all animated, we do 
not say by a faith equally active and profound, but by a faith 
strictly evangelical. Such was the national church of the 
ancient principality of the King of Prussia. Its theological 
school, small as to the number of its students, has always been 
governed by a most Christian spirit. It has for a long time 
= learned and pious professors, whose relations with 

russia and Germany have put in circulation the best religious 
literature in this country. Sone this quarter a goodly number 
of men have come forth, who, whether as village or as moun- 
tain pastors, active and zealous in their charges, were ready 
to contend with the adversaries of religion. Some are well 
known on the continent by their distinguished scientific publi- 
cations, Not to speak of M. Mousell, well known in England 
for his work on Redemption, it will be sufficient to mention the 
names of M. Godet, professor of theology, whom the university 
of Bale has just honoured with the degree of Dr, and M. de 
Rougement, an erudite and ardent layman, whose numerous 
Christian writings are reckoned in the religious press of France 
among the most worthy and the most learned. 

It was Dr Godet who first responded to the challenge offered 
by liberalism. Four days after M. Buisson, he spoke in defence 
of the insulted sanctity of the Old Testament. This was on 
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10th December 1868. We shall take the liberty of giving a 
brief sketch of this gallant and judicious repulse from the 
author’s own publication. 

“Tt is,” says Dr Godet, “neither the divinity nor the verity 
of the Old Testament that I am going to defend. It is its 
sanctity. Three points will occupy us, and I think this com- 
pass embraces all the grievances raised heretofore or recently 
against the religious and moral character of the Old Testament : 
the idea of God in the Old Testament, the character of the 
Israelitish legislation, the history of the nation in general, and 
of its most noted men. In other terms, God in himself, God 
in his law, and God in the history of his people; this is what I 
am going to plead for.” Dr Godet, as may be seen, set aside 
the question with regard to the use of the Old Testament in 
the education of children, as a matter of secondary importance, 
though the very point seized upon by M. Buisson as the basis of 
his attacks. He thus went to the root of the matter in con- 
sideration. If the sanctity of the Old Testament cannot be 
attacked, then the teaching of it is legitimate; if the Old 
Testament is immoral, we must hasten to suspend its usage in 
the schools, we must even abandon the Bible and the religion 
of the Bible. But the conference of Dr Godet convinced the 
minds of all present of the real sanctity of the Scriptures of the 
old covenant. What is God according to their teaching? He 
is Jehovah. He whose essence is to exist, who is above the 
world in his incommunicable essence, and in the world in his 
omnipotence and omniscience. He is holy: “ Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of Hosts”; and he is loving and compassionate 
towards us his wayward children. There is an infinite abyss 
between this perfect notion of the God of Israel and those 
hideous figures of pagan divinities which, like phantoms, chil- 
dren of the night, haunt and delude the conscience of other 
nations. Ifthe Bible, which forbids framing any likeness of 
God, makes use itself of anthropomorphisms, it is in order 
that we may be enabled to comprehend the living God. We 
have need to be supplied with intelligible forms and represen- 
tations. Therefore we find such expressions as, God reposing, 
God repenting, God in anger, God loving, God hating, God 
hardened, God jealous, All such representations as enable us 
to see in God a living, an active, a moral and intelligent being, 
and which harmonise very well with the modifications of his acts, 
in relation to his creatures and in accordance with their disposi- 
tions and acts. “God changes his sentiment and manner of 
acting, when the moral beings with whom he is in relation 
vary their manner of acting towards him, and this even demon- 
strates his unchangeable nature.” But God has manifested in 
the most immediate manner his character in the legislation he 
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has given his people. We are not obliged to demand with re- 
gard to this legislation, Was it a rule of absolute good? But 
was it a real progress in the state of the people at that 
time? And was it the greatest possible progress? We 
answer, Yes. The fundamental aim of the Jewish law was 
strongly to inculcate on the Israelites, who were coming 
from a slavery fitted to falsify and harden the character, 
to inculcate, I say, justice, uprightness, and loyalty on the 
one side, and on the other sentiments of humanity, com- 
= and kindness, The shocking details we read in 

viticus are marked out as infamies to be punished, and 
are found in all codes, It was necessary that they should 
be clearly designated, because of the crimes which the 
Canaanites were in the habit of committing. Besides, there 
was no human sacrifice whatever in Israel. ivorce tolerated, 
but limited by the letter of divorcement ; polygamy, and 
slavery, proscribed by the fundamental principles of the 
Mosaic religion, but tolerated under certain conditions which 
were destined to cause them to disappear ; these are all so 
many laws adapted to the state in which they found the 
people. “It is because of the hardness of your hearts,” said 
Christ. It is urged further, however, it is pretended that 
according to the Old Testament, God acts in a manner un- 
worthy of himself. Here Dr Godet, taking up successively the 
diverse facts related in the Old Testament, and with which M. 
Buisson had availed himself, refuted the rash, inconsiderate in- 
terpretation of the young liberal. God appears corporeally to 
Abraham, but is this contrary to sound reason? If it is so 
pretended, it is the incarnation which must be attacked, for it 
is the supreme miracle in which all the theophanies of the old 
covenant meet. God is partial in choosing the people of Israel, 
but in this selection the Eternal has in view all the families of 
the earth. This choice is a charge committed to this nation, 
whose infidelities were severely chastised, and even among the 
heathen a negative preparation for the coming of Jesus Christ 
was accomplished. M. Buisson has said that God blessed the 
lies of patriarchs and impure men merely because they believed 
in him. Yes, God has respect to faith, and blesses faith. 
Those who believe in him, he by no means rejects, he justifies 
them, but he does not spare them when they sin ; on the con- 
trary, he chastises them. Abraham is severely corrected for 
his lies. The whole life of Jacob abounds with sad events, 
which are the chastisement and the result of his early decep- 
tion. It is only in the day when the iniquity of the Amorites 
has reached its height, that God delivers them up to the 
sword of the Israelites, declaring to the latter that he will do to 
them in like manner if they om to the same sins. By thus 
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explaining these and many other facts, a careful reading of the 
texts shews clearly that the God of the Old Testament abhorred 
war and shedding of blood. Thus are refuted those accusa- 
tions, which, if they are not due to untruthfulness, are at all 
events chargeable with unconscionable levity. Let us not fear, 
moreover, to use the language of Goethe, “The Bible is not 
only a popular book, it is the Book of the nations, it is the 
grand instrument in education, by which are formed, not 
pedants, but really wise men.” 

Such was the conference of Dr Godet. “I cannot,” adds the 
witness we have just quoted a moment ago, “I cannot give an 
idea of the discourse, which displayed that superior ability and 
learning only to be met with among our best orators. The 
audience were greatly moved under the powerful speech. 
There was the joyous emotion of real truth avenged, or found 

in.” 

Dr Godet, however, did not content himself with this single 
response. As M. Buisson went from place to place repeating 
his accusations against the Scriptures, Dr Godet followed him. 
Everywhere the former scattered his seed, the latter destroyed 
it before it had time to germinate. 

During this time a whole array of champions succeeded Dr 
Godet on the platform at Neuchatel, and gave conferences. 
Pamphlets issued from the press en masse, some supporting the 
value of the Bible as a means of instruction for children ; 
others signalising the errors of M. Buisson on such and such 
points, or replying to such of his liberal friends as had come 
from Paris and Strasburg for the purpose of assisting him. 
It was a moment of effervescence and agitation, of battle and 
mélée. M. Buisson and his conferences, as might be expected, 
have come off rather badly. 

At Geneva the agitation was not so great. M. Buisson, b 
the publicity of his attacks, and the noise which they sentel, 
had excited there great curiosity. The free-thinkers were 
greatly rejoiced. It was their society that invited the profes- 
sors of Neuchatel to renew his conferences in the city of 
Calvin. 

The ministers and pastors in both the National and Free 
Churches were not alarmed at his discourses, or the effect they 
might produce. All the objections and criticisms of M. Buis- 
son being already long set off to still greater advantage, by 
“the Rationalists.” Nevertheless a great crowd assembled 
to hear the champion of liberalism, and after the second of his 
conferences, it was considered right to reply to him in pub- 
lic. Three evangelical men,—M. Barde junior, pastor at 
Vandceuvres, M. Bungener, known by his numerous writings 
and his persevering polemics against Roman Catholicism ; and 
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M. le Comte de Gasparin, a popular orator, distinguished for 
his powerful force in confutation, and his chivalrous loyalty, 
the two first belonging to the National Church, and the third 
to the Free Church,—successively took up the debate in pre- 
sence of audiences of upwards of 2000 persons, and were re- 
ceived with warm applause. M, Paul, formerly pastor of the 
church, editor of a publication entitled The Apologiste, a 
man entirely independent of all ecclesiastical restraint, was 
equally well received in the reply he gave to the first of M. 
Buisson’s conferences. On the opposite side, one of the 
Genevese free-thinkers wishing to reply to M. Barde only suc- 
ceeded in provoking ridicule, and after having spoken for 
twenty-five minutes, was obliged to withdraw. 

In fact, when we reflect on the religious situation of Geneva, 
it is very difficult for the new liberalism actually to meet with 
much sympathy here. Inthe bosom of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, it is quite evident that it finds none whatever. They 
rather rejoice at seeing the Protestants involved in difficulties, 
and are impressed with the idea that M. Buisson is doing 
nothing more than rigorously deducing all the consequences 
of the Protestant principle. The Free Church possesses too 
distinct a confession of faith, and too well-defined evangelical 
regulations ; she is too busily occupied in holding aloft the 
standards of the pure gospel at Geneva, to allow any of her 

tors or members to extend the hand to M. Buisson. The 
ree-thinkers extol all the negations, all the attacks, and all 
the mockeries, which, if it were possible, would disparage 
the Word of God. Their applause broke forth furiously every 
time the liberal orator demolished and denied. But liberal 
Christianism they do not understand. This new church which 
is proposed to be established, this rationalism which calls itself 
Christianism, and which pretends to be Protestant, seems to 
them a chimera. They understand nothing about it. M. 
Buisson is too religious for those who would wish to discard all 
religion. Thus they have accepted this part of the liberal pro- 
gramme with remarkable coldness. In fine, what shall we say 
of the National Church? She has no confession of faith, We 
cannot then say whether her principles are liberal or not. The 
fact is, that alongside of decidedly evangelical pastors are seated 
in the Vénérable Compagnie, the only men who would be dis- 
posed to sympathise with French liberalism. M. Buisson, in 
one of his pamphlets, has ventured to name two among them, 
professors in the faculty of theology, who are favourably dis- 
“oe to the cause which he himself pleads. Neither of them 

protested against this declaration. It might be necessary, 
in making special references, to add some others, and, in par- 
ticular, that of a correspondent of a French liberal journal, 
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who, announcing the movement produced at Geneva by M. 
Buisson, spoke of it in very sympathetic terms. Then in the 
National Church alone, among the professors and ministers in 
office, can French liberalism expect assistance. This assist- 
ance, perhaps, will not be very effective. The Vénérable Com- 
pagnie are very much influenced by a custom which exists 
among them, of avoiding extremes, as it is called. They do 
not wish the pure gospel, nor yet do they like the consequent 
liberalism. What they desire is, uncertainty and undetermined 
dogmas, to maintain which, with the exception of a few 
individual cases that must be carefully noticed, has been, for 
the last century, the persevering and glorious aim of this body, 
which boasts to be at the head of the Calvinistic Church. 

The agitation which has been produced at Geneva during 
the winter, is rather subsiding at present. It is said that it is 
about to be renewed at Lausanne, where M. Buisson will also 
find evangelistic men ready to enter the lists. It is, however, 
nothing more than the opening, the signal fire announcing a 
terrible battle. We are convinced that after a short respite 
hostilities will reeommence ; next winter will undoubtedly wit- 
ness a continuation of the contest undertaken this winter. 
What will be its result? We who are writing these lines 
entertain no fears. Truly it is much more agreeable to pursue 
in peace scientific labours, works of evangelisation, and charity, 
without being harassed by attacks of adversaries, without being 
obliged to contend, so to speak, hand to hand. But what good 
may not this contest produce? With what force may it not 
arouse the attention of the indifferent, and awaken them to a 
conscientious consideration of their eternal interests. We are 
disposed to think that believers in the presence of their enemies 
are prepared to stand up more numerous, more active, and 
more diligent, pushing on to perfection old works, while laying 
the foundation of new, and labouring also to extend and con- 
solidate the evangelical faith in French Switzerland. Let 
them only guard against being lulled to sleep, in the peace 
they have so long enjoyed. 

We shall, perhaps, see another consequence of this new 
movement. Since Vinet, that profound thinker, so humble 
and so energetic, proposed in principle, that the church should 
be independent of the State, the idea of the separation ques- 
tion in French Switzerland has occupied much attention. 
Geneva, Vaud, and Neuchatel, possess fF ree Churches. Their 
numbers are not relatively numerous, but the principle they 
represent has made way. Many Christians who formerly 
hesitated, are now disposed to recognise the truth and deduce 
the consequences. At Geneva, especially, the manceuvring of 
Catholicism and her ambitious projects have opened the eyeg 
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of many Protestants. Radicalism is not discovered to he 
hostile to the separation principle. More than once we have 
seen in the midst of counsels, propositions produced, tending to 
realise the programme of a Free Church in a Free State. 
Some of the less important, it is true, have been adopted ; 
others have been rejected ; and the proposition of separation 
has not succeeded in winning a great number of votes. But 
the principle seems generally adopted by political men, while 
the application alone embarasses them, having to deal at 
Geneva with Roman Catholicism, and the treaties which 
establish her legal existence. It is feared there will be com- 
plications and difficulties analogous to those which have pre- 
oo minds in England with regard to the Irish Church. 

ho knows whether liberalism with its violent attacks, and 
the help which it receives from the National Church alone, 
may not hasten the practical solution of a question which has 
been studied so long? Strange circumstance! M. Buisson 
demands with the free-thinkers, and the members of the Free 
Churches, that the separation should take place. In the confer- 
ence given by M. de Gasparin, in reply to M. Buisson, he pleaded 
in principle the separation cause, as it relates to liberalism. 
This serious question has thus reappeared. May there not be 
seen, in this fact, a prognostication, or premonitory sign of that 
grand event, the idea of which inspires horror in the pastors of 
the National Church, but which, desired by so great a number, 
would greatly simplify the position ¢ 

Although such may be the case, the struggle between incre- 
dulity and the gospel is fiercely carried on at present in French 
Switzerland. God will certainly make this an occasion for 
verifying the power of the truth, “This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even your faith.” 


Since these lines were written, M. Buisson has given 
his conferences in Lausanne. The most eminent man this 
town possesses, a theological professor in the faculty founded 
by the Free Church in the canton de Vaud, M. Chappuis, 
replied to him in a most decisive manner. At Geneva, the 
liberal pastors seem willing to pronounce their opinions. One of 
them, a professor in the National Faculty, has twice in succes- 
sion preached a sermon in which, under forms artfully arranged, 
he has given expression to the same doctrines as M. Buisson. 
This discourse was immediately published. What are the 
evangelical members of the Vénérable Compagnie going to do 2 

R. 





* The above interesting paper we owe to Professor Pronier of Geneva, 
who has taken an active and influential share in the contest to which he 
refers.—| Ep. B, and Ff. £. Review.) 
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Art. VII.—Religion and Science. 


The Reign of Law. By the Duxe of Arcrit. London: Alexander 
Strahan. 1867, 

Natural Laws; Creation, Miracles, Providence, Prayer: A Lecture de- 
livered at the request of the Young Men’s Association in connection 
with the United Presbyterian oe Broughton Place, Edin- 
burgh. By the Rev. Tuomas Sauitn, D.D., Minister of Cowgatehead Free 
Church. With a Prefatory Note by the Rev. Anprew Tomson, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Duncan Grant. 1867. 


ie the study of nature we find everything under the dominion 

of law—the winds of heaven, the clouds that sweep along 
the sky, the waves of the sea, all that seems most mutable, as 
well as all that seems most stable, governed by physical laws 
as fixed and certain as those of which we take advantage in 
our mechanical and other contrivances; in fact, by the same 
laws of which we have begun thus to make use. A large part 
of the Duke of Argyll’s work on the “Reign of Law,” is occu- 
pied in shewing that God himself employs the laws which he 
has established in nature for the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses. Thus “contrivance is a necessity,” and “the whole 
order of nature is one vast system of contrivance.”* How 
beautifully this is illustrated by examples, particularly by the 
structure of wings and the flight of birds, no one who has read 
the “ Reign of Law” needs to be told. 

But is there never anything else than this, any departure 
from this uniform maintenance of laws fixed from the begin- 
ning, any suspension of their operation by him who established 
them? Have there been miracles? and if so, how have these 
miracles been wrought? That there have been miracles, the 
Christian believes on evidence as satisfactory as that on which 
we believe in any physical law, or in the truth of any fact of 
history. How is this to be reconciled with the unchangeable- 
ness of laws which appears in everything besides? Here it is 
that the enemies of Christianity take their stand. They cannot 
believe in the possibility of a miracle, such is their confidence 
of the unchangeableness of the laws of nature; and if no 
miracles have ever been wrought, the whole system of Christi- 
anity must be rejected as untrue, and all the hopes founded 
upon it must perish. 

The acknowledgment of an act of creation anterior to all the 
processes by whiclr the work of creation was carried on, and the 
present goodly frame of things was produced, and of God, as 





* “Reign of Law,” p. 129. 
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the author, and therefore the upholder of all the laws which 
govern the universe, certainly implies an admission of his 

wer to set aside any of these laws at his pleasure. “ Deny- 
ing the possibility of miracles,” Professor Huxley says, “seems 
to me as unjustifiable as speculative atheism.”* It is, in fact, 
part of the system of atheism, and no one who does not adopt 
that system, can reasonably oppose Christianity on the ground 
that its claims rest on the truth of miracles. The question of 
their truth becomes a question of evidence alone ; in approach- 
ing which, however, we may find strong arguments for their 
probability in the importance of the occasion of their being 
wrought. If physical laws have been set aside for a moment, 
it has been for a purpose higher than any of those for which 
they were established. We only see them subjected to what 
may also be called a law,—the highest of all laws,—the order- 
ing of all things for the accomplishment of the great ends of 
the moral government of God. 

It is not, however, necessarily to be taken for granted that 
miracles have been wrought by setting aside the laws of nature, 
by an action of divine power in contravention of these laws. 
There is another possible view of their nature, to which the 
Duke of Argyll very strongly inclines, if he does not absolutely 
maintain it, that they have been wrought through the opera- 
tion of natural laws, under the direction of him who established 
them, and to whom they are all known—God working b 
means, but by means which are out of human reach. Accord- 
ing to this view of miracles, they are superhuman rather than 
supernatural. “It simply supposes, without any attempt to 
fathom the relation in which God stands to his own ‘laws,’ 
that out of his infinite knowledge of these laws, or of his 
infinite power of making them the instruments of his will, he 
may, and he does use them for extraordinary indications of 
his presence.” { 

An argument strongly in favour of this view is found in the 
fact, that, in so far as we know how God effects his purposes in 
the universe, it is always by the use of means, not by setting 
aside natural Jaws, but by bringing them into operation. “Nor 
have we any certain reason,” says the Duke of Argyll, “to 
believe that he ever acts otherwise.”+ And in another place 
he says, “Man is under constraint to adopt the principle of 
adjustment, because the forces of nature are external to and 
independent of his will. They may be managed, but they 
cannot be disobeyed. It is impossible to suppose that they 





* Letter in the Spectator of 10th February 1866. We borrow the quota- 
tion from the ‘‘ Reign of Law,” p. 89, note. 


+ “Reign of Law,” p. 18. t Ibid., p. 15. 
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stand in the same relation to the will of the Supreme ; yet it 
seems as if he took the same method of dealing with them— 
never violating them, never breaking them, but always ruling 
them by that which we call adjustment or contrivance.” * 
This argument is perhaps not much weakened by reference to 
the original act of creation, in which the use of means cannot 
be supposed. On such a subject, however, it is not safe to 
pronounce with confidence. 

Our estimation of the value of miracles cannot be affected 
by our adoption of one or other of the views of their nature 
which have now been stated, nor by our hesitating to adopt 
either of them, in humble admission of our ignorance on this 
point. The Duke of Argyll quotes Mr Lecky, as saying in his 
work on the “Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe,” 
that the supposition of adjustment to pre-established laws, in 
the working of a miracle, conveys “a notion of a miracle which 
would not differ generically from a human act, though it would 
be strictly available for evidential purposes.” And he adds, 
“T am quite satisfied with this definition of the result. Beyond 
the immediate purposes of benevolence which were served b 
almost all the miracles of the New Testament, the only other 
purpose which is ever assigned to them is an ‘evidential pur- 
pose,’ that is, a purpose that they might serve as signs of the 
presence of a superhuman knowledge and of the working of 
superhuman’ power.” This, we think, is a hasty assertion, 
and places the subject in a false light. It is true that most of 
the miracles recorded, both in the Old Testament and in the 
New, were mainly intended for evidential purposes, as attesta- 
tions of God’s regard for his people, of the truth of the mes- 
sages delivered by his prophets, and of the claims of his Son. 
But the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ was not merely 
nor mainly evidential, although he was “declared to be the 
Son of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by 
the resurrection from the dead.” ¢ It was, like his miraculous 
conception, an essential part of the glorious scheme of our 
salvation. He “was delivered for our offences, and raised 
again for our justification.” § 

Whatever view we adopt of the nature of miracles, it is 
obvious that they depend for their evidential value on the 
fixedness of physical laws, and the confidence with which we 
can calculate upon their operation. Miracles would lose their 
value as attestations of revealed truth if they were so common 
as to disturb this confidence; if, in the ordinary providence of 
God, the laws of nature were frequently set aside, for example, 
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in order to the infliction of judgments or the answer of prayer. 
But in so far as we can trace the ways of providence, judgments 
are inflicted through means, and by the operation of the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, under which term must be included not 
only those which govern the material creation, but those also, 
not less fixed and stable, which govern the mental and moral 
world. It was not by miracle, but by manifest causes co- 
operating to produce their natural effects, that France, after 
having incurred fearful guilt by the persecution of the Pro- 
testants, was made to suffer the horrors of the Revolution. It 
is not by miracle, but in a perfectly natural way, that the 
licentious man is brought even in this world to pay the penalty 
of his vice, or that the drunkard comes to poverty. Yet in 
these things ought we, therefore, not the less to recognise the 
hand of God. In like manner, it is ina perfectly natural way 
that the pious, and virtuous, and industrious prosper and are 
happy, yet is their prosperity not the less to be ascribed to the 
favour and providence of God. That it is a result of the opera- 
tion of natura] laws, is no reason for thinking that it is not 
bestowed by him; for these laws are his laws, and all their 
operation, to the minutest particular of it, has formed part of 
his one great plan. 

And this view of Providence gives ample room for the inter- 
vention of prayer, not as though prayer could change the decrees 
of God, nor as though it could check the operation of natural 
laws, but as one of the secondary causes which affect the whole 
course of things. The efficacy of prayer is itself a law estab- 
lished by God, as real as any physical law whatever. 

The constant operation of fixed laws in nature has been 
much urged as an objection to prayer. How can we expect 
the operation of these laws to be affected by prayer? It is 
usually with reference to the laws which govern the material 
universe that this objection is urged; as by Mr Cranbrook of 
Edinburgh, in his sermons on Prayer and Providence, against 
the notion of prayer with reference to the cattle-plague and 
cholera. He directed attention to the natural laws concerned, 
and insisted on the duty of using the means appropriate for 
the removal or mitigation of the calamity in accordance with 
these laws. But there is no inconsistency between earnestness 
of prayer, with the utmost confidence in the efficacy of prayer, 
and the most strenuous efforts in the use of all means tending 
to the attainment of the object for which prayer is made. 
Earnest prayer and earnest working go together. The man 
who most earnestly implores the grace of sanctification, may be 
expected also most earnestly to watch against temptation, and 
to make use of all the means by which God has appointed us 
to purify ourselves even as Christ is pure. And so he who 
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prays for the removal of pestilence, ought also to bestir himself 
in all sanitary reform. 

There can be nothing more unphilosophical than to make a 
distinction as to prayer between one class of benefits and 
another ; allowing it to be am aed to pray for spiritual benefits 
which come directly from the hand of God, or even for benefits 
which may come through a change in the will of a fellow- 
creature, and yet rejecting the idea of prayer where the laws 
of the material universe are concerned. The laws of the 
material universe are not more stable than those which govern 
the realm of mind, nor, surely, are any laws more immutable 
than the purpose of God. The difficulty which meets us as to 
prayer, from the consideration of God’s changeless purpose, is 
one which meets us also with regard to every purpose and 
action of our life. It is a difficulty which we cannot solve, but 
we do not permit it to affect our conduct in the ordinary affairs 
of life, nor ought it to interfere with our confidence of the effi- 
cacy of prayer. It is enough for us that God commands us to 
pray, and has revealed himself as the hearer of prayer. We 
may be utterly at a loss to see how prayer becomes effectual. 
We may find ourselves involved in speculation on things too 
high for us, and therefore full of difficulty to our minds, when 
we begin to think how prayer can prevail with God. But it is 
enough for us that he assures us of the fact; we have en- 
couragement enough in his promises. We may be unable to 
discover how any of the forces of nature are brought into opera- 
tion for the accomplishment of our desires ; but we may rest 
satisfied in considering that they are all known and governed 
by him who has taught us to cry, Abba, Father. 

However we may fail in our attempts to speculate or philo- 
sophise on the subject of prayer,—however completely we 
may be constrained to acknowledge our inability to frame a 
theory in explanation of its efficacy,—we cannot too decidedly 
reject the notion that it is beneficial merely by its reflex action 
on our own souls. Such a reflex action it certainly has, and in this 
the Christian often enjoys the first answer of his prayers ; but 
in this he finds also encouragement to expect a further answer. 
God is true, and he has revealed himself as the hearer of 
om “ We find many men,” says the Duke of Argyll, “now 
acing the consequences to which they have given their assent, 
and taking their stand upon the ground that prayer to God has 
no other value or effect than so far as it may be a good way of 
preaching to ourselves. It is a useful and helpful exercise for 
our own spirits, but it is nothing more. But how can they 

y who have come to this? Can it ever be useful or helpful 
to believe a lie? That which has been threatened as the worst 
of all spiritual evils would then become the conscious attitude 
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of our religion, the habitual condition of our worship.”"* To 
represent prayer as of use to us only through its reflex influ- 
ence, is indeed not to explain its efficacy, but to explain it 
away. 

The difficulty which presents itself to the mind as to the 
efficacy of prayer is stated clearly and in all its magnitude by 
Dr Smith, in a passage which we cannot refrain from quoting, 
were it only as an introduction to his suggestion of the direc- 
tion in which a possible solution of the difficulty may be 
sought :— 


“Let us first clearly apprehend what the difficulty is. I desire a 
blessing at the hand of God—a favourable season, for example, for 
the growth of my crops. But the fall of rains, the direction of winds, 
the variation of temperature, are dependent upon meteorological 
causes, which are themselves the effects of other causes, and these of 
others which went before, and these of others which preceded them, 
and so backward at least to the creation of the world, or perhaps 
backward to a period indefinitely remote in the unnumbered ages which 
preceded the creation of the actually existent heavens and earth. The 
causes which were then put into operation have produced their effects 
hitherto, and at the point of time where we actually are, the causes 
which are the present effects of a long train of prior causes are operat- 
ing to produce their effects according to established laws. Now, I 
have no right to expect that God will, at my request, interpose be- 
twixt the action of the existing causes and the production of ‘their 
legitimate effects ; for this were to expect a miracle ; and it is admitted 
on all hands that this is what I have no right to expect. Yet in no 
other way, so far as it appears to me, has God left it open to himself 
to give a favourable answer, or any answer at all, tomy prayer. Why, 
then, should I pray at all? Or, when I am entering a railway car- 
riage, it occurs to me to conceive a prayerful wish, or to utter an 
ejaculatory petition, for a safe journey to myself and my fellow- 
passengers. ButTI reflect that our safety depends mainly upon two 
circumstances—the strength of iron, and the prudence and skill of 
the men in charge of the train. Now, for aught I can tell, there may 
have been, some thousands of millenniums back in “ geological time,” 
some yenturous insect that rashly attempted to crawl over a mass of 
melted ore in process of crystallisation, and paid the penalty of its 
presumption by being scorched in its transit, and the particle of ashes 
into which it was changed may have been incorporated in the mass, 
and may have produced an imperfect crystal, and that very crystal 
may form part of the boiler, or of some axle or some wheel, upon 
whose integrity my safety must depend ; or, for aught I can tell, the 
engineer may have a woad-stained ancestor some three or four 
thousand years ago, who, by some act of intemperance, or some 
wound in battle, injured his constitution, and introduced an element 
of vitiation into the constitution of his posterity, in consequence of 
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which our engineer’s watchfulness, or prudence, or skill, or coolness 
in danger, may fall short of the maximum by a minute but real degree. 
Can, then, any prayer of mine, conceived or uttered now, prevent 
that flaw in the crystallisation of the iron, or that flaw in the consti- 
tution of the engineer, both of which are facts accomplished, the one 
some millions, the other some thousands of years ago? But if my 
prayer can neither prevent the original flaw, nor interrupt the action 
of the natural laws by virtue of which the flaw in the iron will cause 
it to give way under a certain amount of pressure or strain, or the 
flaw in the man will cause him to be drowsy when he should be wake- 
ful, what is the use of my praying at all ? 

‘« Now, is it not possible, is it not even in some degree probable, 
that the answer to these questions is to be found in the direction of 
the consideration of that great truth, which the Scripture expresses in 
the statement, that with God one day is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day? Is it not possible, is it not probable, 
that with him incalculable periods of time are comprehended in the 
instant of an eternal now? That he takes in with one glance of his 
eye—to speak of him, as alone we can speak, after the manner of 
men—all the time betwixt the first operation of the first physical 
cause, and the moment when the impulse of prayer arises in my heart ? 
This is somewhat different from, and, we think, more important than, 
the consideration, that in the remote past, in laying the train of 
causes on which the weather of this present year is dependent, or that 
on which the sufficiency of the iron, or that on which the qualifications 
of the engineer, depend, he has foreseen or fore-appointed my prayer- 
fulness, and included that as an element to be taken into account in 
laying the train. It is more than that. It is the comprehending of 
what is to us an immeasurably remote past, with what is to us an 
actual present, in the one now of his eternal being; so that it is not 
my prayer as foreseen or pre-determined, but my prayer as actually 
being offered, that is really before him, as a presently existing reality, 
when he effects the first collocation of things, and gives the first im- 
pulse to the operations of physical laws.””* 


These are grand and elevating thoughts; and the more we 
ponder the suggestion here made, the more satisfactory does it 
appear. But for practical purposes, even for the highest of all 
practical purposes, that we may pray with the reasonable con- 
fidence, without which earnestness is impossible, and prayer 
indeed ceases to be a reality—it is not necessary that we should 
see our way to a philosophical or scientific solution of the 
speculative difficulty concerning the efficacy of prayer. A 
similar difficulty presents itself when we reflect on the supre- 
macy of law throughout the whole created universe of matter 
and of mind, as to the possible efficacy of any request made to 
afellow-man. But no such difficulty hinders us from making 
requests to men; and why should we be so unreasonably in- 
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consistent as to allow it to prevent our making our requests 
to God? In whatever way it may be that prayer becomes 
effectual, let us rejoice in the confidence that God is indeed the 
hearer of prayer, and that he is more ready to bestow his 
blessings on his suppliant children than the kindest earthly 
father. In this we may rest satisfied, although our specula- 
tions fail, and await the solution of our difficulties in another 
state of being, when we shall be capable of larger views, and 
shall see more of the glory of God. 





IX.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Poetry and the Religious Life. 


Carmina Crucis. By Dora Greenwett. London: Bell & Daldy. 
Miscellaneous Poems, By the late Rev. Joun Kesue, Vicar of Hursley. 
London : Parker. 


Twilight Hours: A Legacy of Verse. By Saran Wuttutams (Sadie). 
London: Strahan & Co. 


All embodiments of higher truth in outward forms proceed on the 
idea of a contradiction between the sphere of sense and the spiritual 
sphere. Yet, in this very contradiction, the possibility of completest 
unity and reconcilement is uniformly conceived to lie latent. Were 
it not so, human progress were mere despair. Man's imagination 
would, at every point, cross and cancel the outward facts presented to 
the senses, instead of springing forth to spontaneously meet and em- 
brace them, as being already included in, and existing because of, a still 
higher spiritual consciousness, of which they are the broken and inade- 
quate symbols. Is it not so even in the sphere of mere philosophy and 
ubstract classification? By finding common qualities in different 
objects, and rigidly arranging them according to these, do we not ab- 
negate the first and most stolid arrangements of sense, and set up 
before our mind’s eye henceforth a set of qualities, spiritualised 
symbols, instead of the merely sensuous and apparent orders and 
relations that originally dominated? This is the first and lowest 
form of the contradiction ; for, as the metaphysicians tell us, even this 
work of classification could not be begun without some exercise of the 
imagination. Now, it is the imagination which everywhere seeks to 
invert, truncate, and transpose the most outward and sensible in order 
to find deeper and hitherto hidden affinities. And as the great an- 
titheses of existence,—the burden and mystery of being; the terrible 
problem of the origin of evil, and its contest with good in the soul of 
men ; and the hopes and possibilities of restoration, lie at the very root 
of the religious instincts, it follows that imagination cannot be banished 
from the sphere of religion, because it is at once the medium 
through which moral contradictions immanently emerge, and the 
medium by which new reconciling lights are cast upon them, as the 
spark elicited by the steel throws a gleam also over the flint that 
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yielded it. While, therefore, facts of sense are used to typify religious 
experiences, it is yet in virtue of the contradiction that lies in them as 
such, that the imagination can freely use them to body forth the higher 
unity of desire and aspiration. Thus imagination itself, by the symbols 
it uses in constant opposition to each other, becomes a witness for 
the possible disenthralment of the soul from all dependence on such 
objects, and the elevation of the spirit into a new region of blessed- 
ness. Here, we presume to think, we have the law of all true religious 
poetry. The arbitrary selection of conventional symbols may merely 
indicate individual opinion very strongly, though conscientiously, 
held ; and however musical the result as to mere versification, we 
shall have simply a series of systematic studies of separate truths or 
doctrines illustratively enforced. The very necessity for poise and 
opposition in the sensuous symbols excludes this arbitrary, self-con- 
scious and one-sided selection. Hence we find that in the case of great 
writers of religious lyrics and hymns their highest and happiest efforts— 
those which have come closest to the Christian consciousness of the 
whole church, have frequently been those in which even their own 
peculiar dogmas were not only put into the background, but im- 
plicitly contradicted. This was the case with many of Keble’s happiest 
poems—a circumstance which has given Dean Stanley the ground for 
saying, that in Keble’s case the poet generally dwarfed the theologian. 
We shall try to see in a moment how this was so; meanwhile, let us 
inquire what it is which practically forces the religious singer, to throw 
in between opposing ranges of symbolism, like an arch thrown skyward 
from pier to pier, a truth which, as derived from the imagination, must, 
on its upper side, touch infinity. This, we take it, is the common 
spiritual consciousness of the people for whom the poet sings ; for, 
amid all the divisions and distractions of Christendom, are we not yet 
justified in speaking of a Christian consciousness, a Christian spirit 
common to all Christian churches, and more assured and certain 
because of the very differences which divide them. Wherever the 
symbol is caught on its lower or more definitively intellectual side, 
we have an arbitrary and exclusive utterance, certain to offend a 
section of the community, while merely confirming the prejudices of 
others. We have instances of this in some of Wesley’s hymns, where 
the Arminian idea is too self-consciously protruded and enforced, and 
more powerfully still in Keble’s mode of frequently reading into 
natural phenomena ideas and feelings which are familiar only to mem- 
bers of the Church of England and high Episcopalians. 

But not only does religious poetry suffer in this manner from the force 
of great centralising institutions, it suffers also, and still more, from 
reaction against all the varied forms of these. In its final result, this 
leads inevitably to a complete ignoring of a common spirit, and to a jus- 
tifying of the individual conscience and experience in opposition to that 
by the deliberate choice of an arbitrary and self-conscious symbolism. 
This is the certain influence of that mysticism which has been the bane 
of some high and beautiful soals, and which has done so much injury 
to the church. It tends to obliterate the true distinction between the 
flesh and the spirit, between matter and the soul, because it refuses 
to recognise the inevitable contradictions that involve themselves with 
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whatever is of mere nature, when seen in the light of spiritual need and 
suggestion, whence it derives the only reality and validity which it pos- 
sesses to the soul. By a whirl of the intellect, a sort of mental somer- 
sault, the true and actual position of nature is reversed, it being made 
to actually stand as equivalent with spirit, or, at least, raised up toa 
kind of dim middle place. The intellect abstracts, and then stops 
short, putting chains, albeit sometimes flowery chains, upon the neck 
of the imagination. By this process, a special and class symbolism 
becomes crystallised, and stands for the deepest experiences of the 
individual. ‘These are, so to speak, diffused through a circle of mere 
emblematic devices, whose only simplicity, and whose only com- 
pleteness is of the intellect. Often, it is true, we have in this sort of 
writing a kind of artless refinement, issuing in a sweet, quaint, dreamy 
repose ; but there is inseparable from it, a dissolving of the spiritual 
purpose in the mere material signs, and a set brooding over the symbol 
for its own sake appears to supervene. Thus the form, on account of 
its very simplicity, becomes more and more opposed to the spirit, in 
the very measure that intellectual differences and conflicts generate 
those complex and involved relations which separate men from each 
other in thought. 

In Miss Greenwell’s ‘‘ Carmina Crucis” we have this selected 
symbolism dominated by a wonderful simplicity and completeness, 
which, however, is quite out of harmony with the varied, involved, com- 
plex frames of religious feeling which, as being germane to the time, 
she aspires to voice for us. The power of manipulating the symbcls, 
and shaping them into what would almost pass for free and spon- 
taneous forms of imagination, is here very noticeable. But every 
now and again we seem to come on a passage which refuses to convey 
the current of spiritual meaning to our hearts. It is as if the ‘‘ insu- 
lator’ had been found defective, the message had become broken, and 
the “ current”’ had returned back upon itself. All forms of mysticism, 
indeed, are nothing but attempts to escape from the burden imposed 
on the individual by the necessity of finding simple, universal, and 
common forms, which, like burning-glasses, at once intensify and diffuse 
the light that passes through them. The spiritual current, too, seems 
often to break off, quicksilver-like, under the very disturbance inevitable 
from the polish which has been deemed needful to justify those peculiarly 
individual conceptions. Not seldom, in dealing with phases of feeling 
which imply a peculiar dividedness of motive,—as when, significantly, 
fate is twice made to rhyme with hate, and the calm, enduring stoicism 
of the classic ideal is crossed and confused by the idea of impatient, 
plaintive unrest,—we have, nevertheless, in ‘‘ Carmina Crucis,” an 
almost bare medieval simplicity of symbol. 

In Miss Greenwell we have a choice individuality. She is keen to 
find the inner purpose and suggestion of things; but, we fear, she 
has dwelt too much alone with the creatures of her fancy, and has not 
dealt with life in its broader and commoner needs and instincts. Her 
artistic ambition, too, has operated against clearness and universality, 
as opposed to mere laboured simplicity, of form. The various parts 
do not flow sweetly together, but stand coldly apart. Each figure seems 
only to exist and have root in the special and actual mood out of 
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which it took its origin. There is a fluency, but it is the fluency of 
culture superimposed upon a nature whose bias is towards an ascetic 
humanitarianism. ‘Carmina Crucis” is medieval in its form while 
modern in substance—a strange instance of the incongruousness that 
dominates certain sections of literature. 

Very different was it with John Keble. Singularly self-secluded, 
wistful, and reserved, he was yet jealous of the gratification of any per- 
sonal preferences which were purely wsthetic, and of the choice of any 
arbitrary and merely temporary signs, however much these might claim 
his poetic allegiance. He had a theory that true poetry was the product of 
high and tender feeling restrained and modified by obstacles or by natural 
reserve. Yet he was, above all, a man who needed and sought an 
authority before which he could bow down—an authority, however, 
which, in his case, found so complete an expression in living types, 
that he was kept closely in contact with the tenderest and homeliest 
phases of the religious life. His great meritis, that he found a fitting 
language for religious feeling in that which is purest and most innocent 
in the domestic relations, and in familiar natural objects—varied, 
healthy, and real. The domestic element in Keble is that subtle some- 
thing which, the moment it touches the set ring of religious formulas, 
the alloy evaporates, to use a figure of Mr Browning's. It is strange to 
notice how distrustful Keble is of any direct and spontaneous expression 
of his feelings in relation to the individuals who constituted the court 
through which tradition, in its ultimate shape, passed to him; and yet, 
how that very element, thrust back, springs into the embrace of a 
loftier and more universal Christian sentiment. We learn from later 
publications respecting him—from Sir J. T. Coleridge’s Memoir, Mr 
Moberly’s preface to these ‘* Miscellaneous Poems,” and especially 
from an essay by Rev. C. Kegan Pavl—that in the case of nearly all 
his best poems, a direct personal impulse lay at their root, and that in 
many cases he rigorously qualified and rewrote them, giving them ‘‘a 
more general turn,” really and simply in order to guarantee them an 
immediate access to the wider circle of believing hearts. From a care- 
fal perusal of his poems, we find that his sincerity in this respect 
had its own high reward, inasmuch as not seldom the very dogmatic 
limitations which Keble himself would have wistfully but severely 
imposed upon the truth, ‘‘ draw forward” before the eye of imagina- 
tion into a wider and clearer horizon of simple Christian feeling and 
belief. So far as Keble is the unconscious poet, he is the voice of the 
whole church, consecrating the best to her, and not exclusively to the 
Church of England. For it was not from learned authorities, not by 
rigid intellectual processes, but from a few gentle spirits—his father, 
a knot of devout women, her whom he first loved, and her whom he 
afterwards married being amongst them—that tradition derived its 
last sanction for him. And so strong did he hold this, that he 
judged that a faith which had sufficed for these could suffice for 
men at large, and was therefore severely impatient, not only of 
scepticism, but even of question and reasoning on all such matters. His 
belief was based on intuitions and sentiments ; and the flame which 
never flickered or fell was fed steadily from loving contact with beauti- 
ful examples. In this respect, Keble was surely fortunate ; and it is 
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this influence, operating upon a nature severely spiritual and self- 
restrained, which would have kept Keble from ever sympathising with 
the High-Church mummeries now in vogue, and which has yielded that 
truly sublimated Christian feeling which hovers over much of ‘‘ The 
Christian Year.” Keble finds in the ritual of the Church of England 
a prepared spiritual symbol into which he could pour the clear per- 
fumed wine of his religious experiences; but the restrained enthu- 
siasm of the man shakes the glass as he pours, and bounteous drops, 
sun-stricken, fall through the ‘liberal air’’ and make fragrance there 
for all who seek his presence. What could be finer than the following, 
in which Keble escapes into the free, pure air of the Christian ideal :— 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


‘*T, in the music of the blest, 
*‘Out of the mouths of babes and To thee a part assign, 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” Only do thou sing out thy best— 
—St Matthew xx1. 16. I call thee, be thou mine.” 


Lo! from the eastern hills the Lord Thine heart would beat full high, I 
Descends in lowly state ; [If Jesus, on his way, [know, 

Let us go out with one accord, Had turned aside to greet thee so; 
And where he passes, wait. Thy very soul would pray. 

Prepare, with willing hearts and true, But mark him well one moment more, 
Glad hymn and garland gay : Behold, the Saviour weeps ; 

Oh, joy ! if he should look on you, He weeps while heaven and earth adore 
And with his kind voice say, Through all eternal deeps. 

‘**T hear thee, and it is my will, Why weeps he? for his people’s sin, 
By thee to perfect praise ; And for thy follies all ; 

I have a place for thee to fill, For each bad dream thy heart within, 
Have marked thy times and ways; Those tears the bitterer fall. 


Here we have perfect simplicity at once of thought and form, and a 
fulness of Christian idea and purity of impulse which render this 
voiceful of the feelings of the whole Christian community. 

In Miss Williams we have a truly interesting study. She has a 
little of Miss Greenwell’s absorbing spirituality, though with none of 
her artistic ambition, and she has also some of Keble’s serene, yet severe, 
semi-conscious self-devotion. Hers was a beautiful, eclectic nature, 
very sweet and tender. Yet there was nothing in it of the creeping 
plant order; it had roots and fibres as well as rich-coloured trailers. 
She died young, and her short life was overshadowed by disease. But 
she had reached, not byreasoning so much as by a kind of direct decisive 
instinct, to one of the greatest truths man can realise; and it is on 
account of the revelation of this throughout her poems, that they may 
be classed as religious. Behind all her varied moods, behind all her 
naive simplicity, her rattling fun, her gaiety and infectious humour, 
there is a peculiar spirituality, a lambent flame, whichlights upthe trans- 
parency in a wonderful manner, and even brings out more effectively 
than anything else could do the most characteristic and even earthly 
features of the commoner characters she occasionally paints. There 
is a deep spiritual underflow visible beneath the stirrings of the 
most secular of her poems, but it only makes nature and the life of 
man more real by its light. She does not abstract and arbitrarily 
elevate into symbols certain natural things, while yet nature, separated 
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from the life of man, is viewed as an element of fate to be escaped 
from and hated. With her it is regarded rather as a something 
to be made beautiful in being reflected in the eyes of fellow-men 
and women. ‘The sea is very beautiful,” she writes, ‘‘ but without the 
sense of human fellowship, it does come to oppress one ; one needs a little 
humanity too, and that goes wonderfully to set the disturbed balance 
right again.” The invisible, with its great realities, is always near 
her. Only her extreme clearness and purity of character could have 
justified her occasional fun and frolic to herself. Whatever is true 
in her poems, she holds, does not belong to her, but comes rather of 
that revelation of himself which God gives in every pure and noble 
aspiration of man, and which, drawing the poet’s sympathy, makes 
him a kind of servant, waiting for signs and intimations of the 
Master’s purpose, which thus becomes the true and only medium of 
his own genuine and fruitful development. ‘It is a flaw in me—I am 
afraid a fatal flaw,” she wrote to one who advised more careful 
artistic study, ‘‘ that I cannot do any good by taking pains, any more 
than a tree can try to grow ; but the great Master is a perfect gardener; 
if he means me to be a goodly plant, he will make me one; if not, the 
place I long for some else will fill.’”’ Thus there is thrown over her 
whole world a gleam of spiritualising light; whilst yet we never feel 
that we are tricked out of the real words or accents of the character 
professedly represented. ‘lhe very variety of her moods, and of the 
types of character with which she deals, proves extraordinary capacity. 
From the clear, direct dramatic simplicity of ‘“‘ Yeoman Service,” 
‘‘ Fruition,” and ‘‘ Discharged Honourably,”’ to the serene devotion 
of **God’s Way,” and ** With God,” through the wondrous far-grasp- 
ing purpose of ‘Baal,’ and the touching heart-wails of ‘ Sospiri 
Volate,” we have a rainbow semicircle of poetic truth described for us 
with true imaginative resolution and unfaltering firmness of hand. 
Now and again the execution is imperfect and hasty, but it is never 
crude or coarse ; and even where it is most faulty, we have the finest 
and most daring turns, and can scarce regret, after all, that the worker 
** wrought it so.” 

Her purely religious lyrics, which are here given under the title of 
‘¢ Questionings’’ and ‘* Responses,”’ not only shew full experience and 
fine sympathy, but depth of poetical insight. She describes a com- 
plete circle to get her music, builds up her spiritual house from oppo- 
site sides, and throws high the skyey dome. And how much is in 
that! The root of the ‘lyrical cry” lies in the haunting sense of 
the inadequacy, the needed counterpoise and opposition of all finite 
things to body forth the spiritual, and so justify themselves. The 
poet, to get so much as music, must describe as wide a circle of mean- 
ing and experience as to expose, even in the very words he uses, 
opposing contradictions reconciled in the medium of emotion upheld 
by the strong arms of faith. See how Mr George MacDonald, in this 
fine verse, is compelled to implicitly qualify his pet theory of univer- 
salism, even to attain the rounded circle of his stanza,— 

Aw’ aboon there’s room for mony, 
*Twasna made for ane or twa; 
But it grew for a’ an’ ony, 

Countiw’ love the best ava. 
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So in Miss Williams; no single utterance is complete, but only in 
reference to its counterpart. And not only is this true of the uncon- 
scious inward antitheses that run through her poetry, but of the 
spiritual poems viewed as a whole. Each poem is set over against 
the other, and they thus take on fuller, deeper significance. Take this 
paired specimen :— 





IN TIME OF DOUBT. 


If we but had the right 
Sure on our side, and strong ; 
Then the soldier should fight with might, 
And the singer should chant his song, 
But there cometh a whisper, like whisper of Fate, 
‘They that conquer the weak are not valiant nor great.’ 
If it were ours to view 
Only the half of life ; 
Ifa film on our eyes there grew, 
Then we, blinded, were fit for strife ; 
But the heavenly light sheweth piercingly clear 
That the dwarf in the distance is giant when near. 
lf it were just to-day 
That we did live and die ; 
If our doing would pass away, 
. When our power in the grave did lie ; 
But we know that the dust in the wheel-tracts of time 
Is retarding, or helping, a progress sublime. 
If we could calmly rise 
Just for a moment’s breath, 
To the height of the clear blue skies, 
To the level of life—and death ; 
But the anger within us, the anger without, 
Ever stirring our zeal, hold it molten in doubt. 





WITH GOD. 
Good Lord, no strength I have, nor I cannot fear, and need not doubt, 
Within thy light I lie, poet ; Though I be weak and low: 
And grow like herb in sunny place, _If thou didst will, a mighty sword 
While outer storms go by. From out my stem should grow. 
Thy pleasant rain my soul doth feed— Thou hast thy 4 forest trees, 
Thy love like summer rain ; Thy things of worth and power ; 
I faint, but lo, thy winds of grace But it may be thy plan were marred 


Revive my soul again. Had I ne’er lived a flower. 


I fain would give some perfume out, Thy promise, like an evening breeze, 
Some bruiséd scent of myrrh ; Doth fold my leaves in sleep ; 

But thou art close at hand, my Lord— Who trusts, the Lord will surely guard, 
I need not strive nor stir. Who loves, the Lord will keep. 


Here we have no dogma or opinion, but pure Christian belief, rarified 
in the high atmosphere of emotion, which relieves it from any special 
or class reference—an unforced simplicity that speaks direct to every 
religious heart, reflecting back, in proper measure, its own aspirings 
and triumphs. 

With regard to the peculiarly involved elements which somehow 
refuse to come properly to the surface of Miss Greenwell’s chosen 
forms, it is very remarkable how her poems, read from a certain point 
of view, might be conceived now and again to slip down to the level of 
the mere mystical conceits of the Italian revival, when the shimmer- 
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ing sentiment of a perverted spiritualistic reaction sought to possess 
all forms of life and thought, at length issuing in some very contra- 
dictory results. It would take far too much space to go fully into 
that matter here; all we can do is to set alongside one of Miss Green- 
well’s poems, the poem of a gentleman who has been deeply influenced 
by those who have both directly and indirectly gained inspiration 
from that period. Certainly this gentleman had no intention in 
writing that his poem should carry with it a purely spiritual or religious 
suggestion. Yet does not the one, as much as the other, seem but a 
quaint laboured allegory, capable of being read almost in a purely 
natural sense ?— 


A MYSTERY. 


A bird sings clear within the darkling wood ; 

Sing sweet, oh! bird, though wounded be thy breast ; 
Although thy song of few be understood, 

A song of lowe is thine—a song of rest. 


A rose beneath it blooms—a rose unfed 

By earthly mould, unnourished by the dew, 
Yet rich the rose’s fragrance, ruby red 

In every leaf as if its heart burned thro’. 


And when the bird is silent, them the rose 
Gives forth no odour, yields no light nor bloom,— 
Death-stricken, pale, its petals shrink and close, 
And all the air grows silent as a tomb. 


And when the bird sing clearest most it grieves 

O’er its deep wound ; then from its heart overflows 
A crimson drop, that on the rose’s leaves 

Falls with the song, then sweetest is the rose. 


THE BIRTH OF LOVE. 


** Does love come down from heaven like light? 
Or grow like flowers out of the ground? 
For I mean to seek him day and night, 
Till I find him, dear, as you have found. 


** And tell me when your love was born, 
I am sure you remember the day ; 
Was it out in the harvest among the corn ; 
Or under the moon in May?” 


‘* Ah! not among the saggy corn, 
Nor in the balmy May, 


My love, my little one, was born, 
But on a chilly day,— 


** A day too late for winter time, 
And yet too soon for spring, 
After the trees have lost their rime, 
Before the birds dare sing. 


** At the corner of a dingy street, 
When few were passing by, 
When 1 felt in my face the fitful sleet, 
And looked at the fitful sky. 


‘* I know not how, but a buried face 
Came back in the cloudy air 
And I looked in my heart a sighing space, 
And Love was there,” 





Poems and Romances. 


Here we have advances towards a revival of later medieval mys- 
ticism from both sides,—from the natural and the spiritual,—and the 
result is the assertion of a kind of middle kingdom wherein the dis- 
tinctive traces vanish. It would be well were our religious poetry 
kept as free as possible from this influence. 


Poems and Romances. By Grorce Avucustus Smicox, Author of 
‘* Prometheus Unbound.” Strahan & Co. 


In one of her delicious bits of prose, through which gleams of 
poetry look out as quietly as starry jasmine in a hedgerow before an 
English cottage door, Mrs Barrett Browning speaks of some poets 
‘‘who stand on the very vibratory soil of the transition, stretching 
faltering and protesting hands on either side.” Mr Simcox, notwith- 
standing a peculiar lyrical sweetness, and brooding calm of manner, 
evidently stands on the ‘ vibratory soil” —the doubtful isthmus, which 
separates a recognised school from a rising one. He certainly has not 
bidden farewell to the men of moral allegory, conceit, and riddle— 
later heirs of the reaction that Italian influence bred in its meeting 
with early English realism ; whilst he as surely holds out a hand to 
the new and vigorous brotherhood, who seek to return upon pure and 
simple story, and to shake it free from the encumbering garments of 
moral and metaphysical meaning and association. Mr Tennyson hails 
him from one side, Mr Morris and Mr Swinburne from another ; and, 
although we have the most delicate flecks of colour,—the green of the 
grass made deeper and richer through the passing snowy clouds above, 
—we scarcely find such wide sweep of individual genius, as the 
severe, unhesitating simplicity of ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,’’ and the 
stately, serene repose of ‘‘Jephtha’s Daughter” would almost have led 
us to expect. True, Mr Simcox moves through a tolerably complete 
circle of romance ; but the treatment is throughout scholastic, and 
takes too little tone from the peculiar characteristics of our own time 
to compel universal audience and assent. Along with a good deal of 
the absorbing lyrical sentiment of the laureate, we have some effort 
after the easy, simple garrulousness of Mr Morris; and though Mr 
Simcox has too much culture, and too high a poetic ideal, to leave 
faulty work, we confess we are sometimes, and especially in the 
‘* Farewell of Ganore,” tormented with a feeling of the want of per- 
fect poetic fusion such as would come from a strong, not to say an 
overpowering imagination. Elsewhere this defect is less noticeable, 
because Mr Simcox does not allow himself free sail in the flowing 
waters of narrative ; but, like a shallop of romance, floats gaily at 
anchor in the gentle stream of the descriptive lyric. And here we 
find the suggestion for a picture of Mr Simcox’s world. It is like 
one of the pools in the bend of a dreamy river, secluded, soft, 
fairy-like—a shadowy universe, yet with strange suggestions of a real 
one in its wavering depths and chequered shadows, and faint, absorb- 
ing languor of sweetness, possible whirl and turmoil not being too far 
withdrawn. Mr Simcox is nothing if he is not ideal; andover the crystal 
waters we see the breath of allegory all too visibly dimming and con- 
fusing what, as being most suggestive of human struggle and emotion, 
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should have been kept sharply in prominence. Hence a trying 
obscurity that aims at veiling itself in music ‘ piercing sweet!” Mr 
Simcox’s music is indeed sweet, clear, spontaneous—sometimes like the 
‘‘ breath of a soul,” if the expression may be allowed to us ; but it is 
remote, wants the beat and colour of actual blood, and, therefore, can 
scarcely ‘‘ find’ the common crowd. Yet it is true poetry, for it has 
music and finesuggestion, and here and there is not void of concentration. 
But generally it wants dramatic intensity, or, indeed, the thrill of pas- 
sion in any sense, and appeals, therefore, to the highly-cultivated and 
select, rather than the common reader. In some of the best poems 
as respects intention, the style exhibits self-absorbing sweetness, and 
soft lyrical diffuseness, with allegorical meanings vaguely toiling 
through it, like spectral figures through mountain mist. Occasionally, 
too, and because of this to some extent, we have an obscurity shrouded 
and sheathed in a quaint simplicity of utterance, and a want of indi- 
viduality of conception. Of this class are ‘‘ Art and Death,” exqui- 
site as respects mere finish ; ‘‘ A Wind out of the West,” ‘‘ Morning 
Dew,” ‘* Blind Love,” and a few others. ‘‘ Forget-me-Nots” has 
true lyrical setting, and has more of direct appeal. Here it is :— 





Forget-me-nots were blooming The lady in her cloister, 
Under the castle walls ; Burnt her young heart away ; 
One said, ‘* They are forgotten The scholar in his college, 
Who feasted in its halls.” Grew deaf, and dull, and grey ; 
‘**And who should be remembered? But when they put the grave clothes 
What is the use of fame ?” On each of them at last, 
A scholar cried ; ‘‘ for glory They found that each had cherished 
Is near akin to shame.” A relic of the past ; 
Yet he too plucked the flowers, With each of them was buried, 
And his pale face flushed hot, To ripen or to rot, 
And gave one to a lady, Deep under ground for ages, 
And said, ‘‘ Forget-me-not.” A blue Forget-me-not. 


This has the simple touch of the true lyric, and we feel it is to be 
regretted that Mr Simcox has kept himself so far apart, by means of 
the romance feeling and too vague conceits, from the real hearts of 
men and women, which he might at once so easily move and win. 
The Prologue to the Beloved, and the Epilogue, we should mention > 
are both steeped in ideal light, airy with the breath of phantasy, and 
yet gracefully true. 


X.—AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. January 1869. Andover and London : 
Sampson, Low, & Co. 
The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Fieview. January 1869. New 
York and London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 


The Bibliotheca is, as usual, rich in the supply of well-written and 
elaborate articles. ‘‘ The Origin of the First Three Gospel” is ably 
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handled, probably by some one of the editors. These Gospels are 
usually styled ‘‘ synoptic,” because, though differing somewhat among 
themselves, ‘‘ they differ as much more from the fourth Gospel, and 
coincide so closely with each other in the general aspect which they 
present of Jesus’ character and work, that their presentations are 
peculiarly one.” The phenomena of the agreement and the difference 
of the synoptical Gospels are presented with great clearness and fulness 
of detail. A discussion of the hypothesis by which it has been at- 
tempted to explain these phenomena, is to form the subject of another 
article. Professor Arnold of Madison University, enters pretty fully 
into the subject of ‘‘ Christian Baptism,” treating it wholly from the 
Baptist point of view. This is one of a series of articles inserted in 
conformity with a plan adopted by the editors, of securing, from re- 
presentative members of different sects or religious parties, articles 
unfolding any distinctive theological opinions adopted by them, and 
exhibiting the peculiarities of meaning which these parties attach to the 
terms they use. Dr Barrows continues his paper on ‘‘ Revelation and 
Inspiration,” and presents in detail, and satisfactorily, the external 
evidence for the genuineness of the Gospel narratives. He touches, also, 
on the internal evidences, and the relations of the synoptical Gospels 
to each other, and to the fourth Gospel. He concludes by remarking, 
‘that every age has its peculiar impress of thought and reasoning by 
which it is distinguished from every other age, and that, in this respect, 
the Gospels, with the other canonical books of the New Testament, 
wear their own proper livery, which no writer of the following age was 
able successfully to counterfeit.” Professor Bascom of Williams Col- 
lege, also continues his very able and interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Natural Theology of Social Science.” He treats in this article of 
Exchange and Currency. The last paper in this No. contains a dis- 
cussion of the question, ‘‘ What wine shall we use in the Lord’s 
Supper ?” It most conclusively proves, ‘ from the established mean- 
ing of the word, from the customs of Bible lands, and from the testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture, that wine is the fermented juice of the grape, 
and that such is the element appointed by the Saviour to be the 
memorial of his blood in the sacrament of the supper.’’ All the 
arguments which have been presented on the other side of this con- 
troversy are, in our opinion, altogether unsatisfactory. We are glad 
to observe, that in Dr Alexander’s recent edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
Dr F. R. Lees’ article on unfermented wine has been very judiciously 
left out, and one far more accurate and reliable has been inserted in 
its stead. 

The Princeton is scarcely equal to itself on this occasion. The only 
article of merit, in our opinion, is the first, which discusses Professor 
‘* Agassiz on Provinces of Creation and the Unity of the Race.” The 
theory propounded by Agassiz is, ‘‘ that the human race originated in 
nations, and that there were originally as many nations created as we 
now behold varieties of the human race.”” This theory is justly con- 
demned as ‘“‘ not less inhuman than anti-Christian,” as an ‘‘ endeavour 
to begin again the foundation of caste,” as ‘‘ simply a revival of the 
old Greek heathenism under a new scientific nomenclature, a denial of 
the common brotherhood of man.’’ The article throws a great deal of 
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light on this question, which has recently engaged the attention of 
scientific men, and is still under discussion. Then follows a review of 
a new edition of the ‘‘ Manual of the Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States.” As a historical record of the 
missionary operations of our brethren across the Atlantic, this 
‘‘Manual”’ is of great value. The writer on ‘ Christian Work in 
Egypt”’ gives a very interesting and comprehensive account of the 
Christian population. He reckons the non-Moslem part as consisting 
of 250,000 Copts, and 10,000 of the other sects, as Jews, Syrians, 
Maronites, Armenians, Greeks, &&. We are glad to meet with an 
article from the pen of our old friend Dr M‘Cosh, now President of 
Princeton College, as our readers are aware. It is entitled, “A 
Method of Teaching Religion in College,” and gives an account of the 
arrangements he had made for carrying each student, during his four 
years’ residence at college, through a complete course of Bible instruc- 
tion. This article is in the form of a lecture addressed by Dr M‘Cosh 
to the students, in the chapel of the college, on the next Sabbath after 
his inauguration as president. At the special request of the editors of 
this quarterly, he consented to its publication. We would take leave 
earnestly to recommend it to the consideration of our own college 
committees. Some traveller gives a graphic account of ‘“ Ro- 
manism in Rome.’ This is followed by a review of Dr Baird’s 
recent ‘* History of the New School, and of the Question involved in 
the Disruption of the Presbyterian Church in 1868.” Dr Baird is 
accused of writing in a partisan spirit. His work is spoken of as ‘‘ not 
only acrimonious and irritating, but also ungenerous and unjust.” 
It is said by the reviewer, that ‘‘ Dr Baird does not seem able or 
willing to admit that those who differ from him can be either intelligent 
or honest’”’—that is, simply, the reviewer belongs to the Old School, 
and Dr Baird to the New School of Presbyterians. 


The Gospel in Enoch ; or, Truth in the Concrete. A Doctrinal and 
Biographical Sketch. By Henry H. Tucker. Philadelphia and 
London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 1869. Pp. 198, 12mo. 


This book consists of twenty-nine chapters, which have grown out 
of a series of sermons by the author, founded on the text, ‘‘ Enoch 
walked with God.” This is a most excellent book, rich in practical 
religious truth, exhibited in a clear, vigorous style. 


The Closing Scenes of the Life of Christ: Being a Harmonised Com- 
bination of the Four Gospel Histories of the Last Year of Our 
Saviour’s Life. By D. Buck, D.D. Philadelphia and London : 
Sampson, Low, & Co. 1869. Demy 8vo, pp. 293. 


We must frankly confess that we have no very great faith in so-called 
Gospel harmonies. Had the task been limited to the ‘ synoptical” 
Gospels, we would have had grcater confidence in the attempt to har- 
monise the narrative ; but when the fourth is joined to the others, the 
work becomes one of very great difficulty indeed. Dr Buck has done 
as well as could be expected. The aim is to present a continued nar- 
rative in the very words of the gospel history, ‘‘ adding nothing to the 
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original records, omitting nothing that any of these records has pre- 
served, and changing no expression that the authorised English version 
contains.” The narrative is designed to be in a form ‘ exhaustive, 
simple, complete, and readable.” The sources of the different parts 
that go to make up the whole narrative, are indicated by a very simple 
arrangement. The whole is divided into appropriate sections, which 
are followed by critical notes, designed to elucidate some topics of 
interest. Upon the whole, this book is one of the very best of the 
class we have seen, and is well worthy of a careful perusal. IJt is 
eminently fitted for popular use, as the method adopted by the author 
secures to the whole narrative great vividness, as well as fulness of 
detail. 


Lessons from Life. By Emmy E.Hitprets. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don : Sampson, Low, & Co. 1869. 


This little book is written with a good intent. It breathes through- 
out a fine spirit, and is written in an easy and agreeable style. There 
is a shade over the thoughts as they are here expressed, as if the 
memory of trials hovered before the mind of the authoress. But this 
only brings out, in clearer light, the comforting and quickening truths 
she gathers from the divine Word, and illustrates in her own simple 
manner. 


The New Englander. No. CV. October 1868. London: Sampson, 
Low, & Co. 


This American quarterly is published in New Haven, Connecticut. 
It is a Theological Review, but not exclusively so. ‘* For twenty-six 
years,” say its editors, ‘‘ it has been the recognised exponent and de- 
fender of those views respecting politics, public affairs, social improve- 
ment, religious doctrine and life, which have given character to New 
England. It has also included in its plan the discussion of questions 
of public interest in literature, science, and philosophy. It disclaims 
allegiance to any party in theology or politics, and signifies the inde- 
pendence with which it acts, by adopting as its motto the Horatian 
line, ‘ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.. The editors and 
principal contributors from the beginning have been officers and gradu- 
ates of Yale College.” 

The first article in this number is ‘‘ Pampresbyterianism,” by Pro- 
fessor Bacon of Yale College. It is based on the report of the ‘ Pres- 
byterian National Union Convention,” held in Philadelphia, 6th 
November 1867. It is written from a Congregationalist point of view, 
and gives a very interesting historical account of the origin of the 
different Presbyterian denominations in America, and of their present 
strivings after reunion. The writer has very obviously Broad 
Church sympathies, and has no faith in the permanency of the con- 
templated union between the Old and New School Presbyterians, 
because the basis of union has not the safety-valve of freedom, in regard 
to doctrinal belief, which he thinks necessary to its continuance. 

In connection with these American union movements there has 
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arisen the fact, which, strange to say, some of the leading men there 
seem to have been unaware of, that the Confession of Faith in current 
use among the Presbyterians, called ‘‘ The Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America,” is not identical 
with the Westminster Confession. Inthe year 1788 the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia established ‘‘the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States,” and in doing so, they modified 
the Westminster Confession. The 4th section of chapter xx. of the 
Westminster Confession affirms, that certain errorists may ‘ lawfully 
be called to account and proceeded against by the censures of the 
Church, and by the power of the civil magistrate.” This last clause 
the American brethern expunged. So also instead of section 3 of 
chapter xxiii., which in the Westminster Confession, affirms it to be the 
duty of the civil magistrates ‘‘ to convoke Synods, to be present at 
them, and to preside,’ &c, the Americans have substituted the sen- 
tence, ‘It is the duty of civil magistrates to protect the Church of 
our common Lord, without giving the preference to any denomination 
of professing Christians above the rest, in such a manner that all 
ecclesiastical persons whatever shall enjoy the full, free, and un- 
questioned liberty of discharging every part of their sacred functions 
without violence or danger.’’ This modified edition of the West- 
minster Confession is in use among the Old and New School Presby- 
terians, but among the Reformed Presbyterians and the United Pres- 
byterians, the Westminster Confession, ‘whole and_ entire,” 
appears to be used. This discrepancy created some little difficulty in 
the ‘‘ National Union Convention.” 

This number contains also an account of the ‘‘ Argentine Republics 
of South America,” and an article on ‘‘ Positive Philosophy since 
1848,” translated from the French by M. Saisset, and a well-written 
and sound exposition of the ‘‘ True Conception of the Christian 
Ministry.”” Professor Fisher of Yale, has also an article devoted to a 
vindication of Dr N. W. Taylor’s Theology in reply to the strictures of 
the Princeton Review. This isa case of ‘* Greek meet Greek,” and 
during its continuance, for it has been a lengthened controversy, there 
have been several fine passages of arms between the combatants. 
The New Englander, and those it rallies under its standard have a 
strong tinge of Arminianism and semi-Pelagianism about them, and the 
Princeton, representing the old Scotch Calvinism, gives them no 
quarter. They have had some very rough handling first and last from 
Dr Hodge. The subject of ‘‘ Divorce”’ has for a length of time been 
discussed in its various bearings in the pages of this Quarterly. The 
number before us contains the sixth of the series of articles. It is 
from the pen of Dr Woolsey, president of Yale College. It treats of 
the civil and ecclesiastical bearings of divorce, especially with refer- 
ence to American laws and institutions. 

Though we differ very decidedly from the New Englander on im- 
portant points of doctrine, we cannot but accord our commendation 
of the remarkably lucid and masterly style in which its articles are 
generally written. 
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The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By Dr Kir, Bishop of California. 
12mo. Pp. 280. London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 1868. 


Dr Kip is the author of a number of works of some interest. The 
above is the only one bearing on the interpretation of the Scriptures 
which we believe he has published. He states in his preface that ‘‘ he 
knew, from a long experience in the ministry, that many of the finer 
points of Scripture are passed over unnoticed by the generality of 
readers.” He contributes this volume, therefore, to the religious 
literature of the day, in the hope that in some cases it may be sugges- 
tive—that it may give a deeper insight into the meaning of holy 
Writ, and perhaps teach its readers to look for more in its pages 
than they have hitherto been accustomed to expect. The book con- 
sists of 54 brief chapters on such topics as the Early Annals of the 
World, the Image of God, the First Sacrifice, Money, Horns, Uni- 
son of Feeling, &. Some of the chapters are exceedingly well 
written, and are really interesting. It is too easily seen, however, that 
Dr Kip is strongly attached to the Episcopal Church, and regards it 
as eminently a scriptural system. 


Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Ausert Barnes. London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 1868. 
12mo. Pp. 452. 


This course of Lectures, on the Evidences of Christianity in the 19th 
century, was delivered by appointment, as the first course on the founda- 
tion established in the Union Theological Seminary, by Mr Zebulon 
Stiles Ely of New York, who gave the sum of 10,000 dollars to found a 
lectureship in that seminary, to be called ‘‘The Elias P. Ely Lectures 
on the Evidences of Christianity.” These lectures are to be delivered 
according as the proceeds of the fund may allow, once in two or 
three years. The present volume, the first of the series, consists of 
ten lectures from the practiced pen of the venerable Albert Barnes of 
Philadelphia. The topics it discusses are :—The Limitations of the 
Human Mind on the Subject of Religion ; Historical Evidence as 
affected by Time ; Historical Evidence as affected by Science ; The 
Evidence of Christianity from its Propagation as that Evidence exists 
at present ; Miracles—the Evidence in the Nineteenth Century that 
they were performed in the First; Prophecy as that Evidence exists 
now ; the Inspiration of the Scriptures, with reference to the Objec- 
tions made to it at present; the Personal Character of the Incarna- 
tion of Christ ; the Religion itself as adapted to the Wants of Man, 
as illustrated in these Eighteen Hundred Years ; and the Relations of 
Christianity to the present Stage of the World’s Progress in Science, 
Civilization, and the Arts. In an appendix of about 50 pages, the 
author enters with great minuteness and discrimination into the his- 
torical bearings of the argument from miracles. 

These lectures, though delivered to students in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary of New York, are not wholly scientific in their character, 
but on that account we regard them as all the more valuable, and as 
fitted to benefit the very class to whom they are originally delivered. 
They embody in fresh, vigorous language the thoughts of one who, for 
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many years, has been brought into contact as a pastor with all the 
various phases of human life, and has been an observant and deeply- 
interested student of men as well as of books. 


The Plymouth Pulpit. A weekly publication of Sermons, by Henry 
Warp Beecuer. London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 


Exceedingly racy in their general style, and distinguished by all 
the remarkable excellencies, and, at the same time, the defects, of 
Mr Beecher’s sermons already published, and noticed below. There 
is a very striking difference between the sermons of Beecher and 
those of Spurgeon. They belong to entirely different schools. For 
our own part, we prefer those of Spurgeon. They are more to our 
mind as exhibitions of the gospel than the witty, pithy, pungent, off- 
hand orations of Mr Beecher. The great American, however, doubtless 
understands well the character and the wants of his audience, and he 
is doing good service. Long may he be spared to deal, as he is doing, 
such powerful,blows against the manifold evils that are around him ! 
We are not without great need of some such “ prophet of fire” amongst 
ourselves. 


Sermons. By Henry Warp Beecuer, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Selected from published and unpublished discourses, and revised 
by their author. In two Vols. 8vo. London: Samson, Low, & 
Co. 1868. 


These handsome volumes contain respectively 24 and 22 dis- 
courses, together with a number of the prayers offered at the close of 
the sermons. These discourses are altogether unique in their 
character. They could have been delivered nowhere but in America, 
They are full of American modes of thought, and of allusions to Ameri- 
can politics, and the forms of American daily life. Herein lies Mr 
Beecher’s peculiarity, and we may say also his power and excellency as 
a preacher. He wields an immense influence, and after reading these 
discourses, we are not at all surprised at it. There is a life, and ani- 
mation, and directness in his utterances which is really quite refreshing. 
He says indeed some very strange things ; his expressions are very 
odd at times, fitted not only to create a smile, but to force the audible 
laugh, but yet the tendency and aim is always good, and under 
cover of the strange similitude, or allusion, some winged truth goes 

forth, and strikes deep into the conscience or the heart. As a whole- 
some counteractive for dry sermons, or sermons that go over the 
heads of the people and allow them to enjoy a nap, or to dream away 
for an hour undisturbed, we know not a better book for preachers. 
Beecher is obviously not a book-worm, though he does not forget the 
apostolic counsel as to reading, his production gives evidence of a 
cultured and well-informed mind; but he studies men more than 
books. He enters into the everyday life of the great heaving mass of 
the population around him, and understands and sympathises with 
all their aims and pursuits. His sermons are like a healthy fresh 
breeze passing through the mind clearing away the dust and haze 
that gather about it, and they cannot but do good. 
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Yet we cannot wholly commend these sermons; we must confess 
that we do not think Beecher is altogether successful in vindicating 
himself, and he devotes two sermons to that special purpose, from the 
animadversions of those who object to his political sermons. The great 
defect of his pulpit ministrations is, giving too great a prominence 
to secular and political events. We would, for our part, desiderate 
more of the preaching of the Cross in the spirit of the Puritan 
fathers—the old doctrine of salvation through a crucified Jesus. 
This is the ‘‘ power of God unto salvation.’ We would not presume 
to instruct our distinguished Methodist brother how to preach, but we 
have really felt, in reading these otherwise excellent and admirable dis- 
courses, the great defect referred to. More of the distinctive doctrines 
of the gospel would, in our opinion, vastly enrich them and make 
them unspeakably more powerful as instruments for good. 


The Christian Quarterly. No. I. January 1869. Editor—W. T. 
Moore, Pastor of Church of Christ, Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
Associate Editors—W. K. Pendleton, President of Bethany Col- 
lege, West Va. ; Isaac Errett, President of Alliance College, Ohio ; 
Robert Graham, President of College of Arts in Ky. University ; 
Dr 8S. E. Shepard, of Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio; Thomas 
Munnell, Cor. Sec. of Amer. Christ. Miss. Society ; Alex. Proctor, 
Pastor of Church of Christ, Independence Mo., Cincinnati. R. 
W. Carroll & Co., Publishers. 


Notwithstanding the array of editorial names here exhibited, few of 
our readers, we suspect, will be able to discover the particular class of 
the Christian community to whom we are indebted for this newly- 
started Quarterly. At the risk of being held culpably ignorant of 
American notabilities, we honestly confess that we never heard before 
of either the pastors or the colleges here introduced to our notice. 
Nor are we much more enlightened in regard to the distinctive princi- 
ples of the editors, by reading their prospectus. ‘‘The Christian 
Quarterly,” they tell us, ‘‘ will be devoted to the advocacy of primitive 
Christianity, as distinguished from the religion of sects. Everywhere 
the old foundations of society are breaking up, while there is a very 
general outcry for something better,—something more in harmony 
with the present and eternal welfare of the race. In short, it is the 
purpose of all connected with the editorial department to make the 
Quarterly a high-toned, able, and earnest advocate of the religion of 
the New Testament, in opposition to all human systems and traditions 
of men. It is believed that such a publication is needed; that the 
times require a fearless and unsectarian magazine, which will occupy 
the broadest grounds of a true catholicity, to do battle against religious 
error in the Protean forms which it assumes in this age of stirring 
thought and earnest investigation.” It is evident from this manifesto 
that the editors are prepared to maintain, and zealously to propagate, 
certain opinions, which they conscientiously entertain as the truth, in 
opposition to what they conceive to be error. But as to what these 
opinions are, in distinction from the opinions of other Christians, we 
are kept entirely in the dark. All that we learn is, that _" are held 
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‘¢in opposition to all human systems and traditions of men ;” that is, 
we presume, all systems of divinity, and all creeds and confessions 
of faith. But this only renders the point in question darker and more 
indefinite than ever. We can understand what is meant by opposition 
to all human systems and traditions as the rule of faith. It was the 
glory of the Reformation, that it rejected all traditions of men in this 
sense, and we are not aware that any of the Reformed Churches ever 
adopted any system of divinity as an infallible rule. We can also 
understand that some may object to creeds and confessions as tests 
of orthodoxy, or terms of communion. But this is a very different 
thing from being opposed to all human systems and confessions. 
Are we to understand this to mean opposition to everything that 
has ever been taught by men as trath? If so, we are surely entitled 
to know what these editors hold in opposition to all that has ever 
been held as truth in Christendom. Equally vague is the pro- 
fession of ‘ primitive Christianity, as distinguished from the religion 
of sects.” The difficulty here is, that there is hardly a Christian sect 
among us which does not maintain that its religion is ‘ primitive 
Christianity.” In fact, there is a sect which claims the proud dis- 
tinction of ‘‘ Primitive Christians,” and we fear that ‘‘ the editorial 
department” of this review is destined to add another to the already 
too many sects of the present day; while their Review, as it developes 
their peculiar views, will form a system of its own, another ‘religion 
of sects,” to which the term ‘‘ human” may be as justly applied as to 
any other system professedly founded on the New Testament. 

A glance at the articles unveils the mystery, and discovers that the 
editors belong to that class of religionists known under the general 
term of the Brethren; though to what section of the class, whether 
Plymouthists, Separatists, Darbyites, Newtonites, Walkesites, or what 
other section, we are not prepared to determine. Among other evidences 
of this parentage, none is more identifying than the self-concealment 
and vagueness of profession which we have just adverted to as having 
puzzled us to make out at first what they were. Though of all sects 
the most sectarian, the Brethren protest against ‘‘the religion of 
sects.” Split up into fragments, each having its own crotchet, and 
each crotchet being ticketed with some man’s name, they raise 
an outcry against all ‘‘human systems and traditions of men.” 
Separatists in theory and practice, and making it their business to 
break up all existing communions, they boast of their ‘‘fellowship”’ and 
**catholicity.”” And such is the character of the leading articles in 
The Christian Quarterly. Thus, in the article entitled ‘‘ An Infallible 
Church, or an Infallible Book, which ?” in the first number, the 
writer betrays that sneaking fondness towards the Church of Rome, 
with that manifest bitterness and hostility towards the Reformed 
Churches, which form distinctive traits of the sect. Of the infalli- 
bility claimed by Romanists, he speaks in terms of fervid admira- 
tion. No disciple of Loyola could dwell with more enthusiasm 
on the peace, the certainty, the self-denial, with which this dogma 
inspires its devotees, or with more contemptuous scorn of Protestants 
who have no such dogma to rest upon. More especially is he afflicted 
with that species of phobia which impels the Brethren to snarl and 
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snap at all ministers of the gospel,—* Protestant priests,” as they 
style them,—whenever they happen to cross their path. True, he 
admits feebly, in a single sentence, that Papal infallibility is a lie ; but 
then it is “a splendid lie,” and we are left to envy those who believe 
in it. True, also he professes to substitute for the infallibility of the 
church the infallibility of the Bible. But who denies the infallibility 
of the Bible? Certainly no good Protestant of any denomination. 
What, then, can he possibly mean, by talking as if they did? The 
meaning is purposely kept vague, but we shall sift it out. In the 
first place, he insinuates that Protestants have substituted their 
human creeds in place of the Bible. He must know, in his inmost 
soul, that this is a gross misrepresentation. No Protestant church 
we ever heard of ascribed infallibility to its creed. In so far as any 
Protestant does so, he goes over to the arrogant assumption of Rome. 
It is, in fact, the distinctive character of all the Reformed churches, 
that they base their confessions on the word of God, as the sole 
authoritative and infallible rule of faith and practice. We have 
nothing to do now with the question of formal subscription to a creed. 
The sweeping charge of this writer involves all ‘‘ Protestant churches,” 
even those who may not recognise any subordinate standard of faith, 
and implies that each and all of them substitute ‘‘a religion of sects” 
for the religion of the New Testament. In the next place, conscious 
that he may be met here with an indignant protest, he artfully shifts 
his ground, and begins to taunt Protestants with being unable to decide 
with infallible certainty, on the salvation of all who belong to their 
communion! This idea is so outrageous, that our readers may desire 
to have ocular proof of it. Let them look to the following extracts :— 

‘The apostles had a standard by which they tried all men. The 
gospel, the church, the ordinance, meant something. They had but 
one gospel to preach. Belief in that gospel, and obedience to its 
requirements, constituted men Christians. And these Christians con- 
stituted the one body. Now, did the apostles ever promise salvation 
to men who refused to yield to its terms, as contained in the commis- 
sion under whose sanction they preached? Did they, in one word, 
ever promise salvation to any human being outside of the Church of 
which they themselves were members? 1 most solemnly affirm that 
they never did! To the truth as they preached it, to the ordinances 
as they administered them, and to the church as they, by the Holy 
Spirit’s aid, organised it, they have bound this world? Now, apply 
these apostolic tests to the Protestant parties of the age. Here are 
ten Protestant priests, representing ten Protestant factions. I approach 
the first. ‘Can I, sir, be saved, and not be a member of your 
church, and without rendering obedience to the gospel as you preach 
it?’ He replies, ‘Oh, yes; I would not be so uncharitable as to 
say that you cannot be saved in some other church.’ Imagine an 
apostle of Jesus Christ employing this form of speech! Poor deluded 
man! I presume that when, with a self-satisfied air, he has said 
this, he thinks that he has done charity a real service, whereas he has 
but strangled her in the house of her professed friends. This man 
represents a miserable faction called a church, outside the pale of 
which he confesses men can be saved. And so I address myself to 
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each of the ten Protestant priests, and from each I receive the same 
answer. Lach refers me to some other mythical establishment, in 
which salvation may be found. To be sure, it is to be found in his 
church, but then it may also be obtained in some other church 
radically (?) different from his own! ‘Well,’ I again enquire, ‘ is your 
church infallible ?? About all that he knows of the Roman Catholic 
Church is, that it claims to be infallible, and he must not be like a 
Roman Catholic in anything, else he would not be a good Protestant ; 
therefore he answers me readily, ‘ No, sir; my church is not infallible. 
It is made up of poor, sinful, erring men.’ I push my inquiries: 
‘Is your creed infallible.’ At a loss to know to which I refer,—the 
human or the divine,—and remembering that Chillingworth once pro- 
claimed that ‘the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
is the religion of Protestants,’ he determines, on this occasion at 
least, to select the Bible, and so he responds, ‘The gospel is neces- 
sary, though of itself insufficient, to renew and sanctify the depraved 
hearts of men. The gospel is necessary, though alone it can not 
purify man. The truths of revelation are not sufficient to save 
men. ‘The Word of God, without the accompanying influence of 
the Holy Spirit, which is distinct from it, and operates independ- 
ently of it, has no power to save. Without this abstract influence 
of ‘the Holy Spirit, the Word of God is a dead letter.’ ‘And 
thus does Protestantism bow her head to the dust, and from her 
all hope departs. It is weaker than Romanism in this, that while 
Rome utterly repudiates the doctrine of the sufficiency of the holy 
Scriptures, it tenaciously holds to the dogma of the church’s infalli- 
bility. The church, at least, is sufficient and infallible. You may 
safely, and for ever, trust in the church; but the Protestant has 
neither an infallible church nor an infallible book. True, his creed 
may direct him in what it is right for him to do, but then he cannot 
control his own volitions; and though he may believe right, still, in 
order to make his faith worth anything, he must await the accompany- 
ing influence of an abstract agent, which he cannot control. And 
herein we perceive the weakness of Protestantism. The Protestant 
can not implicitly trust his church; it speaks not to him in tones 
calculated to beget confidence; and as for his creed, why, that is all 
well enough as an abstract question, but then he does not know how 
far to trust it, or how much to trust it. As for the momentous 
‘question, ‘Am I saved now? Am I infallibly right, both in my faith 
and practice ?’ it is enough to say, he despairs of their being satis- 
factorily answered in this life. A life lived in harmony with moral 
law is the best evidence, and in a myriad of cases the only evidence, 
the Protestant has that he is a pardoned man. He hence lives in 
constant uncertainty and doubt, and eternally oscillates between hope 
and fear. There is no comfort in such a religion as this, and I 
marvel not, therefore, that thousands of persons of Protestant birth 
and culture incontinently throw themselves upon the soothing breast 
of ‘ Holy Mother Church.’” 

We decline entering into controversy with a writer capable of 
penning such sentences as the above. In a footnote we are told 
that the answers made to the above questions “are written as 
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given by a distinguished Presbyterian divine.” We have simply 
to say that, without further evidence, we will not believe it. No 
sound Presbyterian, acquainted with the principles of his church, 
would speak of the work of the Spirit as an ‘abstract influence 
operating independently of the Word of God.” The doctrine of that 
church is, that ‘‘ The Spirit of God maketh the reading, but especially 
the preaching of the Word, an effectual means of convincing and 
converting sinners, and of building them up in holiness and comfort, 
through faith, unto salvation.” To the intelligent reader it must be 
quite superfluous to shew, that what this writer has advanced, in 
regard to assurance of personal salvation, is precisely the reverse of 
the truth ; that, while the Church of Rome denies salvation to all 
outside the pale of her communion, she equally denies the assurance 
of salvation to any inside that pale ; that she keeps her votaries in a 
state of trembling uncertainty on that point, down to their last 
breath ; that on this account, ‘‘ the doubtsome faith of the Papists” 
was distinctly condemned by our Reformers; that the infallibility 
which she claims (though she has never been able to tell where it 
resides,—whether in Popes or in General Councils, or in both com- 
bined), respects merely her own authority ; and that the peace which 
she has to offer means nothing more than the quiet submission of the 
slave to the will of his master. Equally needless would it be to 
prove, on the contrary, that, according to the doctrine of our 
Reformers, an assurance of personal salvation is not only an attainable 
privilege, but the plain duty of all who are resting their faith on the 
infallible Word of God. But, indeed, the infallibility of the Word is 
not the point to which this writer would conduct us. The obvious 
drift of his whole reasoning is to shew that, without an infallible 
church, men can have no certainty or assurance of salvation. Does 
he mean to tell us that outside of his church there can be no salva- 
tion? If not, where is the visible church to be found, outside of 
which there is no salvation ? We know of no church but one which 
advances such a monstrous claim—the Church of Rome. The writer 
of this article, therefore, some of our readers will conclude, must be a 
Jesuit in disguise. We would be more charitable. The Church of 
Rome, we believe, largely avails itself of the aid of a class of men, 
soft-hearted and wrong-headed enthusiasts, who may be regarded as 
its tools, rather than as its agents,—but who do its business more 
effectually, perhaps, than if it were known that they did its bidding. 
And as such, we feel assured, may be regarded the sect represented 
by this Christian Quarterly. The sentiments expressed in the above 
extract pervade the whole of this number, and sufficiently account for 
the bitter and haughty scorn with which Protestants are assailed, and 
every attempt at Protestant union violently opposed. We deem it 
our bounden duty to put the evangelical churches of our land on their 
guard against this newly sprung foe of the Reformation. Its emissaries 
may be found, we are persuaded, in every church where the field is 
promising ; its tactics are as unscrupulous as they are insidious; its 
motto is, Divide and Conquer ; its instinct is to pounce upon and peck 
at the first ripe fruit ; and from the dead set which it has made, both 
at home and abroad, on those flocks which havo been chiefly gathered 
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out of the Church of Rome, it is too obvious that its design is to 
unsettle the faith of the newly-fledged converts, and thus either to 
scatter them into devious paths, or to drive them back into the com- 
munion from which they had happily escaped. 


Since writing the above, we have seen the second number of this peri- 
odical (April 1869). Itconfirms our previous impressions, with the addi- 
tional discovery, that it is under the management of an extreme type of 
the Brethren, who may be styled fanatico-ritualistic Baptists. By this 
sect, which now call themselves the Disciples of Christ, regeneration 
is identified with ‘‘ immersion into the name of the Trinity.” John the 
Baptist is called ‘‘ John the Immerser!”’ And the catholic spirit of the 
party is demonstrated by their excluding from the communion of the 
church all who are not baptized in their own way, which seems to be by 
immersion in the sea! In general, the articles are distinguished by a 
style of criticism as one-sided and illiterate, as it is pert and preten- 
tious. The following may be regarded as their confession of faith :— 

‘* The disciples of Christ, as they prefer to be called, propose a 
radical change, not simply one of expedients. In order to consum- 
mate the lasting union of the Lord’s people, the disciples, who, with- 
out boasting, stand in advance of all parties on the method of such 
a union, propose :—1. The suppression of all unscriptural terms, and 
the introduction of ‘a pure speech.’ 2. The destruction of theo- 
logical terminologies, of all mystical verbiage, and of all untaught, 
philosophical, or rather sophistical questions. 8. The elimination of 
all such unseriptural, and therefore sinful, designations as Episcopal 
church, Presbyterian church, Methodist church, Baptist church, and 
soon. 4. The destruction of sporadic sects by the scriptural identi- 
fication of Christ’s church. 5. The abolishment of creedism, and the 
proclamation of the one body, the cne Spirit, the one Lord, the one 
faith, the one baptism, the one foundation. 6. The dissolution of all 
centralised ecclesiastical governments, and the establishment of con- 
gregational independency.” 

But the “‘ beliefs of the Disciples” are plainly in a state of fusion, and 
will probably pass through a great variety of phases, before assuming, 
if ever they are to assume, any definite shape. The following piece 
of pure jargon, which concludes a paper on ‘‘ The Royal Priesthood,” 
would seem to indicate a state of mind beyond the reach of argument : 
** Are we, then, consecrated priests? If not, how dare we officiate 
at the altar? Have our bodies been washed in the laver of baptism ? 
Have we gone into the tide, and come up out of it, as did the 
Saviour? If not, let the fate of Korah and his companions be a 
warning to us. If in the type men perished, because they approached 
the altar without consecration, how much greater their punishment 
in the Antitype ? Christ’s immersion is then, indeed, an example to 
us. Then let me stand, like the blessed Saviour, on ‘ Jordan’s 
strand ;’ yea, let me put my feet in the tracks he left in its yielding 


sands ; like him, lie beneath its liquid wave, and rise with him a royal 
priest for ever.” 
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Lectures on the First and Second Epistles of Peter. By Rev. Joun 
Liz, D.D., late Pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Kingston, 
New York. Author of ‘‘ Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the 
Thessalonians,” &. With an Introduction by Pair Sonarr, 
a New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 654 Broadway. 
1869. 


Regarding the lamented author of this volume, Dr Schaff gives us 
the following interesting details. ‘‘ Dr Lillie, a Scotchman by birth, 
and an American by adoption, was one of the best classical and 
biblical scholars of this country. Born December 16. 1812, at Kelso, 
he graduated at the University of Edinburgh in 1831, with the first 
honours of his class; and in public recognition of his subsequent 
labours in the cause of sacred learning, his Alma Mater conferred 
upon him, in 1855, the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1884, he 
emigrated in company with older members of his family to the United 
States, and after completing his theological studies at New Brunswick, 
New York, he entered the ministry of the gospel. He died, after a 
brief illness, February 23. 1867, in the prime of life and vigour, as 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Kingston, New York, uni- 
versally esteemed, and greatly beloved by the people of his charge. 
Without neglecting his pastoral duties, he was always an enthusi- 
astic and most systematic student, especially of the Bible. For 
several years he devoted himself exclusively to the critical study of 
the New Testament, with the help of the most extensive exegetical 
library of New York city. He prepared elaborate, critical, and philo- 
logical commentaries on the Epistle to the Thessalonians, the Epistles 
of James, Peter, John, and Jude, most of which were published by 
the American Bible Union. This last was the translation of Aberlen 
and Riggenbach’s Commentary on the Thessalonians, with valuable 
additions for the American edition of Lange’s ‘‘ Bibelwerk.” It 
appeared in the sixth volume in 1868, with a biographical notice 
by the general editor, who esteemed him as a dear personal friend, 
and as one of his ablest co-workers in this extensive enterprise. 
At his death, Dr Lillie left in manuscript his Lectures on the 
Epistles of Peter, which he had elaborated with special interest, and 
which he regarded as his best work. They are similar in character 
and scope to his Lectures on the Thessalonians, published by Messrs 
R. Carter & Brothers, New York, 1860. Though very different in 
plan and structure from the immortal work of Archbishop Leighton 
on the First Epistle of Peter, they breathe the same reverential spirit 
and devotional fervour, while they are much more full and thorough 
as an exposition, and have the great advantage of embodying the most 
valuable results of the latest critical research and exegetical learning.” 

After examining the volume before us, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the estimate of the author thus expressed by Dr Schaff is 
fully borne out. He was evidently a man of extensive acquirements, 
a scholar who could not be superficial, but delighted in thoroughness ; 
possessed of great critical acumen and a well-balanced mind. He 
shews himself to be independent of the authority of great names, 
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exercising his own judgment, and hesitating not to declare it, however 
he may differ from other expositors of acknowledged ability and weight. 
One thing which has specially struck us is his insight, a kind of quick, 
intuitive apprehension, as distinguished from conclusions arrived at by 
long and laborious investigation. To an expositor, possessed of course 
of a sound judgment, not influenced by vagaries and fancies, this 
insight,—this “‘ vision and faculty divine,”—is a qualification of the 
highest kind. It is analagous to the diagnosis which characterises 
the most skilful physicians, and which, in fact, constitutes their worth. 
They seem to see at a glance how the matter stands, and judicious 
treatment is the result. Dr Lillie expresses his ideas clearly and 
tersely, and some passages possess great beauty, and rise even to 
eloquence. 

Another feature of this work is the feeling of satisfaction which is 
left upon the mind, after perusing the exposition of those passages 
which are surrounded with difficulties. Had space permitted, we had 
intended to give a specimen or two of the singularly judicious method 
with which such passages are handled. Meanwhile we would cordially 
recommend to all biblical students the perusal of this work, which 
contributes so largely to the elucidation of the text, and which will be 
found as sound in its conclusions as it is suggestive in its reflections. 





XI. GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang. 1869. Drittes Heft. 
Gotha. 


The leading article in this No. of the above Quarterly is a Review 
of the Life and Labours of the late Dr Richard Rothe of Heidelberg. 
He was one of the great theoglical lights of Germany. He surpassed 
‘* even Nitzsch, Miiller, Dorner, Martensen, and Baur in vigorous grasp 
and independence of thought, and was hardly inferior in this respect 
to Schleiermacher.” His great work was a system of theological 
ethics (‘‘ Die Theologische Ethik”’) which first appeared 1845-48 in 
three volumes. It at once took rank as the greatest work on specu- 
lative divinity which had appeared since the time of Schleiermacher. 
The article treats (1) of Rothes’ life-course ; (2) his religious-moral 
character ; (3) Rothe a8 a preacher and a scientific theologian ; (4) his 
ecclesiastical position. It is altogether an extremely interesting 
article, and will richly repay a perusal. 

This is followed by a paper on The Doctrine of the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, by Dr Dietzsch of Béblingen. The writer examines the 
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language and testimony of the Scriptures themselves in investigating 
the subject, and arrives at conclusions which point in the direction of 
sound views. It is a hopeful sign when so important a theme is dis- 
cussed in a way so satisfactory. Then follows a Doctrinal Exposition 
of Romans vy. 12-21, by Klépper of Kénigsberg. The genuineness 
of the famous saying of Luther before the Diet of Worms: ‘ Here I 
stand, I cannot do otherwise, may God help me” (** Hie steh’ ich, 
ich kann nicht anders, Gott helff min, Amer’’), is proved by Dr Burk- 
hardt, who devotes a brief historical dissertation to the subject, to 
be after all doubtful. A biblical article by Superintendent Graf of 
Schalkau, harmonises the language of Matthew (xxvi. 82, xxxii. 7, 10) 
and Mark (xvi. 7), ‘‘ Tell his disciples and Peter that he goeth before 
you into Galilee ; there shall ye see him as he said unto you "—** But 
after I am risen again I will go before you unto Galilee,” with that of 
Luke (xxiv. 49) ‘* But tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem,” &c. 

In this No. there are also reviews of some important works that 
have recently appeared in Germany, such as (1) Conrad v. Heresbach, 
and the History of the Reformation of the Town of Wesel, both from 
the pen of A. Wolters of Bonn. (2) An Introduction to Monumental 
Theology, by Professor Piper of Berlin. This is a work that has com- 
manded great attention in Germany, and has met with high com- 
mendation. For years past, Piper has enriched and adorned the 
pages of his ‘‘ Evangelischer Kalendar ” with valuable monographs on 
various subjects connected with Christian archeology and the history 
of art. For the last twelve years he has conducted the Christian 
Archeological Seminary at the University of Berlin. In his Introduc- 
tion to Monumental Theology, he has produced a work of above 900 
pages, which is quite a treasury of information, of great value on the 
history and literature of monumental studies from the apostles’ age to 
modern times. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche. Jahr- 
gang 1869. Zweites Quartelheft. Leipzig. 


We have here first an article of Dr Zéckler of Greifswald on The 
Beginnings af Human History, as set forth in the book of Genesis ; 
second, Remarks on James iv. 5, 6, by Engelhardt ; and, third, a very 
comprehensive and ably written account of the Apostacy of the Em- 
peror Julian, and his vain endeavour to restore paganism to its former 
place and power. This No. also contains a large number of critical 
notices of recent German works in the different departments of theo- 
logy. The Zitschrift is conducted with great ability. Its writers, 
however, cannot conceal their strong confessional Lutheranism. 


Zeitschrift fur die Historische Theologie. Jahrgang 1869. Drittes, 
Heft. Gotha. 


This No. of the Journal of Historical Theology is one of more thay 
usual importance. The first article is by Dr Bittcher on the Life of 
Abelard, the father of the so-called scholastic theology. The article 
is of great historical value. It displays great inquiry and discrimina- 
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tion on the part of the writer. The second gives an elaborate account 
of the labours and doctrinal tendencies of the Saxon theologian, 
Andreas Musculus, who took part with Andrea, Chemnitz and others, 
at Bergen, near Magdeburg, in 1577, in the preparation of the 
“‘ Bergic Book,” or ‘‘ Form of Concord ” (‘* Concordienformel’”’), which 
was simply an edition of the ‘‘ Torgau Book.’ This ‘‘ Form of Con- 
cord” rejected Melancthon’s doctrine of synergism, and affirmed that 
man by the fall had ‘‘ne scintilla quidem” of spiritual power to 
receive the offered grace. This ‘‘ Form,” besides subserving important 
ends at the time of its publication, is an admirable production, and 
for its caution and wisdom, as well as its precision and clearness, is 
entitled to a permanent and high place as a work in scientific theo- 
logy. The place Musculus held in the preparation of this work and 
in the controversies of his time, are here well represented. The third 
article is A Contribution to the History of the Controversies between the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Church, as developed in the party strife 
which sprang up (1598-1600) in connection with a sermon preached 
by John Weininger, at Niételn, in the Baden Oberland, near Basel. 
It is from the pen of J. R. Linder, and is of very considerable merit 
as a historical critical essay. 


Bibel-Lexikon. Realwérterbuch zum Hand-gebrauch fiir Geistliche 


und Gemeindeglieder. Leipzig and London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 


The successive numbers of this Bible Lexicon follow each other at 
brief intervals. Already nine numbers have appeared. We have 
already had occasion to notice this Lexicon, and to express our opinion 
of its merits. It represents the last results attained in the department 
of theology and the related sciences by German theologians of the 
school from which it emanates. The fact that it is under the edi- 
torial care of Dr Daniel Schenkel, the recognised leader of the 
Rationalists, will sufficiently, indicate its general character. It is 
however, undeniable that its articles are written with marked ability. 


Preparation zum Propheten Jesaja. Von Dr Aveust Heticstepr. 
Halle and London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. 153. 


This is a most admirable book for students who are reading in 
the original Hebrew the book of the prophet Isaiah. 1t might be 
called a critical lexicon to that book. It is constructed on the plan 
of the author’s Introduction to the Psalms, which was published in 
1867, and has had a very favourable and extensive reception among 


the students of Germany. We very cordially recommend it as a most 
useful handbook. 


Neue Entdeckungen auf dem Gebiete der Biblischen Text-Kritik. Von 


Jacos JoNGENEEL. Leiden and London: Williams & Norgate. 
1868. Pp. 60. 


This book is by a Dutchman, the professor of history and Dutch 
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literature at Deventer. It exhibits the view the author has been led 
to entertain of the poetical structure of certain portions of the Old and 
New Testaments. 


Christliche Glaubenslehre nach Protestanischen Grundsiitzen dargestellt. 
Von Dr A. Scuwerzer, Professor der Theologie in Ziirich. 


Zweiter Band. Leipzig and London: Williams & Norgate. 
1869. Pp. 244. 


This is the second part of the author's Handbook of Christian 
Doctrine. It treats of the doctrine of redemption through Christ 
under the two heads ; (1) the Person of Christ ; and (2) the Work of 
Christ as prophet, priest, and king. It is presented according to the 
Protestant reformed modeof conception. To students of theology, for 
whom it is specially designed, we strongly recommend it as a com- 
prehensive and logical summary of doctrine. 


Das Buch Daniels. Uebersetzt und Erklirt. Von Dr Tu. Kurerora, 
Oberkirchenrath. Schwerin and London: Williams & Norgate. 
1868. Pp. 518. 


Dr Kliefoth is well known as the able preacher in the Dom Kirk at 
Schwerin. Several of his sermons have been published, and have had 
a wide acceptance in Germany. The volume before us consists of a 
translation of the book of Daniel, together with a commentary. In 
an introduction of about twenty pages, he treats of the genuineness of 
the book, which he vindicates, and then gives an analysis of its con- 
tents. In the course of his excellent and satisfactory commentary, Dr 
Kliefoth takes occasion to criticise the opinions of several of his 
countrymen who have also written on the book, and he generally takes 
what we regard as the correct view of the import of the statements he 
expounds. There is nothing very special about this work to call 
forth any marked commendation, yet we cannot but regard it as fitted 
to be very useful to those whose researches lead them to the study of 
that very interesting portion of Scripture. They will find themselves 
in the company of an intelligent, well-informed author. 


Die Clementinischen Schriften: Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf thr 
literarisches Verhdltniss. Von Dr Jou. Lenmann. Gotha and 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. 471. 


Clemens Romanus was prominent among the first teachers of the 
church at Rome. He is probably referred to in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians, iv. 8. He was the author of an “Epistle to the Corin- 
thian Church” still extant in the original Greek. It was held in 
esteem by the early church, and seems to have been sometimes read 
in public worship. There is a fragment, entitled a ‘‘ Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians,” also attributed to him, but its authenticity is, 
rightly we believe, called in question. 

But, besides these Epistles, there are other documents ascribed to 
Clement of Rome, about which there has been a great deal of discus- 
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sion. These are—1l. The Clementina, consisting of nineteen homilies 
in Greek (‘OusAras xAnusvrog). These profess to give an account of 
Clement’s conversion, and of his journeys in the company of Peter 
during his missionary tours in the East. The doctrinal system they 
embody professes to be based on the sermons, and discussions of Peter 
with Simon Magus, but is in reality a strange medley composed of 
Ebionitism, and Hellenistic Gnosticism, and Christianity. 2. The 
Recognitiones Clementis ( Avayvwgisuor), 80 called because they contain an 
account of Clement’s meeting with his long lost father, and mother, 
and brothers, and of their conversion. These Recognttiones are 
extant only in a Latin translation by Rufinus. A considerable differ- 
ence of opinion has existed regarding the relation between the Homilies 
and the Recognitions. Dr Lehmann gives a detailed account of the 
historical and critical works which, from the time of Sichardus, who 
first edited (1526) the Recognitions giving them forth as the 
genuine work of Clement, the bishop of Rome, have been published 
on this much-controverted subject. Some have held, as Schliemann, 
that the Recognitions are just a modified edition of the Homilies ; 
while others, as Hilgenfeld, have as strenuously contended that the 
Homilies are a modified edition of the Recognitions. There are pre- 
fixed to the Homilies two epistles addressed to James in Jerusalem, one 
written in the name of Peter, and the other by Clement at Peter’s re- 
quest, for the purpose of intimating to that apostle that Peter, the first 
bishop of Rome, had appointed Clement as his successor. Dr 
Lehmann presents a translation of these letters, and enters into a 
critical exposition of them. He lays out his main strength in investi- 
gating the contents of the Recognitions, which he thinks are the pro- 
duction of two different authors, and in comparing them with the 
Homilies, which he regards as prior in point of time to the last seven 
books of the Recognitions, out of which they have been elaborated and 
extracted. Dr Lehmann’s work is altogether exceedingly satisfactory as 
a specimen of historical criticism. 


Die Klagelieder Jeremiéi erklart von Dr Ernst Geruaca. Berlin 
and London: Williams & Norgate. 1868. Pp. 150, 8vo. 


This little work forms an admirable handbook to the critical study 
of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. It consists of a translation of that 
book at once expressive and elegant, and noticeably much more closely 
allied to the English version than it is to that of Luther, and a critical 
exposition of the Hebrew words and phrases employed by the prophet. 
Dr Gerlach thus explains in his preface his general view of the 
book :—-‘‘ Having been engaged for some time in the study of the 
writings of Jeremiah, the author has thought fit, first, to publish the 
exposition of the Lamentations. As this is a departure from the usual 
custom, according to which the Lamentations is handled as an 
appendix to the prophecies, his doing so requiries a brief explanation. 
The book of the Lamentations is looked upon by the author as in 
reality the gate of entrance into the book of the prophecies. This 
will account for the order in which the expositions appear.” The 
author presents this work as a specimen of the exposition of the 
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prophecies which he intends to publish, and hopes to derive benefit 
from the criticism which it may call forth. In an ‘ Introduction” of 
sixteen pages, he enters into a discussion of the usual questions which 
belong to such a department, in which he shews a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the subjects of which he treats, and brings 
together much usefulinformation. He vindicates the ascription of the 
authorship of the book to Jeremiah. He inquires into the meaning 
of the alphabetical arrangement of the compositions, the time when it 
was written, its significance, &c.,—on all which subjects he presents 
in brief compass the results of careful study. We would recommend 
this work as an excellent specimen of a critical commentary. 


Der Hirt des Hermas, untersucht von Turopore Zaun, Licentiat 
u. Privatdocent der Theologie in Gottingen. Gotha and London : 
Williams & Norgate. 1868. Pp. 518. 


A few years ago Zahn published an excellent ‘‘ Contribution to the 
History of Theology,” in a review of the life and doctrines of Marcillus, 
Bishop of Ancyra in the middle of the fourth century. We heartily 
welcome this new work from his pen on ‘‘ The Shepherd of Hermas.”’ 
The ‘‘ Shepherd ” (IIo%v) is an earnest exhortation to a Christian 
life, enforced by the prospect of the second advent of Christ. It is in 
the form of allegorical visions, ‘‘ mandata”’ and “ similitudines,’’ and 
received its name ‘* Shepherd”’ from the circumstance that it was from 
an angel in the guise of a shepherd that the author received the com- 
munications he records. It was held in great repute during the second 
century. It is attributed to the ‘‘ apostolical Hermas,” who is men- 
tioned, Romans xvi. 14, and by some, according to an ancient tradi- 
tion, to one Hermas of Rome, the brother of Pius I., about 150. 
This work of Zahn’s is a complete and exhaustive monograph on the 
subject. It treats of the history and literature of the book, and enters 
into an exposition of its contents, and of their relation to the New 
Testament. 


Meister Eckhart, der Mystiker. Zur Geschichte der religidsen 
Speculation in Deutschland. Von Apotr Lasson. Berlin and 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1868. Pp. 874. 


Master Eckhart was the first of the German philosophical mystics. 
He was the provincial of the Dominicans at Cologne, and died about 
1829. Lasson enters into a comprehensive inquiry regarding the 
facts of Eckhart’s life, and the bearing of the doctrines he taught on 
the history of religious speculation in Germany. The work is of per- 
manent importance. 





Die Lehre von der Offenbarung. Ein Beitrag zur Philosophie des 
Christenthums. Von Lic. Atrrep Ep. Krauss. Gotha and 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1868. Pp. 346. 


This work treats of the doctrine of a divine revelation, and is a ‘‘Con- 
tribution to the Philosophy of Christianity.” The writer stands on the 
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side of Christianity, and with ability meets the various forms of opposi- 
tion that have arisen, in his own country specially, against the authority 
of the divine Word. He treats also of the Contents and the Form of 
the Revelation from God. 


Geschichte des Politischen Franzosischen Calvinismus. Von Gottiop» 
von Potenz. Funrrer Banp. Gotha and London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1869. 


This valuable history of Calvinism, in its bearings upon the politi- 
cal movements of France, has been in the course of publication since 
1857. In the close of his preface to the volume before us, the vener- 
able author touchingly alludes to sore domestic bereavements which 
hindred him in his labours. "When completed, the work will be one of 
the great historical treasuries, to which those who are interested in the 
development of Protestantism in France, from the dawn of the Refor- 
mation down to the time of the French National Assembly, in the 
year 1789, will continually resort, and never without being richly re- 
warded. 

The volume under review contains a comprehensive and well-written 
history of the subject, from the death of Henry IV., who fell under 
the dagger of Ravaillac in 1610, down to the time of the Amnesty of 
Nismes (1629), by which Cardinal Richelieu secured to the Huge- 
nots all the ecclesiastical rights which had been secured to them by the 
Edict of Nantes. Von Polenz is in deep sympathy with the spirit of 


Calvinism which he has so well exhibited in these interesting volumes. 


Geschichte des Alten Testamentes in der Christlichen Kirche. Von 
Lupwie Diestex, Professor der Theologie an der Universitit 
Jena. Jena and London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. 
817. 


This is by far the most comprehensive and valuable work on the 
subject of which it treats—the history of the Old Testament within the 
Christian Church—which, we believe, has yet been published. Dr 
Diestel has, at immense labour, searched whole libraries apparently 
for the information which he has here accumulated. The work is 
orderly in its arrangement, and is obviously the production of a man 
of no ordinary ability and erudition. It is constructed on the model 
of the handbooks of Church history which are so common in Germany. 
The author divides his work into seven periods: 1. The time of the 
fathers, a.p. 100-250 ; 2. The age of the great church teachers, a.p. 
250-600; 8. The period in which the doctrine of the fathers pre- 
vailed, a.p. 600-1100; 4. The period of the church’s dominancy, 
a.p. 1100-1517; 5. The Reformation, a.p. 1517-1600; 6. The 
reign of orthodoxy and the reaction, a.p. 1600-1750 ; 7. The con- 
flict against the reaction, a.p. 1750 tothe present time. In each of 
these periods the author presents, first, a general outline of the 
opinions prevalent in the church regarding the Old Testament, and then 
a detailed account of the views of different writers. Dr Diestel does 
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not obtrude his own particular opinion, but, as a- faithful and pains- 
taking historian, conducts his readers over the whole field, nor leaves 
them till he has made them acquainted with every part of it. We 
know no better compendium which we could recommend to an advanced 
student of theology, who wishes to become acquainted with the litera- 
ture of Old Testament exegesis, and with the place it has held, and 
the influence it has, at different epochs, exerted within the sphere of 
the Christian Church. The author does not seem disposed to give the 
Old Testament that equal authority with the New to which we think 
it is undoubtedly entitled ; yet he is by no means to be ranked among 
the Rationalists. He takes notice of the fact, that both in England and 
Scotland, the Old Testament continues to rank side by side with the 
New, and that quite recently the Scottish Churches have emphatically 
condemned as heretical the notion, that the older Scriptures are of in- 
ferior authority. It is plain that the author, although he has bur- 
rowed much among the ancient divines, has kept his eye on the course 
of events in our day. The style is remarkably clear, so that the book 
is easily read. 


Friedrich Adolf Krummacher und seine Freunde. Briefe und Lebens- 
nachrichten Von A. W. Métrer. Bremen. 


This work has acquired new interest from the following circum- 
stances :—On the 13th of July last, the descendants of Krummacher met 
at Tecklenberg, to commemorate, by a series of religious services, the 
recurrence of his hundredth birthday. One of this family-group, who 
took part in the remarkable celebration, gives the following account of 
it :—‘* On that occasion, there were assembled at Tecklenburg, where 
Krummacher, one hundred years before, first saw the light, and where 
for thirty-three years his youngest son has laboured as a minister of 
the word of God, six children of the departed—four sons and two 
daughters,—together with a number of grand-children ; in all, twenty- 
two persons. On Sabbath, 12th July, at the morning service, Krum- 
macher’s youngest son Julius, who is pastor in Tecklenberg, read the 
liturgy ; and the sermon was preached by his son Friedrich- Wilhelm 
the royal chaplain at Potsdam, from the text Luke xx. 87, 88. The 
family afterwards met together in the house of the youngest son, and 
spent a short time in social intercourse. In the evening, the choir of 
the little town unexpectedly made their appearance before the parson- 
age, and first sang, in four-part music, several hymns, and then the 
two hymns by F. A. Krummacher, which are found in the Tecklenburg 
hymn-book, viz., the missionary hymn ‘ Eine Heerde und Ein Hirt,’ 
and the Christmas hymn ‘Empor zu Gott mein Lobgesang.’ The 
members of the congregation accompanied the choir, so that the 
melody of their singing echoed throughout the whole valley, and up- 
wards to the starry heavens. On the 13th of July, there was set up, 
at the front of the house in which F, A. Krummacher was born, which 
stands near to the parsonage, —his father had held the office of royal 
‘ Hoffiskal’ (attorney-general) and ‘ Justizrath’ (counsellor of justice), 
—a marble tablet, bearing the following incription :—‘ Ihrem theuren 
Vater Dr Friedrich Adolf Krummacher, hier geboren den 13 Juli 
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1768, heimgegangen in Bremen den 4 April 1845, von seinen, sechs 
kindern in der Liebe die nimmer aufhért. Vixit vivit nee unquam 
moriturus est.”’"* When the tablet was erected, the family gathered 
together before the house, and crowned it with garlands. The hymn 
‘ Mag auch die Liebe weinen,’ was then sung, and the celebration was 
brought to a close in these words of the ‘blessed promise, which the 
whole assembly prayed might be fulfilled in each one of them, ‘ To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna; and will 
give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name written, which 
no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.’ ”’ 

Dr F. A. Krummacher,—the object of this commemoration,—after 
having studied at Lingen and Duisburg, became rector of the Latin 
school at Meurs, and afterwards pastor of the evangelical congregation 
at Kettwig. He was next appointed professor of theology at Duisburg, 
and then superintendent of the Duchy of Anhalt-Bernberg. In 1824, 
he went to Bremen, where he lived in intimate fellowship with Tre- 
viranus, Mallet, Pauli, Miiller, &c., and died in a good old age, being 
pastor-primarius of the church in that city. Of his four sons, three 
became ministers of the gospel, viz., Dr Friedrich-Wilhelm Krum- 
macher, of Potsdam, now deceased, the well-known author of ‘ Elijah 
the Tishbite,”’ and of ‘‘ David the King of Israel,” & ; Emil Wil- 
helm, of Duisburg ; and Julius, of Tecklenburg. Of his grandsons, 
three also are pastors, viz., Adolf, Hofprediger in Halberstadt, son 
of the late Dr Krummacher of Potsdam ; Hermann, of Brandenburg ; 
and Carl, of Elberfeld. 

Dr Krummacher is principally known as the author of ‘* Parabeln,”’ 
and is therefore generally styled in Germany, by way of distinction, 
‘* Parabeldister Krummacher.” He is also the author of a volume of 
sermons on Cornelius the Centurion, which have been translated into 
English, and of several other works, which are still current in Ger- 
many, and are much esteemed for their practical importance. 


Frederich Wilhelm Krummacher: Eine Selbstbiographie. Berlin, 
18 


This Autobiography of Dr F. W. Krummacher of Potsdam presents 
a graphic view of the life and times of the illustrious author. We 
understand that an English edition of the work, with illustrative notes, 
is now passing through the press, and will, in a few weeks be pub- 
‘lished by the Messrs Clark of Edinburgh. To very many readers this 
will be a welcome memorial of Krummacher, whose works, more than 
those of any other German religious writer, have found a welcome in 
this country. The author was the eldest son of Dr F. A. Krummacher, 
the ‘‘ Parabeldister Krummacher.” He died suddenly, on the 10th 
December last, in the seventy-second year of his age. 





* «To their dear father, Dr F. A. Krummacher, who was born here on the 
13th of July 1768, and went home [died] in Bremen on the 4th of April 1845, 
by his six children, with that love which never ceases. He lived, he yet lives 
and will never die.” 
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Public Instruction in France.’ 


Instruction Populaire en France. Débats Parlementaires. Par MM. Carnot 
Havin et Jues Sruvon, Députés an Corps Légistatif; avec une Intro- 


duction Historique, par M. Jutes Simon. Paris. Degorce-Cadot, 
Editeur, 37 Rue Serpente. 


Carte Statistique del Instruction Primaire en France. Par J. Manter, 
Paris: Chez l’Anteur, Rue Faubourg Poissonniére 11. 

Carte de la France Protestante, présentant les Circonscriptions Consis- 
toriales des églises réformées dressée pour la premiére fois. Par CHartes 
Reap, Chef du Service des Cultes non-Catholiques an Ministére de 
l'Instruction publique et des Cultes. Paris. 1851. 

La Liberté de l' Enseignement Supérieur. Par Mor. L’Everque D’ORLEANs. 
Paris: Ch. Douniol, Editeur, Rue de Tournon 29. 1868. 

M. Duruy et ’ Education des Filles. Par Mor. L’ Eveique D’Orteans. 
1868. 


Seconde Lettre de Mgr. d'Orléans sur M. Duruy, et ’Eucation des filles. 
1868 


La Femme Chrétienne et Francaise. Derniére réponse & M. Durvy et 4 
ses défenseurs. Par Mer. D’Ortgans, 10-z Edition. 1868. Seealso 
L’ Ecole, par Jutes Simon. 


We propose, with the help of the work mentioned at the head of 
this article, speeches pronounced within the last few years before the 
Legislative Assembly, to lay before your readers a summary of the 
different projects and methods of public instruction that have been 
tried in France since the Revolution of 1789, together with the results 
that have been reached up to our own day. 

Under the old monarchy, the instruction of the aristocracy was well 
provided for, but nothing was done for the people. The education 
of the rich was carried on in numerous convents, and in several 
secular universities, containing, on their staff, many persons in holy 
orders, while three-fourths of the nation were abandoned to their 
ignorance. The priests taught their pupils literature, philosophy, 
and evén theology, but there was no question of the practical sciences. 
The ecclesiastical element was all-powerful; Napoleon himself was 
educated at the military school at Bienne by the Minimi. But the 
Revolution was about to change France into a democratic and lay 
country. In order to attain this end, the Constituent Assembly 
decreed, ‘‘ That a course of public instruction, common to all the 
citizens, be created and organised, gratis in so far as concerns those 
parts of instruction that are common to all mankind. . . . National 
festivals shall be established to keep up the remembrance of the Revolu- 
tion, to cultivate fraternity between all the citizens, and to bind them to 
the constitution, the country, and the laws.” The first project of public 
instruction was presented only in the autumn of 1791. This task 
devolved upon M. de Talleyrand, then bishop of Autun. ‘He 
shewed himself worthy,” says M. Jules Simon, “of the mission with 
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which he had been intrusted. He swept away traditions, and proposed 
as his object to secularise and universalise instruction. His project, 
like almost all that was done at that time, was vast, simple, and im- 
practicable. There was philosophy and energy enough and to spare, 
but experience was awanting.”’ 

I. M. de Talleyrand.—His project is a summary of the labours of 
Locke, J. J. Rousseau, and Condillac. It contains in germ the 
most advanced ideas of which the realisation is being pursued since 
1789. 

M. de Talleyrand distinguishes between an elementary instruction, 
necessary for all, and a higher, which is merely useful. The former 
ought to be universal and gratuitous. The State ought to understand 
its duty in this respect, since public instruction ensures security, 
national riches, and the progress of the sciences. Elementary schools 
ought, therefore, to be opened gratis to all the citizens without excep- 
tion, but not to be imposed upon any. ‘ The nation offers to all the 
great benefit of instraction, but it does not impose it upon any. It 
knows that every family is in itself an elementary school of which the 
father is the head. It respects the rights of nature, which has put 
the happiness of the children under the safeguard of paternal tenderness 
and left to the father the task of pronouncing on what is best for 
them, until the moment in which, coming under personal duties, they 
acquire the right to decide for themselves.” 

We agree with M. Jules Simon, in thinking that the honourable 
member went a little too far in his love of liberty, and respect for the 
paternal hearth. 

‘‘ While M. de Talleyrand was thus reposing on paternal tenderness, 
and declaring that every family is an elementary school, more than 
three-fourths of the citizens were absolutely illiterate, and felt neither 
the disgrace nor the misfortune of their ignorance. . . . Under pre- 
text of liberty, they (Talleyrand and the Commission) granted to parents 
the right of condemning their children to perpetual ignorance.” 

We cannot enter into the details of the project. Suffice it to say, 
that above the elementary schools, essentially gratis, M. de Talleyrand 
put district schools, where the classics, history, mathematics, and 
poetry were to be taught. Departmental schools were to give the 
highest instruction. These were special schools, clerical seminaries, 
schools of law, medical schools, military schools. There is no men- 
tion of agriculture nor of engineering, of industry nor of commerce.” 

‘‘M. de Talleyrand,” observes M. Jules Simon, “complains that 
under the old régime, all the citizens were brought up for the church, 
and he thinks he has done enough in founding schools for doctors, 
advocates, and soldiers.” This is just another proof that it is not so 
easy as people think to revolutionise. 

M. de Talleyrand recommends the status quo to professors of 
theology. ‘‘ Sciences,” he tells them, ‘are susceptible of progress, 
of experiments, of discoveries; all that is foreign to theology. It 
must be now what it was at the first. The national assembly therefore, 
while encouraging the progress of the sciences, must, in virtue of the 
same principle, oppose itself to any extension of theology.” The 
fact is, that the honourable gentleman held theological quarrels and the 
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encroachments of the clergy in abhorrence. The number of theolo- 
gical schools is not indicated ; there were to be four great medical 
faculties, and twenty-three military schools, which were to be entered 
at the age of fourteen, and where nearly all the youths were to be main- 
tained at the expense of the department whose officers they were to be. 
Lastly, a great body, sitting at Paris, the National Institute, was to 
have the oversight of all the schools, and not merely to inquire into 
their administration, but also into their mode of instruction. It was to 
take cognisance of all the courses of lectures delivered at the Jardin des 
Plantes, the Bibliothéque, the Collége Royal, and the Collége des quatre 
Nations. The élite of the pupils from the departmental schools were 
to be sent to it at the expense of the nation. 

‘* When we speak of instruction at the present day,” remarks our 
author, ‘‘ we are apt to think that it is confined to the establishment 
of schools; but this is only one part of the question. M. de Talley- 
rand and all his contemporaries understood the mission of civilisa- 
tion and thought in a much higher sense. We have already seen 
that the project binds the Institute to the schools. ... It goes on 
to say, We must place beside the schools, properly so-called, the 
public lectures given at the Institute, and, alongside of public and private 
teaching, the material resources for study, such as scientific collections 
and libraries, and the indirect teaching given by national festivals, 
theatres,” &c. 

A national library will be joined to the Institute. The project then 
recommends the destruction (!) of antiquated works, to be replaced by 
books containing the most recent speculations. No one who knows 
the history of the Revolution will be surprised to find this opinion in 
one of the projects presented to the convention. Lakanal, who was 
assuredly one of the most enlightened members of the convention, and 
one of the most zealous for the progress of science and letters, demanded 
of the council of the Five Hundred, in 1796, ‘to sell to the neighbouring 
nations, or to make an atoning sacrifice by fire of the ascetic, theological 
books,” &e. There is nothing very wonderful in this; it is in accordance 
with the ideas, the style of the moment. What is truly singular, is to 
find this opinion so early as 1791, and under the pen of M. de Talley- 
rand. He was not listened to, happily for himself and the Assembly. 
A great number of books perished; but none were condemned by the 
Constituent Assembly. It is interesting to find, from the project, 
that 4500 suppressed convents had given the nation 4,194,412 
volumes, among which were 26,000 manuscripts. About a fifth were 
incomplete, and therefore of no value. Of the 3,200,000 remaining 
volumes, 2,000,000 contained nothing but theology. It was perhaps 
these 2,000,000 that excited the Vandalism of the Bishop of Autun. 

A few pages of the project were devoted to the subject of female 
education. ‘‘ Women,” it says, ‘‘ have the same abstract rights as we, 
but it is in their interest not to make use of them. . . . We recom- 
mend domestic education fur women as being the fittest to prepare them 
for the virtues it is needful for them to acquire.” In other terms, 

all instruction is refused to them, i. ¢., all justice. 

An anterior decree of the Assembly had assigned to the king the 
direction of public instruction ; it could not exist independent of the 
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ruling power ; the project, therefore, established a committee with six 
commissioners and six inspectors named by the king. 

The following is the opinion of M. Jules Simon upon the pro- 
ject of Talleyrand :—*‘ Such is this project, made up of good and evil, 
but in which, without any doubt, the good predominates. It is interest- 
ing on account of the light it casts upon the state of instruction in the 
last years of the old régime, and upon the preoccupation of the public 
mind at the time of its publication; it is remarkable on account of 
the strong feeling it displays of the importance of education in all its 
degrees, its indifference to tradition and routine, and yet its inability 
to free itself entirely of them ; and it bears, in all its parts, traces of a 
great love of equality and liberty, with much inexperience of how to 
found and maintain them. Its greatest blemishes are the not making 
instruction obligatory on families, the making it only partially obligatory 
on the communes, the districts, and the departments, the almost total 
neglect of female instruction, and the leaving out of the practical 
sciences and industry. Its merits are many ; it establishes elementary 
instruction gratis,a vast system of bursaries; it organises a great 
scientific body, which recalls, in more gigantic proportions, the 
Sérapéum of Alexandria and the school of Athens; it unites in one 
and the same network, and places under a single direction, all that in 
the action of the public powers, concurs to spread or to create science 
and to reform morals. The philosophy of the project is everywhere 
liberal, although often a little narrow. . . . It proclaims that there is 
no public morality different from private morality. . . . Without 
being very republican, it is democratic, and would certainly disap- 
point those who should seek in this first great act of M. de Talleyrand 
the augury of his future destiny. Few acts of his life are so irreproach- 
able, and make so much a man of him as this one. It is deeply to 
be deplored that the Constituent Assembly did not steadily see to 
the execution of its decrees, and that this vast project of national 
education should have remained a dead letter.”’ 

The reading of the project was finished on the 19th September 
1791. It was decreed that it should be printed. The Constituent 
Assembly gave place to the Legislative Assembly. It was then Con- 
dorcet’s turn, and on the 20th October 1792, he read his remarkable 
project upon the general organisation of public instruction. 

II. Condorcet.—Upon many points the philosopher agrees with the 
bishop. Condorcet distinguishes five degrees of public instruction,— 
Ist, the elementary schools; 2d, the secondary (grammar) schools ; 
8d, the institutions ; 4th, the Lyceums; 5th, the National Society 
of Arts and Science. In reality the difference between this classifi- 
cation and that of Talleyrand is not very great. The institutions are 
simply district schools, and the Lyceums and the National Society are 
merely two sections of the Institute. Bunt there is no longer any 
word of clerical seminaries, nor schools of law and medicine or mili- 
tary schools. Elementary instruction remains free'and universal, and 
is given gratis. A formal command to create a school reaches every 
commune containing 400 inhabitants. 

Religion is not to be imposed upon any. As the constitution re- 
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cognised the right of each one to choose his own form of worship, and 
even to do without any at all, instruction could not be tied down to 
one more than to another. Each one was to be taught by his own 
minister. Condorcet proposes that youths who have distinguished 
themselves in a particular branch of education, should be admitted to 
@ superior branch, and provided for at the expense of the national 
treasure, under the name of pupils of the nation. The number of 
these pupils might rise to 8,850. Condorcet endeavoured to remedy 
social inequality by bursaries, but these were liable to be much abused 
in being turned from their intended object to pension off fathers, and 
at times in being turned to electoral purposes! 

A national society, the same as in Talleyrand’s scheme, occupies 
the summit of the pyramid of instruction, but simply as an administra- 
tive body. The Lyceums are for teaching. 

Liberty of instruction emanates from the public authority alone; it 
is the source of all that is good, and of liberty itself. 

Condorcet’s project, like Tualleyrand’s, contains no provision for 
female education. 

Presented to the Legislative Assembly in the month of April 
1792, the new project met the same fate as that of its predecessor. It 
could not be voted, nor even discussed, by an assembly at the last 
gasp. But it served as a basis to the project for the organisation of 
elementary schools, presented to the Convention during the last days 
of November 1792, by Lanthénas, in the name of the committee of 
Public Instruction. The great and complete creation of a vast system 
of instruction, descending from the Institute to the village school, that 
system so honouring to Talleyrand and Condorcet, gives place to ex- 
clusive preoccupation about the diffusion of elementary knowledge. 
On this point Lanthénas follows Condorcet closely. But he advanced 
two steps: Ist, That in a population of 1500 inhabitants there 
should be exactly as many schoolmistresses as schoolmasters. 2d, 
That there should be a sort of double election for the first nomination 
of the teachers, that is to say, that the heads of families of every 
commune should elect the schoolmasters from a list of capable teachers 
prepared at the chief town of the department, after an examination 
before a committee of competent persons. 

The proposal of Lanthénas raised violent debates. Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne proposed that at fifteen the youths should prove that they knew 
the constitutional catechism by heart; and that if at twenty-one they 
could not shew satisfactorily that they had learned a trade, they should 
be declared unworthy to serve the State. Michel le Pelletier went 
still further. In one of his speeches, read by Robespierre in the 
name of the Committee for Public Instruction, we find the following 
passage, which indicates the state of the public mind in 1798 :—“T 
demand that you decree, that from the age of five to twelve for boys, and 
five to eleven for girls, all children, without distinction and excep- 
tion, shall be brought up in common, at the expense of the Republic, 
and that all, under the holy law of equality, shall receive the same 
clothing, the same food, the same instruction, aud the same 
care.” 
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III.—Lakanal.—He may be ranked with Talleyrand and Condorcet 
for the fecundity of his ideas on the question under debate. 

The Assembly had bound itself, by a solemn vote, to give three 
days out of each decade to the discussion on the reform of public 
instruction. The committee, with Lakanal at its head, wrote on 
vigorously, in spite of its want of success with the Assembly, which 
was always being carried off from the point it wished to solve by the 
pressure of outside events. But at length, on the 26th June 1793, 
Lakanal was able to bring up to the tribune a complete project of 
national education. We must not look in it for the vast proportions 
of the preceding projects, for the republic, becoming more and more 
democratic, was completely taken up with practical knowledge. Laka- 
nal, therefore, leaves out the Institute and the special schools, and only 
establishes elementary schools for the children of both sexes, directed by 
schoolmistresses. On leaving these, a schoolmaster continues to per- 
fect the children in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the art of making 
use of the dictionary, &e. Military and hygienic exercises, some visits 
to the manufactures, and manual labour for the boys, and needlework 
for the girls, complete Lakanal’s project of reform. But lectures for 
adults are to be given by male teachers, and held in the libraries. 
Instruction is to be under a central commission, dependent on the 
Corps Législatif. Lakanal merits praise for the care he bestowed 
on the instruction of the people. He claimed a male teacher for every 
thousand inhabitants, and placed a female teacher in every school. 
Still, his suecess was but paltry. It was indeed decreed, in 1795, 
that girls should be taught reading, writing, counting, and the elements 
of republican morals ; but no girls’ schools were created. It was, 
therefore, not without reason that Lakanal addressed to the Assembly 
the well-merited reproach: ‘‘ The Revolution has been going on for 
five years, and nothing has been done for public instruction!” On 
the 24th Oct. 1794, this undaunted reformer presented a project for 
the organisation of normal schools. Time, money, men of capacity, 
all was awanting except good will. Still the normal schools were 
created, but they only lived a short time. Up to that moment, the 
Convention had confined its attention to the elementary schools. 
Why? Lakanal will tell us: “ The tyrants (the Committee of Public 
Safety) whom you have just overthrown, feared enlightened men as 
brigands and assassins dread street lamps!" It now made strenuous 
efforts to maintain the normal school of Paris. Lakanal and Sieyes 
were directors of it; La Place and La Grange taught mathematics ; 
Haiiy, natural philosophy ; Daubanton, natural history; Berthollet, 
chemistry ; Volney, history ; Bernardin de Saint Pierre, moral philo- 
sophy ; La Harpe, literature. Still the normal school failed of its aim. 

On the 26th Bramaire, year III. (16th Nov. 1794), Lakanal presented 
another project for a new law concerning elementary schools, founded 
almost entirely upon the one he had drawn out the preceding year. 

The fifth article runs thus: ‘ In all the communes of the republic, 
the former rectories shall be put at the disposition of the munici- 
palities, in order to serve as abodes for the teacher, as well as to 
receive the pupils during the time of the lessons.” Among other 
things, the second article bears: ‘* That the declaration of the rights 
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of man and of the citizen shall be taught, as well as the constitution 
of the French Republic ; that instruction shall be given upon repub- 
lican morals, upon the principal phenomena of nature, and that a 
collection of heroic actions and songs of triumph shall be learned.” 
Liberty to found schools is maintained, aud the principle of the obli- 
gation to impart instruction is also strongly held. ‘The young 
citizens,” says the fourth article, ‘‘who have not frequented the 
schools, will be examined in presence of the people at the festival for 
youth ; if it be shewn that they have not the instruction necessary 
for French citizens, they shall not be eligible for any public function 
until they have acquired it.” 

Such are the principal labours of Lakanal, as member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction. He created, besides, the school of modern 
oriental languages (80th March 1795), superintended the publication 
of the dictionary of the French Academy executed in 1798, &c. 

Lakanal was endowed with indefatigable zeal and perseverance, 
which served him instead of genius, but he was lacking in taste and 
erudition. He was succeeded by Daunou, who equalled him in zeal 
and was incontestably his superior in talent. 

IV. Daunou.—Daunou put an end to the normal schools, the 
pupils of which desired to return to their homes. The schools were 
closed on the 18th May 1795, to be reopened, on a new plan, on 
the 17th March 1808. Daunou was an ex-priest of the Oratory, and 
had been also a professor. Proscribed along with the Girondists, he 
reappeared in the convention after ten months of captivity. 

His principles are : ‘‘ Liberty for domestic education, and for private 
establishments of instruction, and liberty of method.” Up to the pre- 
sent day, the university does not admit the last of these ideas. 
Daunou augmented the number of special schools. As yet the 
Republic possessed only artillery, engineering, and naval schools ; to 
these he added ten others, schools of astronomy, natural history, 
medicine, antiquities, political sciences, &c. 

The Institute was finally decreed and created according to the pro- 
ject of Daunou, whose plan was more practical than those of his prede- 
cessors. ‘‘ This decree,’ says M. Jules Simon, “in spite of numer- 
ous modifications, is still the fundamental chart of the Institute. It 
is destined to perfect the sciences and arts by uninterrupted researches. 
Daunou composed it of titular members, foreign associates, and cor- 
respondents, as at the present day. He divided it into three classes, the 
class of physical sciences and mathematics, or the academy of sciences ; 
the class (or academy) of moral and political sciences, the organisation 
of which has remained almost stationary ; and a third class, which he 
called the class of literature and the fine arts, which has since given 
birth to the French Academy, the Academy of Inscriptions, and that 
of the Fine Arts. The Institute (as it still does) distributed prizes at 
its public sittings ; and it confided to its own members, and to other 
savants, literary or scientific missions.” 

Daunou insisted upon one point, namely that the Institute should 
exercise no administrative oversight upon the establishments for in- 
struction, and give no instruction ofits own. ‘Its mission,” says our 
author, ‘‘ which is to study eternal truth, places it above the storms of 
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politics, ever varying and diverse, as the society they are called upon 
to guide.” 

*¢ Talleyrand, Condorcet, Lakanal, and Daunou are the four men 
who, under the republic, took a glorious part in the organisation 
of instruction. The law upon elementary instruction has been in a 
great measure borrowed from them. We owe to them the Institute, 
the Normal School, the Polytechnic School, the School of Medicine. 
The creative power often failed them through untoward circumstances, 
but they bequeathed to their successors a complete legislation. . . . 
It is sometimes said that the First Consul founded the University. 
The idea of public instruction, as applied in France for the last three- 
quarters of a century, is not due to him; it belongs incontestibly to 
the revolutionary assemblies, and to the four men whose labours 
we have just been analysing.” But let every one have his due. 
What was, beyond doubt, Napoleon’s own idea, was that of monopoly, 
that is, instruction was to be given by the University alone, or by pro- 
fessors authorised by it, under its surveillance, and paying it a tribute. 

V. Instruction under the Consulate and the Empire. Decrees of 
1802, 1806, 1808.—The First Consul then only realised the plans 
of others, but he found little else than ideas to work upon. For, in 
spite of all the laws and projects of laws we have been considering, 
Fourcroy, in defending the new legislation before the Corps Législatif, 
said, with truth, that elementary schools did not exist; grammar 
schools were not less null; and the central schools only taught the 
natural sciences. 

The decree of 1802 abolished the central schools, and established 
grammar schools for the instruction of youth from ten to eighteen. 
The exact sciences flourished in the new schools, compared to 
what they did in the old ones; but still the instruction was so far 
from being satisfactory, that it was necessary to create one Lyceum at 
least in the chief town of every department. Thirty-two Lyceums were 
e:tablished. But no provision was made for the education of girls. 
The half of the human species was thus left out, without so much as a 
thought about them; just as in the instruction of boys, the middle 
classes are cared for, while the people are left to chance! The 
Lyceums and the grammar schools are lay institutions. Religious in- 
struction is excluded from them. ‘‘ Before the Revolution,” says our 
author, ‘ almost all the professors were monks, even in the military 
colleges ; and the result was, that the instruction assumed a theologi- 
cal character, and the discipline a monkish one. ... . In ceasing to 
be convents, these Lyceums became barracks. There was rather too 
much playing at being soldiers. Not but that certain military habits, 
exact discipline, hygienics, gymnastics are excellent. Still they should 
not go the length of inspiring a taste for the military profession, which 
ought only to be an exception in civilised society.” 

By a decree of 10th May 1806, the Imperial University* was 





» ‘‘ Bescherelle’s French Dictionary” explains the term University as, ‘“The 
denomination under which a decree of 10th May 1806 reorganised the body 
of public instruction. It was afterwards called the University of France, and 
is now divided into twenty-six academies.” 
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founded. It had the enjoyment of an absolute monopoly, and the 
attributes of a civil person. It had also the right of possessing pro- 
perty. It was under the direction of a supreme chief, the grand 
master of the University, who became, under the Restoration, the 
minister of public instruction. Later, a royal ordinance deprived it of 
its special budget and its property. The law of the 15th March 
1850 deprived it of the monopoly of instruction. ‘ As for the rest, 
the university has had to submit to the law of the age; it has bent 
its head under the regulating level of the central power without com- 
plaining, or at least without making itself heard. It is at the present 
moment nothing but a public administration, and retains none of the 
privileges of a corporation.” —Révue des deux Mondes, 1st March 1869, 
p. 97. 

The First Consul made the University a powerful engine of despotism. 
It alone could teach. ‘ No school, no establishment whatever of in- 
struction, could be formed outside of the Imperial University, and with- 
out the authorisation of its head” (Decree of 7th March 1808). No 
course of public lectures could be held without-the imperial permission. 
Here is the gradation of schools belonging to the university, under the 
decree of 1808 :—1. The Faculties for the highest branches of science, 
and the conferring of degrees. 2. The Lyceums for the classics, his- 
tory, rhetoric, logic, and the elements of the mathematical and 
physical sciences. 98. The Colleges—i. ¢., commercial grammar 
schools. 4. Institutions—i.e., schools kept by private individuals. 
5. Boarding schools, in which the studies are not so good as in the 
institutions. 6. Little elementary schools. Thus, the institutions 
and the boarding schools, although free creations, as well as the ele- 
mentary schools not founded by the communes, belong to the Univer- 
sity. ‘‘ No one can open a school and teach publicly without having 
graduated at one of the faculties of the University” (17th March 1808). 
All schools, including clerical seminaries, had to pay a twentieth to 
the university per pupil for his instruction. Despotism went so far 
as to force the masters of institutions and boarding schools to attend 
the classes of the colleges with their pupils. 

All the schools rested on one and the same basis. The 38th 
Article decrees, that ‘ all the schools of the university shall take as the 
basis of their teaching: 1. The precepts of the Roman Catholic religion. 
2. Fidelity to the monarchy, that guardian of unity in France, and of 
all liberal ideas. 3. Obedience to the statutes of the teaching body.” 

Despotism yielded up one point, and made a concession, not to 
liberty (who thought of liberty in 1808 ?), but to the Romish Church. 
Art. 8 restores the clerical seminaries into the hands of the bishops. 
They have leave given them to name and dismiss the director and pro- 
fessors. The State salaried ten seminaries or schools of theology, 
and granted to each Metropolitan seminary a subsidy of 60,000 frs. 
It was declared that the theological schools were not incorporated, but 
admitted, into the University. ‘This subtle distinction,” remarks M. 
Jules Simon, “did not prevent struggles for independence on the part 
of the clergy, when they thought themselves strong enough, and attempts 
at aggression on the part of the University, which gloried in letting 

nothing subsist outside of itself.” The little seminaries, or ecclesias- 
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tical colleges, were put on the same footing as all other establishments, 
the University having a shrewd guess that, if left to themselves, they 
would prove formidable rivals. The little seminaries established in 
the country were to be removed to the towns, and their pupils were 
obliged to attend the lyceums or colleges (Decree of 15th November 
1811). 

V. The Restoration.— Hardly had Louis XVIII. been called to the 
throne, when he confirmed M. de Fontanes in the functions of grand 
master, which he had exercised under Napoleon, and, two days later, 
the grand master sent down a circular to the rectors, ordering, 1st. 
That the pupils shall no longer be distinguished by companies, but 
by studies; 2d. That the signal for the exercises shall be given by 
the ringing of a bell (it had been hitherto given by the beat of the 
drum); 3d. That the dress of the pupils shall continue to be uniform 
in all establishments, but that it shall no longer have the military 
form; 4th. That the cockade, being more especially reserved for the 
military, it will be better that the pupils do not wear it; but, if they 
desire to do so, it can only be the French cockade decreed by the 
Government.” 

Louis XVIII. would fain have broken up the University, and had 
even issued orders to that effect, but the distress of the financial 
department saved it. Several important modifications were introduced, 
which turned the barracks back into the convent. However, the Uni- 
versity did not cease to be true to itself. “ It had the same character- 
istics, the same defects, the same merits, as under the empire. When 
it was subjected to important modifications, under the action of dominant 
ideas, it bent its head for the time, and did not fail to return afterwards 
to its former modes of action. It was thought that all was lost, when 
Messrs Guizot’s, Villemain’s, and Cousin’s courses of lectures were shut 
up, but this was merely a political accident, much rather than a 
university revolution. An ultramontane ministry closed them, M. 
de Martignac reopened them. M. Royer-Collard, and after him M. 
Cuvier, exercised a preponderant influence in the University. Mere 
literary and scientific teaching could not but make progress under these 
men, even during the Restoration It must be confessed that 
they did not in anywise relax the rigour of the monopoly, and that 
they did nothing for elementary teaching. In this double respect they 
did neither better nor worse than the Imperial University. The result 
‘was that the clergy, with their usual finesse, despairing on the one hand 
of destroying the University, and on the other, of making it an instru- 
ment of domination, endeavoured to create a rival beside it. This 
was the work of the reactionary party under the Restoration” (pp. 
70, 71). 

Ths gedinenes of 5th October 1814, took the little seminaries out 
of the jurisdiction of the University, and restored them to the bishops, 
with exemption from university tribute, and from paying anything for 
the degree of bachelor, and with the faculty of receiving legacies and 
donations. Thus these schools not only escaped the University’s 
control, but received privileges which the University itself did not 
enjoy. Itmay be said that, at that time, there were two universities in 
France,—the one clerical, freed from all constraint, and exempted from 
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all taxes ; the other lay, under the yoke, and besides that, attacked 
incessantly by the Ultramontane party, as the enemy of religion, and 
by the Ultra-royalists, as the enemy of the throne. 

The Jesuits, who had been banished under that name, reappeared 
under that of Fathers of Faith, re-established their colleges, and, 
among others, that of St Acheul, near Amiens. In 1814, this 
establishment reckoned 250 pupils, and 860 in 1825. But St Acheul, 
along with all the other Jesuit establishments in France, passed once 
more into the hands of the University, by the decree of 16th June 
1828. Thus ended the dispute between the University and the clergy 
under the Restoration. 

It would not be fair to say that nothing was done under the 
Restoration for elementary instruction. Plenty of laws, and good 
ones too, were made, but money was not forthcoming. It was decided 
that every commune should provide for the instruction of the children 
inhabiting it, and that indigent children should receive it gratis. But 
the budget, destined to encourage authors to compile good elementary 
books, to recompense schoolmasters, and to found model schools, 
amounted to the ridiculous sum of 50,000 frs. (£2000) for the whole 
of France. On the 14th February 1830, an ordinance raised the budget 
to 800,000 frs. (£12,000). Such is the last word of the history of 
public instruction under the elder branch of the Bourbons. 

VII. Public Instruction under Louis Philippe. The University 
reigned supreme during the whole period of his government. ‘The 
accession of the younger branch,” says our author, ‘‘ was in a manner 
the accession of the University. The spirit of the Government, and 
that of the University, were not different in anything; it was on both 
sides a very real and rather exclusive authority, moderately exercised, 
and placed at the service of liberal ideas. The constitution of the 
University, from 1880 to 1848, was what the First Consul had given 
it. The modifications of the Restoration had been merely ephemeral. 
This great body was armed with an absolute monopoly. . . . It believed 
that its monopoly was universally useful, to the State, to the family, 
and even to liberty. It did not give way, except in regard to 
elementary instruction.” The law of 1833 took up this subject. It 
obliged the communes to found schools, and to provide instruction 
gratis for the indigent. It furnished the Government with the means, 
and imposed upon it the duty of watching over and ameliorating 
elementary instruction. The authorisation of the University was no 
longer required by the private teacher, and serious guarantees of exist- 
ence were given tothe public teacher. In fine, a budget of 1,000,000 
frs. (£40,000), the establishment of a normal school in each depart- 
ment, and the creation of special inspectors, completed this admirable 
legislation. C. vE F. 


_ To be continued in our next. 
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XIII. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Philosophical Papers : I. Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Logie. Il. Re- 
ply to Mr Mill's Third Edition. I11. Present State of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Britain. By Janes M‘Cosn, LL.D., formerly Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s College, Belfast, now President of 
oad Jersey College, Princeton, U.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 


These papers have heen laid before the British public by Dr M‘Cosh, on 
his leaving this land and going to occupy a new sphere of labour at Prince- 
ton in the United States of America, in the hope that rea | may stimulate 
in ol in regard to the important philosophical subjects discussed. 

n the first paper, “Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Logic,” Dr M‘Cosh 
observes, that “it is a remarkable circumstance, that the revived taste for 
logical studies in our age has proceeded from a restoration of the old 
Aristotelian logic, by two distinguished men, both reformers in their way, 
but both devoted admirers of the analytic of Aristotle.” He refers to Dr 
Whately and Sir William Hamilton, the former of whom, in his “ Elements 
of Logic,” the publication of which, in 1826, formed an era in the history 
of the study of this branch of philosophy in Great Britain, successfully de- 
fended the Aristotelian and Scholastic philosophy against the objections 
of Principal Campbell, Dugald Stewart, and others, and the latter of whom, 
by the deeper and more philosophic spirit which characterised his philoso- 
phical researches, completed the reaction, and introduced into this country 
the logic which had sprung up in Germany, founded largely on the 
metaphysics of Kant’s “Critick of Pure Reason,” though not directly 
taught in that work. In the review of Sir William Hamilton’s Logic, Dr 
M‘Cosh’s object is to point out wherein it is defective or erroneous, that 
whatever in the Aristotelian and Scholastic logic, or in the reformed sys- 
tems of Kant and Hamilton is valuable, may be retained, and that what- 
ever in them is fallacious may be rejected. 

In the second of these papers, which is a reply to Mr Mill’s strictures in 
the third edition of his “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philo- 
sophy”’ on Dr M‘Cosh's work, entitled “An Examination of Mr J. 8. 
Mill's Philosophy,” the questions at issue between the combatants, who 
represent two rival schools of philosophy, are clearly seen. The paper 
affords a summary, not indeed of the points in dispute between Mr Mill 
and Sir William Hamilton, but of the fundamental principles of the theory 
of Mr Mill, and of its objectionable character considered philosophically, 
morally, and religiously. His system, which is now favourably regarded 
by a large part of the thinking public, has not the merit of originality, 
though presented in a new garb. but is that of Hobbes, Hartley, Hume, and 
Brown, revived. It is the same as the “ positive philosophy ” of Augustus 
Comte, whose influence in this country has been so powerful, so that posi- 
tivism has come to designate the system as well as the older name of 
idealism. 

Sir William Hamilton taught that in perception we are immediately 
conscious of the mental affection and of the external object or, as he 
expresses it, of an ego as perceiving, and of the existence of a non-ego, or 
of something different from ego, as perceived. Mr Mill, on the contrary, 
holds that in perception the mind is not conscious of anything beyond 
itself—beyond its own modifications ; that “all we are conscious of may be 
accounted for without supposing that we perceive matter by our senses, and 
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that the knowledge and belief of it may have come to us by the laws of 
our constitution without being a revelation of any objective reality.” Thus, 
all the properties which have been regarded as purely material, he regards 
as purely mental; and, according to this doctrine of nescience, we can 
know nothing of the nature of things. Dr M‘Cosh elaborately proves how 
unfounded is this theory as to the source whence the notion and belief of 
matter come tous. As to Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine—the conscious- 
ness of an ego in perception, for the belief of which Mr Mill affirms there 
is no ground, Dr M‘Cosh admits “ that an abstract Ego is not given in 
self-consciousness ;” but he holds that “ the concrete Ego is, that is to say, 
the Ego as thinking, feeling, or in some other way acting ;” “ that we are 
conscious of self in every mental act, conscious of self-grieving in every 
feeling of grief, of self-remembering in every act of memory.” 

The two principal elements out of which Mr Mill generates all our 
ideas, are sensation and association. Dr M‘Cosh regards his doctrine 
relating to the power of association to generate new ideas and to pro- 
duce belief, in fact to take the place of judgment or the comparison of 
things, as the most fatal of all the errors in his speculations. He complains 
that Mr Mill “never tells us precisely what association can do and what 
itcannotdo. He everywhere ascribes to it,in language derived from material 
action, a chemical power : two ideas coming together may generate a third, 
different from either of the original ones. This is =e association a 
source of new ideas. In other words, he gives to mere association a power 
which the a priori philosophers have given to the intellect; and surely, 
with much more justice, for even on the supposition that association is the 
occasion of the new idea, the new idea must proceed from some mental 
capacity joined with association.” 

Dr M‘Cosh animadverts on a very dangerous opinion affirmed by Mr 
Mill, that the principles of arithmetic and geometry regarded as most 
certain, may be falsehood in other circumstances, in which it may hold 
true that 2 x 2 make 5, that parallel lines meet, &c. ; an opinion which, 
by denying that there is any fixed and positive truth, and by divesting 
man of the power of reaching it, draws after it logical and practical con- 
sequences which may well create distrust of the whole system of the sen- 
sational philosophy, and excite our surprise that it has gained so great 
ascendency over many thinking minds. 

In short, Dr M‘Cosh complains of Mr Mill’s omissions, of certain points 
on which he has not deigned to meet him. Among other things, he says 
under this head: ‘‘I had examined his genesis of our idea of moral good, 
and his whole utilitarian theory. I had invited him to say whether he 
thinks a conclusive argument for the existence of God could be constructed 
on his principles. It is curious that, while he has seen fit to meet me on 
other points, some of them in no way essential to my argument, he has not 
noticed these all-important criticisms.” 

The third of these papers, “The Present State of Moral Philosophy in 
Great Britain in relation to Theology,” was read by the author before the 
Triennial GEcumenical Meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, held at Am- 
sterdam, August 1867. In it he describes the pernicious character of the 
sensational philosophy of which Mr John Stuart Mill is the most 
distinguished living representative, and the pro which it has un- 
happily made within the past few years, and which it still threatens to make 
among our educated young men ; but he concludes with the confident hope, 
that when the British public, who “ have always been peculiarly sensitive 
as to the practical tendency of every philosophic doctrine, begin to see that 
this new philosophy tends to undermine the fundamental principles of 
morals, they will turn away from it with loathing.” 

We cannot refrain from embracing this opportunity of expressing our 
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high sense of the services rendered to the cause of Christianity and of 
sound philosophy by Dr M‘Cosh, now that he has left us and bidden us 
red and our regret that he should have been allowed to go to another 

art of the world, at a time when his services were never more needed at 
oa. It argues the want of a due appreciation of the importance of 
having the minds of our educated young men imbued with a sound specu- 
lative philosophy, when greater encouragement is given in another land 
than in his own to a man of world-wide reputation, whose eminent abili- 
ties, displayed in treating questions in this department, and especially 
in meeting the greatest masters of the sensational school of philosophy, 
justly entitled him to occupy one of the highest places in our universities. 


Misread Passages of Scripture. By J. Batpwin Brown, B.A. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 1869 


Interpretations of texts of Scripture, which are transmitted by tradition 
from one age to another, must sometimes, when tested by an accurate 
exegesis, be set aside, not always, it may be, on the ground of teaching 
what may be in itself erroneous, but on the ground of not correctly ex- 
plaining what is the mind of the Spirit in these particular passages. 
Whoever, therefore, aids in detecting and eliminating current erroneous 
interpretations, as well as in confirming and establishing correct ones, 
renders a valuable service to the cause of sound scriptural exposition. In 
this volume, which is the production of an earnest and vigorous mind, the 
author impugns, for the most part, with a force which carries conviction 
to the mind, the accuracy of some generally-received interpretations of 
Scripture. He has carefully studied the subjects handled, and he ex- 
patiates upon them with no common eloquence, freshness, and originality. 
The subjects are the Kingdom of Christ; the Dues of Cesar and of 
Christ ; unto this Last will I give, even as unto Thee; Law and Life; the 
Lost Birthright; no Place of Repentance; the Curse of the Ground; 
the Easily Besetting Sin ; and the Law of Abstinence. 


The Sabbath of Scripture. By the Rev. Jonn Ketman, M.A., St John’s 


Free Church, Leith. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot, 17 Princes Street. 
1869. 


“Tn the autumn of 1867,” says the author, “the public mind in Leith 
was considerably stirred in connection with the Sabbath question, by the 
running of steamers for pleasure on the Lord’s day, between Leith and 
Aberdour. I felt it, therefore, to be my duty to deliver at intervals a 
series of discourses on the subject,’’ In this volume, in which these dis- 

. courses have been almost entirely recast, the author exhibits, in a compact 
and continuous form, what the Scriptures teach respecting the Sabbath, 
from its institution in Paradise, through the successive announcements of 
heaven respecting it, both in the Old and New Testament. The objections 
most current in the present day against the divine authority of the Sab- 
bath, or against its Christian observance, especially those founded on its 
alleged Judaical character, and on the example and personal teaching of 
Christ, he takes up and answers in a popular and most effective manner. 
From the strong tendency which exists in this age of mammon-worship 
to secularise the Sabbath, beneficent as is the institution, the public mind 
needs to be constantly turned to the question; and the work before us is 
well adapted to promote clear and scriptural views of the nature of the 
Sabbath, of the foundation on which its obligation rests, and of the way in 
which it ought to be observed. 
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The Presence of Christ. By the Rev. Anraony W.:Taorotp, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of York, Minister of Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, and Chaplain 
to the Archbishop of York. Strahan & Co., publishers, 56 Ludgate 
Hill, London. 1869. 


“This volume,” says the author, “is the substance of some lectures on 
the Twenty-third Psalm, preached in the parish church of St Giles-in-the- 
Fields, during the Lent of 1865, and here recast with a good deal of expan- 
sion, and some almost unavoidable repetitions, into a permanent form.” 
It does not properly come under the category of what is often popularly 
understood by the lecture, which is an exposition of the meaning of the 
sacred text, and the deduction of such observations, doctrinal or practical, 
as are founded upon it; it is rather an expanded discussion of some pro- 
minent idea or ideas contained in each verse of the psalm. The contents 
are Christian Assurance ; Divine Providence ; Chastisement ; the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death; the Table of God; and Eternal Life. The 
twenty-third psalm, which has often been admired by the critical reader for 
the tenderness of its sentiments, and the beauty of its imagery, opens up an 
ample field for the eloquence of the preacher. In every age it has been 
endeared to the hearts of the mystic flock of Christ, the great and good 
Shepherd : to them it has afforded inexpressible consolation in the time 
of affliction, and in the hour of death. The author of this volume is im- 
pressed with the excellence of his theme. His meditations on the various 
topics which he treats, are a series of happy illustrations of the riches of 
divine love and grace, and of the privileges and felicity of the people of 
God. They are well adapted for the purposes of Christian edification ; and 
from the soundness, warmth, and elevation of Christian thought by which 
they are animated, and from the simple elegance of language with which 
they are clothed, they lay hold on the sympathies of the reader, and arrest 
his attention and sustain it throughout. 


The Indian Tribes of Guiana: their Condition and Habits. With 
researches into their past history, superstitions, legends, antiquities, 
languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brerr, Missionary in connection 
with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. London: Bell & Daldy, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 1868. 


The vast regions of Guiana which form the north-eastern part of South 
America, and which are situated between the great rivers the Amazon and 
the Orinoco, were, previous to the sixteenth century, inhabited only by the 
Red Indian. During that century and the following, settlements were 
made in it by several European nations,—the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the 
French, the Dutch, and the British,—but these settlements were limited 
mostly to a narrow strip of land, on the coast, extending some distance 
up the rivers. The interior is still exclusively occupied by the aborigines, 
who may be recognised by the copper colour of their skins, their long, 
glossy, straight black hair, and frequently also, by their very scanty cloth- 
ing. They sometimes visit the settlements on the coast for the purpose of 
exposing to sale little articles of their own manufacture, such as baskets, 
bows, arrows, models of canoes and Indian houses, to which are frequently 
added monkeys and parrots; and of purchasing various necessary imple- 
ments of European manufacture, such as axes and cutlasses, with perhaps 
a gun; after which they return to their homes in the vast forests on the 
banks of some one of the rivers that intersect the interior of the country. 
They are thinly scattered over the forests and savannahs of the vast 
regions of the interior; much fewer in number than the Europeans and 
others who cultivate the line of coast; and like the Red Indians of other 
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regions, they have continually diminished in number by the advance of 
civilised man, while some of the tribes are now almost extinct. Yet 
among them are to be found remnants of the race who were formidable 
opponents to the discoverers of the new world. 

‘The principal object of this volume is, while describing some of the 
efforts which have been made to bestow upon these Indians the blessings 
of Christianity and civilisation, to represent their past history and present 
condition, and to give an idea of their character, habits, and mode of life. 
On these subjects, the author’s long intercourse with these tribes enables 
him to give much valuable information. Missionary enterprise has been 
partially successful in bringing numbers of these Indians to the knowledge 
of the truth; but many of them still remain in gloomy heathenism. 
Among the great difficulties that obstruct their evangelisation, the 
author mentions the diversity of the languages of the different tribes, and 
the vices of nominal Christians, which the Indians are tempted to imitate, 
and from which they suffer morally and physically. 

This work contains much to interest the general reader, as well as the 
philosopher, the historian, and the friend of missions, and it will doubtless 
find a place, as it deserves, in many of our circulating libraries. We 
ought not to omit to state that the volume is elegantly got up, and is 
adorned with numerous well-executed lithographic illustrations. 


Genesis ; or, the First Book of Moses, together with a General Theological 
and Homiletical Introduction to the Old Testament. By Joun Peter 
Lance, D.D., Professor in Ordinary of Theology in the University of 
Bonn. ‘Translated from the German, with additions, by Professor 
Tayier Lewis, LL.D., Schenectady, N. Y., and A. Gosman, D.D., 
Lawrenceville, N. J. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 
1868. 


This commentary on Genesis is one of the series of extended com- 
mentaries on the entire Scriptures, critical, doctrinal, and practical, which 
are now in the course of publication in Germany by theologians of ac- 
knowledged erudition and intellectual power. Of this “ Biblework” the 
volumes on the whole of the New Testament, and a considerable number 
on a large portion of the Old have already been published. The com- 
mentary on the opening book of inspiration, by Dr Lange, first appeared 
in Germany in the year 1864; and this translation of the work, exe- 
cuted by American scholars, has been simultaneously published at New 
York, where it was printed, and in this country by the Messrs Clark, who 
have contributed so much to the advancement of Biblical learning in 
Britain. 

The work is not simply a translation of Dr Lange’s commentary. Both 
the translators have made valuable additions, the result of independent 
investigation, sometimes contesting the accuracy of the exposition of the 
author, and throwing light on many interesting, inportant, and difficult 
questions involved in the interpretation. The labour, on the part both 
of the author and the translators, must have beenimmense. Never, we pre- 
sume, has a greater amount of original thought and research been brought 
to bear on the exposition of the first book of Moses. 

Genesis carries us back to the origin of things; it starts with giving us 
a correct idea of God and of creation, and therefore of the world; and ina 
few words it dissipates the dreams of the wisest of the heathen philosophers 
on the questions of creation and of matter. It leaves to pantheism not the 
slenderest basis on which to rest, by revealing a personal God, who, by 
his almighty word, established the world. It equally overthrows dualism 
by teaching that God has created matter itself, and that, theréfore, it 
cannot be essentially malignant. And it refutes naturalism by the clear 
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evidence which it affords of the great First Cause summioning all things into 
existence. 

On this book popular attention has been recently specially fixed, from the 

rsistent attacks of unbelief on the record of creation contained in its open- 
ing chapters, which has been represented as conflicting with the discoveries 
of modern science, and on other parts of its sacred narratives. An elaborate 
exposition of this book, and of the many deeply interesting questions to which 
theattention of the interpreteriscalled, is therefore pre-eminently important. 
In this commentary the Christian reader will find enough to satisfy him that 
the so-called difficulties of the book of Genesis, which have been industrious] 
and conspicuously exhibited by modern freethinkers, are not so rears 
able as has been represented. The difficulties started in connection with 
the account of the creation—the first human pair, the fall and judgment, 
the long-lived antediluvian fathers, the flood and the ark, the tower of 
Babel and the confusion of tongues, the separation of Abraham, the offer- 
ing of Isaac, &c., are all examined; and it is shewn that these and other 
alleged difficulties were, in point of fact, the central points of the glory 
of the Old Testament religion, inasmuch as each of them “ marks a pecu- 
liar rejection of false heathen views of the world, through the very point 
of the difficulty, in which the true revealed view of the world is dis- 
closed.” 


The Words of the Apostles, Expounded by Rudolf Stier, D.D., Author of “ Ex- 
position of the Words of the Lord Jesus.” Translated by G. H, Venasues. 
Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark, 38 George Street. 


This is a commentary on the words of the apostles, as they are recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. That inspired book is called the “ Acts,” not 
the “ Words,” of the Apostles. But it is full of their words as well as of 
their actions ; the two are interwoven the one with the other; the apostles’ 
words, in their power and effect, became, indeed, equivalent to their actions ; 
and a just comprehension of their actions can be reached only by a right 
understanding of their words. It is when they teach us, that the old 
economy was essentially the same with the new; that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah promised to the fathers ; that his incarnation and death 
were the unfolding of the mystery which had been hid from ages and 
generations ; that in him all nations, the Gentiles as well as the Jews, were 
to be blessed ; and that the apostolic mission was to proclaim the gospel to 
the utmost ends of the earth ;—it is when they teach us all this that we are 
furnished with a true exponent of what they did and intended to do. 

Learned German exegetical works on the Acts of the Apostles had ap- 
peared previous to that of Stier, but these were limited to the development 
of the historical and philological elements, and omitted the oral testimony 
of the apostles and its pregnant import. The object of Stier was to supply 
this deficiency, to bring out and to convey in a lively manner, to the minds 
of the less learned portion of the community, the true meaning of the 
apostolic testimony, exhibiting the results of a careful, critical investigation 
of the sacred text, without presenting them in a critical form. 

At its first appearance in 1848, this expository work, notwithstanding tho 
ability and accuracy of interpretation with which it was executed, was not 
very encouragingly received. The neological spirit which pervaded theo- 
logy and scriptural exegesis in Germany at that time, was wholly unfavour- 
able to the extensive patronage of a work in which the author did “ not 
expound the words of the apostles as if they were mere words of the 
apostles, but looked upon them as the words of the Holy Ghost through the 
apostles,” and in which the apostolic discourses were expounded in a sense 
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very much in harmony with the doctrines of the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century. But since that period the theological spirit of Germany has 
greatly changed for the better ; and the second edition of this elaborate and 
valuable commentary has attracted much more attention than it did at its 
first publication. This translation is from that edition ; and it is to be 
hoped that it will receive, in its English dress, the large circulation which, 
from its great excellencies, it deserves. 


The Power of the Soul over the Body. By Grorce Moore, M.D., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and of the — College of Surgeons 
of England, &c. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1868. 


The object of this volume is to assert the distinct and permanent existence 
of the individual being, the soul,—practically to illustrate the mystery of the 
soul's connection with the body, and to indicate the bearings of the subject 
on physiology and mental science, on health and morals, and especially on 
the claims of Christian truth on the conscience and confidence of men, both 
as a rule of conduct and as a means of self-knowledge and improvement. 
It consists of three parts, each of which is divided into a number of chap- 
ters: (1.) The relation of matter, the body, the senses, and the nervous 
system, to the soul ; (2.) The manifestation of the soul in attention, memory, 
and imagination ; and (3.) The influence of mental determination and emo- 
tion over the body. Every question treated has been carefully investigated 
by the author, and the whole is written with much spirit, and enlivened by 
the popular anecdotes introduced for illustration. The fact that the work 
has reached a sixth edition is a proof of its popularity ; and it has been 
republished both in Germany and in America. fn a brief notice it is im- 

sible te give anything like an adequate idea of the contents of a volume so 
ull of information on the multifarious topics that rise out of, or cluster 
around, its subject. The chapter on the adaptation of the body to the soul 
forms a striking argument in proof of the wisdom of him who is the 
Former of our bodies and the Father of our spirits. The author vigorously 
combats the doctrine of the materialism of the soul, or the atheistical opinion 
that intelligence is the result of physical organisation,—an opinion which, 
though leading to the miserable conclusion that the destruction of the organ- 
isation of the body necessarily involves the dissolution of the thinking being, 
needs as much in the present day as in any former age, if not more especiall 
now, to be met on the field of argument. He conducts the discussion wit 
ability, and irrefragably establishes, that. that in man—the soul—which 
thinks, reasons, imagines, wills, and is the seat of various affections and 
emotions, has qualities which cannot be predicated of matter; that the 
two have not one quality in common; and that, therefore, they must be 
totally unlike and different. 

In a separate chapter, the author makes a vigorous onslaught on phreno- 
logy, which he regards as having a necessary tendency to materialism, and 
as involving the denial of man’s responsibility. It is, indeed, quite clear, 

. even to one who has not dipped deep into the subject, that if a man’s 
actions are the necessary result of physical organisation, that is to say, of 
the organs of the brain, he may be justified, from the faulty formation of 
that organ, in doing the worst actions, and that different degrees of crimi- 
nality are to be determined, not, as they usually have been, by diversity of 
knowledge, or of moral and religious advantages, and by the amount of 
temptation — to the mind, but by the relative development of 
portions of the cerebral organ. Thus does man cease to be a moral and 


an accountable being, or to be under the moral government of God, and 
thus there can be no judgment to come. Dr Moore has given various 
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illustrations of the pernicious influence of phrenology in producing the 

rankest infidelity, even a disbelief of the existence of a God, and the grossest 

immorality among many, who, to rid themselves of a sense of moral obli- 

gation, have taken up the idea, that they cannot be otherwise than the 

= since their life is just the acting out of a principle implanted in their 
rains. 


Memoir of George Steward, Author of “ Mediatorial Sovereignty.” London : 
James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1868. 


George Steward was born in March 1803, at Highley, in Shropshire. In 
the beginning of the year 1829, he commenced his labours as a minister in 
the Wesleyan communion ; and the ministers in that section of the church, 
not being allowed to remain longer than three years among the same 

ple, the spheres of his labours were various, among which were Chelten- 
am, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, London, and Leeds. In the 
controversy on the question of lay representation, by which the Wesleyan 
body was convulsed in 1848, arising from the entire absence of the lay 
element in the Conference, or supreme court, of which the sole members 
are the ministers, he took an active part, and adopting the liberal view of 
the question, he wrote in its support various papers, which he afterwards 
published under the title, “ An Essay on Church Government.” Things 
not going as he desired, he applied on the expiration of his term of service 
at Leeds, for an appointment in Scotland, which was granted, and in the 
year 1850, he entered on his work at Glasgow. ap ee he resigned his 
position as a minister of the Wesleyan body, in a letter which he sent to 
the President in August 1853. He afterwards ministered a number of 
= at Newcastle to a Congregationalist church. He died 15th May 1856, 
aving little more than completed the fifty-third year of his age. 

Such are the leading facts in the life of Mr Steward. His life is almost 
wholly devoid of incident. He was not specially connected with any great 
religious or philanthropic movement at home or abroad. The interest of 
the Memoir depends almost wholly on the specimens of his conversation 
and his letters. But these are well worthy of being read in connection 
with the quiet tenor of life, and as illustrative of the excellence of his 
Christian character, and of his superior intellectual powers. In perusing 
them, we have been both instructed and delighted, and have felt that we 
have been brought into fellowship with a very worthy and highly-gifted 
man. His deep religious earnestness, his singleness of purpose, his habitual 
sense of the magnitude of the responsibilities of his vocation, his stedfast 
faith in God and in Christ, his profound reverence for truth, and his 
superiority to worldly losses, all impress us in reading these conversations 
and letters. Nor can we overlook, what they also strikingly exhibit, the 
sparklings of genius, the originality and often the grandeur of his thoughts, 
springing from a mind both poetic and philosophic, the beauty of the ex- 
pression, sometimes ethereal and verging on the mystical, all confirming 
the remark made by a friend who sketches his character, that “it was 
impossible to enjoy the privilege of communion with him in the daily 
course of family life without receiving novel, powerful, and permanent in- 
fluence.” Asa preacher, he does not seem to have been popular in the 
ordinary sense of the term, his sermons demanding too close attention for 
the mass of hearers, “‘ but wherever he went he gathered round him a band 
of devoted disciples, who paid him the deep homage of the heart, and who 
received his teachings as second only to those of inspiration itself.” His 
own feeling—a feeling which much depressed him—was, that his ministry 
was in a great measure a failure, and this he regarded as his “ one life cross 
from the Lord, and intended to be his one great self-sacrifice to him.” Yet 
such was the absorbing intensity of interest with which he entered into 
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the great themes of his message, that he declared that he often felt on 
leaving the pulpit, that whether others profited or not, he did. 

Besides the essay on Church Government already mentioned, Mr Steward 
was the author of a volume of Sermons, which gained him reputation as an 
original thinker and a forcible writer. But his principal work is his “ Media- 
torial Sovereignty,” in two volumes, published at the end of the year 1853 ; 
a work which he had projected twenty-five years before, and the writing of 
which had slowly proceeded at least the half of that time. ‘The radical idea 
on which it is founded,” he observes, ‘‘ was entirely his own. The whole 
consisted of his theological thinkings, drawn from Scripture, without any 
reference to a single authority, and the speculations found toward the 
close of the second volume were comparatively new even to himself.” This 
work we criticised shortly after its publication ;* and while expressing our 
sincere respect for the piety and talents of the author, we pointed out what 
we conceived to be the leading fallacies in some of his speculations, 


Byeways in Palestine. By James Fixn, M.R.A.S., and Member of the 
Asiatic Society of France. London: Nisbet & Co. 


Mr Finn held, for many years, the office of Her Majesty's Consul in 
Jerusalem and Palestine. In the fulfilment of his official duties, he re- 
quired to perform many journeys to various parts of the country, by routes 
not usually taken by travellers, and he had opportunities of intercourse with 
all classes of the population, which are enjoyed by comparatively few. The 
great attraction of this volume is, that it conducts the reader to localities in 
the Holy Land and districts adjacent, quite away from the beaten tracks, and 
from the towns which figure in the narrative of every tourist who prints his 
observations and experiences after having seen Jerusalem and the Jordan. 
There is a sort of freshness in Mr Finn’s narrative which is not to be found 
in many recent publications on the same subject, where localities are de- 
scribed of which one has read a thousand times, and almost everything is 
stale and commonplace. Mr Finn lived among the people, holding inter- 
course with the peasants of the villages, the Bedaween of the deserts, the 
governors of the towns, the Druses of the Lebanon. He slept in every sort 
of native dwelling, as well as in the convents of various sects,—sometimes 
in the open air, at other times in a village mosque, although most com- 
monly in his own tent, accompanied by his native servants. Such a man 
is very competent to — of what he knows so well. There is also this 
charm in having Mr Finn for a travelling guide, that he is obviously a 
devout man, who traverses the land of Israel with the deep emotion,—the 
rapt enthusiasm,— which can only be experienced by a person of genuine 
sdigivas convictions. We often find him engaged, while sitting at his 
tent door, in the perusal of his Hebrew Bible, or meditating over his Arabic 
Psalter. Still, truth requires us to say, that we have sometimes been dis- 
appointed by the meagreness of Mr Finn's notices of scenes which he could 
have made intensely vivid to the reader's imagination had he but possessed 
a higher measure of descriptive power. The fact is, the book consists very 
much of what seem to have been jottings by the way, necessarily brief and 
curt, embracing minute, and sometimes unimportant, details, and published 
nearly in the bald form in which they were originally written. We have 
felt, too, at every stage, the want of a map to illustrate the routes and mark 
the localities described. Even to those who have the valuable map of 
Vandevelde in their possession, a companion map to the volume would have 
been a boon. The following specimen passages will enable our readers to 
judge of the merits of this work : 





* Vol. xiii., pp. 515-528, 659, 
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‘(THE RUINS OF JERASH IN BASHAN, 

_ “Passing by inferior monuments of antiquity, such as a sepulchre, a 
single column, a sarcophagus, and then a square elevated pavement, in 
good condition, upon which are several sarcophagi, I came to a large circus 
of Ionic columns, almost all standing, and jeanel | to each other at the top 
by architrayes. Thence, holding on due north, our way was between a 
double row of grand Corinthian columns and occasional temples to the 
right and left. At the termination of this, but without continuing the 
same line, between columns of another Grecian order, I turned aside, at a 
vast Roman bath, to a spring of water, the commencement of a running 
stream, in a meadow of tall grass and thorns, intending to pitch my tent 
there; but soon changed my mind, and got myself established within a win 
of the Roman bath itself, which stood on higher ground, and had a 
Ni 6 p00 After some rest, I strolled to the great temple of the sun, 
which, besides the columns along the sides, has a conspicuous portico in 
front, consisting of twelve magnificent Corinthian columns, a few of which 
are fallen. From this I diverged at right-angles, walking everywhere 
among scattered fragments of entablature, numerous altars entire, and 
sculptured with garlands ; also, broken buildings, with niches embellished 
with sculptured ornaments.” 

““ FOREST SCENERY OF PALESTINE. 

“ Passing over the extensive olive plantations of Gaza, and the Sahara of 
twenty square miles between Beyroot and Saida, as not exactly belonging 
to the class of timber trees, and the pine forest near Beyroot, which is of 
artificial formation, there remain the veritable forests of Gilead and Bashan, 
beyond Jordan, seldom visited by European travellers, and the two large 
forests in Western Palestine. 

“ First, the Belid Beshara to the north, north-east and east of Tibneen, and 
also west and south-west of Safed, through all of which I have travelled with 
unceasing admiration and indulgence of theearly tasteimplantedinchildhood 
among the old forests of England. Those sylvan scenes abound in game, and 
are known to contain formidable wild animals. Secondly, the forest extend- 
ing in — at least thirty miles from below Cesarea, northwards to the plain 
of Battoof beyond Sepphoris. .... The portion of this forest inland from 
Carmel is named the Koha, clearly from the fragrance exhaled by the pine 
and terebinth trees, with the wild herbs upon the hills. This, together with 
the wooded sides of the long mountain, constitutes the ‘forest of his Car- 
mel,’ mentioned in the boasting of the king of Assyria.” 


Christ All and in All. A Series of Discourses. By the Rev. GzorcE 
Rosson, Lauder. Edinburgh: Andrew Elliot. 1867. 


This volume contains twenty-four sermons, partly doctrinal, partly 
—— ; and we profess tu have received much profit, as well as pleasure, 
rom the perusal of them. The subjects are carefully and thoroughly 
handled. The texts are not placed at the head of the discourse by mere 
courtesy, while the preacher, after bowing to them respectfully, with a few 
words of acknowledgment launches into a miscellaneous dissertation. They 
are the bond Jide representatives of the matter treated—the actual source 
or spring of the observations that follow—a kind of preaching this for 
which we own a distinct partiality. It puts honour upon the word of 
God ; it shews confidence in the pregnancy of meaning contained in every 
individual announcement of the Holy Ghost; and, of course, it imparts 
variety to an extended series of sermons. When we say that the discourses 
in the volume now before us are textual, we do not mean to assert that 
their excellence lies in the exposition or doctrinal discussion of the words. 
Our readers will be disappointed—might we not say reasonably disap- 
pointed at this time of day ?—if they expect to find any new light shed upon 
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the portions of Scripture which are treated of. We have no nice criticism, 
and no profound controversial discussion. Indeed, in the only text which 
perhaps admitted of this—we refer to Heb. v. 8, “Though he were a son, 
yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered"—we might have 
desiderated a more searching exegesis. And, again, in the sermon upon 
“ Christ is all and in all”—which gives its name to the whole volume—we 
doubt whether there be not a slight confusion in the attempt to draw 
distinctions. But these discourses are textual in the more important sense, 
we bring out impressively the great truths and lessons taught by the 
words. 

Were we to mark out the peculiar faculties of our author, we would not fix 
upon imagination as one of the most prominent of them. Some might wish 
that there had been greater abundance of illustration. But these times 
of ours lie so much upon the other side, preaching has degenerated so much 
into painting, and we have so many that rival even Faed and Noel Paton 
in the lavish laying on of their colours, that we confess to having found a 
welcome relief in the solid strain of thought, the well-balanced judgment, 
and the impressive teachings of the volume before us. 


Handbook and Index to the Principal Acts of Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland, 1843-1868. By a Minister of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 1869. 


This little volume is an ably-constructed compend, containing, within 
wonderfully brief compass, minute and comprehensive references to the 
rules and decisions of the Free Church of Scotland. The book should be in 
the hand of every minister ; and to all who wish to be acquainted with the 
past history of that church, it will prove a valuable assistant, saving them 
much useful time and much useless trouble. 


Early Called: A Memoir of the Rev. William Deans, late Assistant Minister 
to the Rev. James Parsons, York. By the Rev. T. W. Brown, M.A., 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 


We have read this volume with deep interest. It is the memoir of a 
faithful servant of Christ who was “early called” to his rest. William 
Deans was born at Cockermouth in 1837. About the age of twelve he 
passed through the great spiritual change, and, as frequently happens in 
such circumstances, conceived a strong desire to become a minister of the 

ospel. After being engaged for several years in business, he had the 
esire gratified. He became a preacher in connection with the Congrega- 
tional Union. His sterling gifts and shining graces soon attracted atten- 
tion. In a letter, dated 24th August 1864, he says, “Four years ago I 
scarcely dared to hope that 1 woul te at college, and now not only am I 
there, but I have been honoured with a request to become assistant minis- 
ter to the Rev. James Parsons of York.” The tie which was then formed 
was productive of the highest happiness to all concerned. But a few 
months were sufficient to dissolve it. Consumption had already marked 
him as its victim. A voyage to Australia was determined on, and Mel- 
bourne was reached on 3th February 1866. It was too late. One is 


deeply touched with the longings of the lonely invalid to return and die 
in his native land. “Jésus,” he writes, “is here, as in other places, but I 
am lonely and sad, a stranger in a strange land.” ‘England for ever,” 
and to England he now turned his weary steps. How strange are God’s 
ways! Mr Deans would have liked to return by a particular vessel, He 
was shut up to return by another. The General Grant, in which he sailed, 
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left on the 4th of May 1866, but months and months passed without her 
being heard of. At length the mystery was cl . The vessel had 
struck on the rockbound coast of the Aucklands, and while some on board 
managed to escape, the shattered invalid could do nothing but stand still 
and behold what to his gentle spirit was the salvation of his God. He 
was last seen “ standing on the deck with his greatcoat over his arm, and 
gazing out on the rising sea.” 

The memoir is admirably executed. It could not have fallen into better 
hands. Many qualities are demanded in the writer of a memoir. Sym- 
pathy with the subject of it, judgment to discern what should be narrated 
and what should be eliminated, power of working up materials into goodl 
fashion, are all essential. These qualities Mr Brown possesses in a hig 
degree. We cordially recommend the volume as presenting the graphic 
portrait of a noble-hearted labourer in the vineyard, who, just because he 
shone not so much hy the possession of brilliant talents as by fidelity to 
those which in good measure he enjoyed, from his ocean-grave repeats to 
the millions of our youth the words of the Master, “ Occupy till I come.’ 


The Prophecies of the Prophet Ezekiel Elucidated. By E, W. Hencstenserc, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Berlin. Translated by A. C. Murray, 
A.M., and J. G. Murray, LL.D, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 
George Street. 


It is scarcely necessary to say anything in commendation of a work 
which proceeds from the pen of Dr Hengstenberg, whose title to be ranked 
among the first expositors of Scripture is universally acknowledged in this 
country as well as in Germany. The name of the author will be sufficient 
to secure to this commentary a favourable reception. In point of ability, 
scholarship, critical sagacity, ingenious and penetrating analysis, and 
general correctness of interpretation, it is not unworthy of being classed 
with his other performances of a similar character. 

The work is limited to the expository,—the homiletical and practical, and 
the discussion of controverted questions, being passed over; nor does the 
author burden it with the opinions of other learned critics who have pre- 
ceded him. All superfluous matter is thus excluded; and the progress of 
the exposition being rapid, the volume is kept within moderate dimensions. 
While specially designed for the clergy, the work is also intended to meet 
the desire awakening among the educated laity to penetrate more deeply 
into the meaning of Scripture ; and as every thing verbal is referred to the 
foot notes, and even in these is treated only so far as the Lexicon and 
Grammar do not suffice, those unacquainted with the original Hebrew are 
not —— and discouraged by minute and constant verbal criticism. 

Theologians may, of course, dissent from some of the sentiments or in- 
terpretations advanced by Dr Hengstenberg; for, in the prophecies of 
Ezekiel, as in the other inspired books, there are difficult passages about 
which the ablest Biblical scholars will differ in judgment ; but it is a high 
gratification and privilege to study these inspired predictions with the help 
of a master in Israel, who has been gifted with so rare a combination of 
the qualifications necessary to a good expositor of the oracles of God. 





Memoir, including Letters and Select Remains, of John Urquhart, late of the 
University of St Andrews. By Witttam Orme. With a Prefatory 
Notice and Recommendation by Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D, Lon- 
don: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 1869. 


John Urquhart was born at Perth on the 7th of June 1808. In Novem- 
ber 1822, when only fourteen years of age, he entered the College of St 
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Andrews ; and he died on the 10th of January 1827, before he had reached 
his twentieth year. His purpose was to devote himself to missionary 
work in heathen lands, but providence determined otherwise, and, prema- 
ture as was his death, he was ripe for being joined “to the general assem- 
bly and church of the first born which are written in heaven.’”’ His talents 
were of a high order, and his character was eminently Christian. He was 
a favourite of Dr Chalmers, who testified that “in a class of uncommon 
force and brilliancy of talent, he shone forth as a star of the first magni- 
tude,” and that he was “alike distinguished by the fulness and the har- 
mony of his powers.’’ Full justice has been done to his character and 
history by Mr Orme, a worthy and able Congregationalist minister, who 
has also gone to his reward. 

The memoir was published shortly after his death ; and we still remem- 
ber the deep impression which the reading of it produced at the time on 
our youthful mind. In this edition the essays of a literary or philosophical 
character, which appeared in that edition, are wholly omitted. This ex- 
cision —_ have been expedient for various reasons, but we are certain 
that had the memoir on its first appearance been shorn of these essays, it 
would not have excited so strongly as it did our admiration of one so 
highly gifted and so singularly devout. This volume is deserving of the 
special attention of the young, and particularly of students and candidates 
for the Christian ministry. We heartily unite in the prayer with which 
Dr Duff concludes his excellent prefatory notice, ‘That the mantle of the 
saintly, devoted, and now glorified Urquhart may fall on not a few youth- 
ful, ardent disciples, who, imbued with a double portion of his spirit, may 
be privileged to rear the standard of the cross over many a hitherto uncon- 
quered province of Satan’s empire.” 


Manual of Hermeneutics for the Writings of the New Testament. By J. J. 
Doepes, D.D., Professor of Theology, University of Utrecht. Tran- 
slated from the Dutch, by G. W. Srecmann Jun. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1867. 


“ Hermeneutics, or the theory of the art of interpretation,” is of the 
highest importance to those who admit the claim of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God. Nor can it be rationally 
dispensed with by the infidel; for it is plainly unreasonable to deny the 
authority of writings whose nature one has not ascertained. It is un- 
“sv ta as well as unjust, to give judgment on a matter without 

aving thoroughly examined it ; to condemn, for example, as David Hume 
is said to have done, the New Testament without having read it. To 
thorough examination, not only diligence but skill also is required. The 
unskilful eye may gaze on the sands and rocks on the banks of a stream 
without perceiving any indications of the presence of gold; and the un- 
— hand, after careful search, may fail to find it in auriferous soil. 

But one accustomed to “ prospecting”’ can, at a glance, form a very proba- 

ble opinion as to whether or not gold is in the ground before him; and 
the experienced “digger” soon washes the sand and collects a rich supply 
of the grains of the precious metal. 

This manual of hermeneutics by Professor Doedes, who occupies “a high 
place among the defenders of gospel truth” on the continent, is intended 
to guide and assist those who are desirous of becoming expert in finding 
the true and full meaning of the sacred writings. It is brief, but compre- 
hensive ; methodical, without being arbitrary in the order of its parts; 
and its subdivisions, though numerous, are not involved. Ina remarkable 
degree, it combines conciseness with clearness. 

The author, after giving a definition of the nature and limits of herme- 
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neutics for the writings of the New Testament, describing its object and 
necessity, glancing at its history and method of treatment, goes on to re- 
view what he calls “the three different exegetical schools,” as they existed 
before and have existed since the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
Of this review, we shall give an outline in the author’s own words, as a 
specimen of his work and an indication of his views:—“The different 
tendencies (or schools) may, as regards their common character, be re- 
duced to three. They who must be considered as belonging to the first of 
these three, have this in common, that they do not allow themselves to be 
fettered by what is written, and of which they have to give the interpreta- 
tion that accords with the intention of the author, but treat it (though 
they do not intend it) arbitrarily, as if they had not merely to confine 
themselves to the inquiry as to what the author wished to communicate 
in his writing. By not restricting themselves to what is written, they are 
unrestrainedly arburary. ven who belong to the second class have this 
peculiarity, that they are not free with regard to what is written, but allow 
themselves to be governed by a foreign influence, and not by the writing 
itself which they have to interpret. They are not free with regard to it, 
are not prepared to surrender themselves entirely to what is expressed in 
it, without introducing any thing foreign. They are the slaves of a system 
which determines beforehand what the writing more or less contains. 
These are, with regard to what is written, slavishly fettered. They who 
belong to the third class consciously refuse to be bound in the interpreta- 
tion of those writings by anything than [but?] what is written, and which 
they desire to interpret without being governed by any external influence, 
and without any caprice whatsoever. They may be considered to be legally 
Sree, being fettered by no bond whatever from without ”"—Pp. 17, 18. 

In the second part, the Professor lays down what, in his judgment, are, 
or ought to be, the principles of interpretation, and points out the proper 
way of applying them. His system would in the main be sound and sen- 
sible, were it not fora great error into which he has fallen. He very 
much overlooks, if he does not altogether ignore, the supernatural—the 
divine—element in the Holy Scriptures. This error may be partly traced 
to a violent reaction against the extreme, placed in a strong light in the 
first part, into which some interpreters have gone, of making little or no 
account of the human element in the divine record. But their mistake is 
not a sufficient reason for rushing headlong into the opposite extreme. 
“Let us shun them both.” Let us follow Paul, from whose pen proceeded 
a very considerable portion of the writings of the New Testament, when 
he tells us, in language plain and pointed (1 Cor. ii., &c., e¢ alibi), that the 
words used by him and his fellow-apostles were taught them by the special 
personal agency of the Holy Spirit ; and that the same agency is absolutely 
necessary to all who really understand these inspired words. This funda- 
mental principle of interpretation contained in the writings themselves, 
Dr Doedes entirely Geeak. He does not admit this personal tcaching of 
the Holy Spirit, either as regards the composing and writing of the record 
(pp. 37, 38), or as regards the right understanding of it (pp. 62, 63). It 
is in vain that he brands this principle as, “ The inspiration theory of the 
older Lutheran and reformed systems of doctrine,” so long as it is so 
clearly and fully extant in the acknowledged writings of Paul. Contrary 
to his own rule on page 64, that the interpreter must “retire into the 
background,” and “ let the author speak entirely for himself,” Dr Doedes 
makes the attempt to keep Paul in the background, so far as regards the 
radical principle on which his writings were composed and are to be ex- 
ae “ae It would be as reasonable to insist on interpreting an act of 

arliament quite irrespective of, or rather in direct opposition to, its own 
interpretation clause. 
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Still, upon the whole, due care being taken to guard against the error 
to which we have adverted, the manual may be very useful as a text book 
for students of theology. It is used for this purpose in the United Pres- 
byterian Church. DN. 


Christ in the Pentateuch; or, Things Old and New concerning Jesus. By 
Henry H. Bourn. London: 8S. W. Partridge & Co., 9 Paternoster 
Row. 1869. 


The complaint of the author that the study of the typical representations 
of Christ and his work, as revealed in the Pentateuch, is too much 
neglected, is, we apprehend, too well founded. It was of the Old Testa- 
ment, including the Pentateuch, that Christ said, “Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think that ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of me.” A more frequent and prayerful study of these early books 
of inspiration, for the purpose of discovering what the ceremonial institu- 
tions teach concerning the Saviour, would greatly conduce to the better 
understanding of the Christian dispensation, which is the fulfilment of the 
Mosaic, both forming essentially Heaven’s one great economy of the redemp- 
tion of man. The volume consists of ten chapters: The Memorial Name; 
the Passover; the Tabernacle; the Cherubim; the Burnt Offering; the Meat 
Offering; the Peace Offering; the Sin Offering; the Tresspass Offering ; 
and the Day of Atonement. Such is the field of theological inquiry over 
which the author has travelled. Each section is the fruit of solid reading 
and careful reflection ; and the whole bears the impress of a vigorous un- 
derstanding and a sound judgment. 


Yotes and ‘Reflections on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By ArrTuur 
Prinuau. London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners Street. 1869. 


The aim of the author, who gives his work the modest title of Notes and 
Reflections, is simply to exhibit, in a cursory manner, the true drift and 
bearing of the apostle’s words, without entering into philological and gram- 
matical questions, and without involving the reader in the labyrinth of 
modern criticism and speculation. This object he has accomplished in a 
very creditable manner. The Notes and Reflections do not profess to 
supersede or to supply the place of other works of a more critical and 
elaborate description; but they will be found to be most serviceable for 
the right understanding of this epistle. They exhibit within moderate 
limits the results of considerable reading and mature thought, in a very 
succinct, simple, and practical form. To advert to one omission, the 
volume, we think, would have been rendered more intelligible had the 
author prefixed a short introductory chapter, explaining Paul's design in 
writing this epistle, and giving a synopsis or general view of the matter 
which it contains. 


The New Testament ; The Authorised English Version: with Introduction, 
and Various Readings from the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Greek Text. By Constantine TiscHEnporr. Leipzig: 
Bernhard Tauchnitz. London: Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 


The three manuscripts of the original Greek text, from which these 
various readings are taken, are the Codex Sinaiticus discovered by Tischen- 
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dorf, in 1844 and 1859, in the monastery of St Katharine, on Mount Sinai, 
believed to have been written about the middle of the fourth century, if 
not earlier; the Codex Vaticanus, which is referred to the fourth century, 
but is considered less early than the former manuscript; and the Codex 
Alexandrinus, which is supposed to have been written in the middle of the 
fifth century. The result of a comparison of our English authorised ver- 
sion with - oa the most ancient copies of the original Greek known to 
exist, is happily such as excites our admiration at the great accuracy of 
the Greek text from which that version was executed. 


Sermons. 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Vol. IX: Irenzus, Vol. ii.; Hippolytus, 
Vol. ii.; Fragments of Third ey Vol. X: The Writings of 
Origen. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1869. 


The first of these volumes completes the writings of Irenzeus, which, in 
an article on that father in a previous number, have been criticised at 
some length. It also completes the writings, dogmatical and historical, of 
Hippolytus, bishop of Portus, who was celebrated, not less as a mathe- 
matician and an astronomer, than for his attainments in sacred literature, 
and who is believed to have suffered martyrdom at Rome for the truth of 
Christianity, about the year of our Lord 240. 

The second of these volumes is the first of the works of Origen, who was 
born at Alexandria, in Egypt, about the year of our Lord 185, and who 
died at Tyre in 253. It contains the whole of his treatise, De Principiis, 
with some others of his pieces, and a portion of his work against Celsus, 
which is the best, or at least the most interesting, of all his works. In his 
De Principiis, he developes his theological system, which exposed him to 
the charge of heresy in the ancient church, from his teaching especiall 
that the souls of men had existed in a previous state, and were now dealt 
with according to their merit or demerit in that state; and that the 
punishments of a future world are remedial, and will result in the final 
restoration of all men, and even of fallen angels, through the mediation of 
Christ, at the consummation of all things, when evil, of whatever kind, 
shall cease to exist. In the same work are brought out his allegorical 
age in interpreting the Scriptures, which he was led to adopt from 

is enthusiastic admiration of the Platonic philosophy. Imagining that 
with that philosophy the doctrines of the gospel must harmonise, but not 
finding in the Bible, when literally intenpectel, the Platonic opinions, he 
often rejected its literal meaning, and sought a hidden and mysterious 
sense, by which, from the scope which this gave to the inventions of 
fancy, he did not fail to discover in the Scriptures his favourite system of 
ie eigge . Of the theological and historical value of the works of 
fathers of such transcendent talents, vast erudition, and profound piety, 
as Irenzous, Hippolytus, and Origen, who rendered the age in which they 
ne illustrious, it were superfluous to speak, adverse as was the 
influence which the last of them exercised on theological sentiment in the 
Christian church. 

The publication of the Ante-Nicene Christian Library is proceeding in the 
most satisfactory manner, reflecting the highest credit both on the editors 
and translators. The historian, the theologian, and the general reader may 
well congratulate themselves that they can now obtain, at a small cost, in 
an English dress, the works of the early fathers of the church, from the 
reading of which, in consequence of their being shut up in a dead language, 
the great mass of readers were formerly excluded. 
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Clement of Alexandria, Vol. 11. The Writings of Tertullian, Vol. I. 
T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


These two volumes of Mr Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library complete the 
works of Clement, and commence those of Tertullian. Both of these 
works have been well translated, and we have been particularly struck 
with the success with which the crabbed Latin of our old friend Tertullian 
has been rendered by the translators, the Rev. S. Thelwall and the Rev. 
Dr Holmes. We need hardly add, that this valuable collection of the 
fathers before the Council of Nicoea,—which have never been better 
translated, nor more seasonably offered to the public,—should form a part 
of every minister’s library, and be studied by every one who would form an 
enlightened judgment on living controversies, 


Sermons. By the Rev, J. Bannerman, D.D, Edinburgh. 1869. 
As we propose to treat Nr Bannerman’s character and works in a 


review of his em published treatise on the church, in our ensuing 
number, we only refer now to this volume of his Sermons to say, that here 


the reader will find the same calm, judicial thoughtfulness which dis- 
tinguished the author, applied to the elucidation of some of the most 
precious doctrines of the gospel. The non omnis moriar of the poet fitly 
applies to these remains of one who was prematurely cut off in the midst 


of his useful and honourable career. 





